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To every Etonian, be he past or present, the love of a , 
his Alma Mater must be a living reality, and I 
venture to think that these ‘‘ Memories” of Eton 
of the past, especially being recorded by one of its 2 
sons, must prove of interest, as depicting first- Mee 
hand personages, facies? and events that had 9 we Ly 
their being in “ the great days of old.” » oS ¥ 
In giving ‘these records to the world I have pe 
altered as slightly as possible the original diction 
of the author, preferring to let him tell his stories 
in his own words, penned the best part of a am ” 
century ago, “as being more certain to trut ye 
convey the impressions he intended than any .** 
more polished phrases. In these pages will be | 
found pictures of Eton characters, and personages 
drawn from life by a firm, strong hand, that would - 4 
otherwise be nothing but faint blurred outlines <a 
seen through the mists of tradition. am 
And, lastly, the illustrations are from sketches ay 
by an old “ boy,” so that from cover to ~ this , 


book is, as it should be, Etonian. ~— aa 
re 7 PR. B. 4 
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ah af 
CHAPTER I % 
| | Hs 46. “ 
RETURNING TO ETON—COACHING DAYS.” +4 


THOSE who have entered this eventful ®n3 since 
the days of coaching may fancy that travelling by ba 

road was a very dull and wearying affair. Suche 

however, was not the case in olden time. On the % 
contrary, nothing could be more pleasant and ex- 
hilarating than to be seated on the box or roof 

of a well-appointed “ four-horse coach,” swinging 
through town and country at the rate of ten miles © 
an hour. It is true that we now spin through the 

air at three or four times that pace ; but where are Bs 
the village lads and lasses rushing to windows and 

doors to get a peep at the approaching mail ? or 

where the smiles and salutations of host or hostess, ‘ 
awaiting the arrival of the traveller at every stage 

and resting-place ?. What railway-station, with its * 
grand proportions and crystal roof, book-stalls, and i; 
_ refreshment-rooms adorned by attractive ladies-in- 
waiting extensively “ got up,” is to be compared P 
with ‘“ Hatchetts”’ or the “‘ White Horse Cellar,” 
Piccadilly, of former days, devoid of crystal 


covering, but with spring or summer sunshine * 
overhead ? What so attractive as these time- f 
x "ng Ak 
ye, 
ey 
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honoured spots in the world’s highway before 
the “Iron Age” set in, and floored the pride 
and circumstances of the “ Quicksilver Mail,” or 
“Berkeley Hunt,’ the Bristol ‘“‘ Emerald,” or 
“Light Oxford,” driven by the renowned Will 
Bowes (Black Will for short), redolent of facetious 
jokes, offsprings of the ancient “ varsity” ? 

Piccadilly from the Arcade westward, on a fine 
afternoon, crowded with carriages, and often 
brought to a deadlock by varied equipages thread- 
ing their way to Hyde Park, was a sight not to 
be forgotten, and which neither poet nor painter 
could adequately portray. Such was the West 
End in the height of the season when the writer of 
these anecdotes was first despatched to ‘‘ Henry’s 
holy shade,” there to pass the happiest hours of 
life, “a stranger yet to pain.” 

He was a small boy, in his ninth year, and had 
just left a large private school, where the horrors of 
fagging had been drummed into his ear by those 
who were not destined to go to Eton, and they 
awakened in his mind feelings of alarm. He was 
not, however, “pitched off Windsor Bridge,” 
which he was assured would be his fate as soon as 
his name was entered on the college books. Fortu- 
nately, to lessen his anxiety, old Windsor Bridge 
at the time referred to was pulled down, and a 
ferry-boat was doing duty for it, whilst arches of 
grander form were being raised to span with greater 
accommodation “the silvery winding way” of 
Father Thames. 

Instead of being “ thrown off the bridge,” he 
found, as soon as it was finished, that willing youth 
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would boldly take “ a header ” from its centre arch 
into the classic stream, _ 

But to resume our narrative. Near the “ White 
Horse Cellar” and “‘ Hatchetts,” on days appointed 
for the boys’ “return to school,” careful fathers 
would meet to see their sons off to Eton, or might 
be noticed waiting for the coach, which was bound 
to pass the once-frequented Slough corner, long 
celebrated for an inn worthy of its royal sign, where 
Catharine Hazell, of ample and commanding form, 
fairly earned the designation of the best landlady 
under the ‘“‘ Crown.” 

At these same coach inns in Piccadilly would 
Etonians of every age congregate, to witness the 
recurrence of familiar scenes in which they them- 
selves had once been actors. 

Think, ye travellers by rail, of the fun and frolic 
which encircled an old stage-coach, laden with 
lively and inventive youth! Six inside and twelve 
out, and, on special occasions, an extra one or two, 
surrounded by every variety of character, from 
the importunate beggar, well skilled in inviting the 
“odd sixpence,”’ vendors of attractive penknives, 
with a hundred blades, a “‘ corkscrew,” “ button- 
hook,” and “ phleme” in the same handle, to the 
retailer of nuts, oranges, and ginger-pop. Think, 
too, of the retreat made by them on receiving a 
well-directed volley from a dozen pea-shooters ! 
Think, also, of the brightening look of youth and 
health, when, as wheels gave symptoms of moving, 
the last sign of sorrow was dispelled by the fare- 
well “ pouch”’ of relatives or friends, and some- 
times of the still more liberal “ gallant, gay 

I—2 
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Lothario,’ spoony upon some fair sister of a 
passenger on his road to Eton ! 

The journey was always a pleasant one, sunshine 
soon bursting over the home-receding company. 
Fun of the holidays and “ doings and sayings”’ of 
the last few weeks thoroughly refreshed any droop- 
ing spirits from Hyde Park Corner westward. 

Amongst the many amusing recollections of 
these times, the following is selected as a fair 
specimen of adventures which frequently arose on 
the highway to Eton when holidays were over. 

It was a bright spring day, and the one ap- 
pointed for the return of the “ Lower Boys ”’ at the 
close of the Easter vacation, when Lilywhite and 
Moody’s “ Original”? drew up at the renowned 
“ Hatchetts.” 

It had started from the “ Bolt-in-Tun,” Fleet 
Street, an old-established coach inn at the period 
referred to ; but, if still in existence, now fallen into 
obscurity, and hiding its diminished head like many 
other institutions which have had tostruggle against 
the sudden and sweeping revolutions of time, and 
what is now so tenderly called an “age of pro- 
gress.’ One inside passenger had joined the coach 
at its starting-place, and he was its only occupant 
when it arrived at Piccadilly. 

He was a slight, well-looking lad of about four- 
teen, in deep mourning, and with the style and 
appearance denoting the son of a gentleman. This 
was his first journey alone to Eton, for on the 
previous one he had been accompanied by his 
father, who had taken him to be entered at the 
college before the end of the last “ half.” 
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His father had died suddenly shortly afterwards, 
and thus the holidays had been made sorrowful and 
the boy’s departure from home more than usually 
painful. No wonder, therefore, when his fellow- 
passengers besieged the coach and soon filled it 
they thought him “ slow,” and that he showed too 
much of the “‘ muff” for a boon companion. The 
general passengers, therefore, had hardly greeted 
each other when the unhappy stranger was warmly 
advised to “‘ cut it,” as he had no business with a 
seat on a day well known to be a “ special one in 
coaching arrangements.” 

The new boy civilly but firmly resisted, whilst 
some seemed disposed to suit the action to the 
words. 

“You a new boy?” exclaimed several. 
“What’s your name? Who’s your tutor 2? Who’s 
your dame ?” 

Whilst this was going on a quiet lad, seated 
opposite to the stranger, was so much touched by 
his appearance that he at once sympathized with 
him, and, leaning out of the window, whispered 
something to a gentleman standing near. 

He was of middle age, and of a genial and 
benevolent expression of countenance. Putting 
his head in at the window, he remarked : 

“ Not as sociable, my young friends, as you 
should be. In my time good-humour was the 
order of the day on returning to ‘ school yard.’ ” 

“T should think so!’ exclaimed Fluke Wilding, 
who seemed inclined to chaff the good-natured 
man, whose benign countenance spread a ray of 
harmony over the packed interior of the coach. 
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Jack Horner twigged that the elderly party at 
the window was Neville’s “ pater,’ and made 
Wilding aware of that fact. 

“ Proceed with your ‘ theme,’ ”’ continued Fluke 
Wilding, softening down, and somewhat embar- 
rassed at the consciousness of having forgotten 
himself. 

“?Tis a very short one,” replied Mr. Neville. 

“Then we'll ‘ send you up for good.’ ‘ Brevity’s 
the soul of wit,’ as my uncle used to say,” rejoined 
Fluke Wilding. 

“ Ay, your worthy relative was a great authority, 
so I shall not ‘ put you in the bill’ this time, but give 
you ‘ your first fault,’”’ said the paternal Neville. 

Fluke Wilding now felt convinced that the elderly 
party was an old Etonian, and asked his pardon 
for having let spirits get the better of good breeding. 

“My boy,” said Mr. Neville, “no man is a 
coward who apologizes at the first suggestion of 
conscience on feeling that he is wrong ; indeed, the 
coward is he who will not doso. Therefore, as you 
confess your fault, I shall hope to know you better, 
and if I am spared a few years longer I believe I 
shall see you a man of mark.” Then, addressing 
the new boy, Mr. Neville continued : ‘‘ Not so olda 
‘stager’ as your companions, my young friend : 
never mind, you'll soon be even with them.” 

The lad’s face began to brighten, whilst his eye- 
lids showed that a strong struggle had been going 
on in a manly nature. 

“Cheer up!’ ejaculated Mr. Neville; “ here’s 
my son; you'll find him a chip of the old block, 
once well known at Eton. You must be friends, 
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and if he suffers you to be bullied unjustly, he’s 
none of mine; nor will my friend Fluke there, nor 
any of you, sons of old ‘ Etonians and of gentle- 
men,’ stand it.’ 

“ Bravo !” roared Fluke Wilding. 

“ Three cheers !” cried Jack Horner. 

“ Give us your hand!” vociferated united voices, 
led by Hunt maj., who was big enough to “lick” 
the whole “inside” together, with one or two 
out added. 

“ Floreat Etona,”’ exclaimed Neville, and the oil 
which he had timely thrown on troubled waters 
had its full effect. 

Quiet being somewhat restored, Mr. Neville 
asked the new boy his name. 

“ Fuller,” he replied. 

“ Son of John Fuller ?” asked Mr. Neville, “once 
in the 56th, and in the West Indies with that 
regiment ?” 

The new boy’s eyes filled. 

“The same,” he said. 

‘A brother officer of mine,” continued Neville, 
“and an old ‘con.’ We were at Eton together. 
In the same remove! At Dame Durden’s, too! 
Good fellow! Tell your father Bob Neville saw 
you off to-day, and was right glad to make your 
acquaintance.” 

Young Fuller was speechless. 

Neville jun. pressed his father’s hand as he 
leaned against the window ; a few hushed words 
passed between them. 

Young Fuller then said, “‘ My father will never 
hear your kind message, sir.” 
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Mr. Neville’s feeling heart had received a shock, 
and putting both arms through the doorway, he 
took young Fuller by the hand, made a hurried 
exit, not noticing his own son, nor waiting to give 
him a farewell embrace. 

At this crisis the coachman appeared at the 
opposite door, with his well-known greeting, “ All 
right, my tulips! About to start! I’ve got you 
in my way ‘ 0z//,’ so beware of a switching when I 
land you at the college.” 

“Shut up!” replied Fluke Wilding. 

The door was “ banged to,” and Mr. Neville (or, 
as we must now call him, Major Neville) reappeared. 

“Fuller,” said he, in a warm and earnest tone, 
“my boy here will look after you. Tom, bring 
him with you next holidays. I will introduce 
myself to his family, and arrange matters.” 

Then, after giving young Fuller another affec- 
tionate shake of the hand, “‘ took his leave of the 
stage,’ but for that occasion only. Major Neville 
was not the man to miss seeing the boys return to 
school as the important periods came round. 
None present on this occasion could forget the 
touching scene, and it was clear to all that a token 
had been left in young Fuller’s palm calculated to 
fix a life-long remembrance of his introduction to 
Major Neville. 

The wheels of the “ Original’? now gave notice 
of a move, bearing as plucky and merry six “ in- 
sides *” as could be found in a long day’s march, 
and, as the sequel will prove, as well up to fun as 
any that could be selected from all the public 
schools of the United Kingdom. 
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: Jack Bowes was the coachman. “Alas! poor 
ack |” 


Jehu of undying fame. No man of the “ road” 
was better known and respected by a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances in town and country. 

His death was almost a national loss, as is re- 
corded in a monody to his memory, of which the 
following few lines are extracts: 


‘‘ Bowes is no more, the ‘ Original’ arrives 

In Piccadilly, and a stranger drives ! 
* * * * * 

Oh ! ‘White Horse Cellar,’ what a sight for thee! 
In future ‘ Cellar of the Black Horse’ be! 
Behold ‘ Black Will’ * approach with mournful face, 
And suit still blacker than his whiskered face. 
Moody! + all Moody now, cries out, ‘ Poor Jack !’ 
And Mrs, Lilywhite ¢ looks passing black. 
Oh! wert thou here, lost Catherine § of Slough, 
Hazell would all be weeping-willow now ! 
What time we welcomed him, all joy and stir, 
With trunks and pea-guns at the ‘ Christopher’; 
Or when he met us at the ‘ Bolt-in-Tun,’ 
And watery looks showed holidays were done,— 
How would he cheer us with his antique fun!” 


Bowes had been in early life an officer’s servant 
in a line regiment, and had seen much service, and 
as many military men were old Etonians, he was 
frequently recognized by the fathers of the boys 
who patronized the “‘ Original,’ and what with 
old friends and the new ones made during a long 

* Driver of the Oxford coach. 
t+ Driver of the Eton coach. 


t Landlady of the “ Swan,” Windsor. 
§ Landlady of the ‘‘ Crown,’’ Slough. 
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reign as coachman, Bowes had a very extensive 
and distinguished acquaintance. 

He had mounted his box, and, with the ribbons 
well in hand, was about to urge on his willing 
team, when Harry Bowman, a well-known porter, 
suddenly opened the coach door on the street side, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘Only a small parcel, young 
gentlemen,” hurriedly pushed in, as the coach 
increased its speed, a stout man as the seventh 
passenger. He was much excited and blown, 
which rendered him incapable of contending 
with a vigorous and determined enemy. He had 
booked a place on the day fixed for the reassem- 
bling of boys at Eton, the booking-clerk having 
risked it, thinking the young gentlemen might be 
a small and accommodating lot. They were not, 
however, prepared to submit to such a “‘ bumper 
at parting.” The door was no sooner closed than 
the “small parcel”’ tried to squeeze himself into 
position. 

“At him!’ was the cry, and at the word, forty- 
eight fingers and twelve thumbs assailed the 
covering of the parcel. 

“ Hard all!’ shouted Hunt maj. 

“ Again, and again!’ cried Sharp mi. 

Fuller forgot his grief, and the ability which he 
displayed on this occasion secured for him a very 
high place among his schoolfellows at the com- 
mencement of his Eton career. 

“Tf you are gentlemen, behave as sich,” said 
the assailed, in an imploring tone. “‘ My name is 
eeteles, 

“We'll settle you,” exclaimed Fluke Wilding, 
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upon whose knees the unfortunate “ small parcel ” 
was about to deposit itself, when the supports 
were withdrawn, and it suddenly became a fixture 
between the seats of the coach. On these some 
of the occupants had mounted, and were forcing 
Settle down, when he unexpectedly sprang to his 
feet, smashing his hat against the roof of the 
coach, and bonneting his face with his damaged 
“ beaver.” 

Nothing could be more pitiable than his state at 
this crisis, and as he tottered under the weight of 
attack, blinded by his “tile,” his whole frame 
smarting from the treatment it had received, he 
presented a grand illustration of the ‘‘ Bear and the 
Bees” in Atsop’s Fables. 

“Coachman! Gentlemen outside! Hornets’ 
nest! Ruffians! Let me out! Help! Mur- 
der !” ejaculated the terrified Settle, with the dis- 
tortions and grins of an excited lunatic. But with 
the row inside and the noise outside the coach vain 
were his efforts to effect a communication with the 
driver. 

His case was hopeless. The journey progressed, 
and with it the attack. His cries for mercy and 
help continued unheeded. Kensington Gate was 
reached, and the “ Marquis of Granby,’”’* justly 
celebrated for its early “ purl,” was passed, con- 
trary to immemorial custom, without “ drawing 
up.” Settle now evinced signs of great discom- 
fiture, and showed a determination to free himself 
from his desperate position. 

This resolution was soon carried into effect. 

* Celebrated roadside public. 
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Gathering the torn tails of his coat about him, and 
shielding his bruised and tender form as well as he 
could, he contrived to open the door, and to swing 
himself out just as they were passing Hammer- 
smith turnpike gate. 

It was a fearful fall, but, happily for all con- 
cerned, the toll-bar-keeper received the “ parcel ”’ 
full in front, thereby breaking the force of the 
shock. 

“So much for Buckingham!’ exclaimed the 
boys. 

A victorious cheer bursting from the windows 
increased the speed of the horses, and before the 
vigorous Bowes could “ pull up,” nothing could be 
seen in the distant roadway but the dim form of 
the unlucky Settle, apparently struggling with 
someone near the gate, doubtless the toll-keeper, 
who had been so unexpectedly and unceremoni- 
ously brought to grief. 

How it all ended was never known. Various 
grave reports were current at Eton during the 
following “ half ”’ as to the man “‘ overboard ”’ and 
“lost.” And the boys were at times made 
“funky ” by the thought that the hapless traveller 
might have fallen “never to rise again.’ All, 
however, hoped for the best, and that no one 
would be found out. 


CHAPTER II 
DAMES’ HOUSES 


In the first quarter of last century Dames Atkins 
and Middleton conducted two of the most 
celebrated boarding-houses at Eton—that of the 
former being the first edifice on the left-hand side 
on entering the college from the classical bridge of 
“ Barns Pool.” 

It was a plain, unattractive brick building, 
with little frontage, but of deep and ample propor- 
tions at the back, bounded on one side by a 
ditch running from “South Meadow” and fields 
bordering the river, and on the other by a long 
court, which led from the highway to the private 
residence of Dame Middleton. In fact, the two 
houses were separated by this court, the boys’ 
entrance to Dame Atkins’ being midway, while 
that to Dame Middleton’s was up and through a 
narrow passage from the street, so that if a boy 
attempted to get out of her house after “ lock-up” 
he could not possibly escape detection should 
anyone in authority enter the passage at the 
same moment. There was no alternative, there- 
fore, in cases of emergency but to drop from 
a window into the court—a manceuvre not 
without risk, seeing there was no outlet but 

13 
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through an archway at the entrance of the 
court. 

At the time referred to there were at least a 
dozen dames’ houses in college, but they have 
now become so rare that it may not be uninterest- 
ing shortly to refer to the position in society of 
those ladies who so ably conducted such respon- 
sible establishments. 

A dame was a gentlewoman of experience, well 
accustomed to the care of youth, often the widow 
of an officer in the army or navy who had served 
his country far too well to have reaped reward 
sufficient to enable him to leave his family in- 
dependent of the world. 

No one could be better qualified to attend to the 
many little ‘ills that flesh is heir to,” and espe- 
cially to those incident to boyhood, than a kind- 
hearted dame, and one who for several years 
enjoyed the protecting influence of such a care- 
taker thinks that a few words in her praise cannot 
be considered out of place here. A dame’s duty 
comprised the care of the boys’ health, domestic 
comforts, the supply of reasonable wants, and 
every attention when sick. She had authority to 
report all misconduct and infringement of dis- 
cipline to the head-master or the tutor, but she 
had no power to enforce study. She could only 
make complaint to authority, and this weak point 
in her establishment may have been one of the 
causes of the dame having nearly ceased to adorn 
the college precincts. 

The opinion has prevailed that for the advance of 
education boys should be under the roof of a tutor 
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rather than be subject to the gentler influence of 
a dame, and granted indulgences which the more 
considerate and allowance-making heart of woman 
will permit. 

This point of educational advancement has, no 
doubt, greatly expedited the young tutor’s road 
to fortune, and probably induced him to marry 
early ; for what bachelor tutor fresh from the 
University, and hardly out of school himself, can 
be fitted to command a boarding-house ? The 
young master, then, thanks “to the spirit of the 
age ’’ and the progress of learning, is compelled 
to marry, and, as “ prosperity is the very bond of 
love,”’ his success and happiness in life become 
almost a certainty. During the six years which 
the writer spent at Eton, he had many opportuni- 
ties of knowing what passed in “ tutors’ houses,” 
and he has lively recollections of the many little 
“rows,” all about nothing, which arose in conse- 
quence of what the “‘ housekeeper” had reported ; 
events which she need not have made known were 
often magnified, and became too serious to be 
disregarded. Had the tutor been blessed with a 
good “ better half,” her influence in “ home rule” 
would have kept the housekeeper in check, and 
saved the boys from many a scrape, whilst he 
would have remained in ignorance of matters he 
should never have been worried about. It often 
happened in houses where the tutor was a bachelor 
that the influence and importance of the house- 
keeper, were she not of a genial and considerate 
disposition, led to rebellion, and ultimately to 
the “ dlock.”’ 
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Well-bred youths will submit to the strictest 
authority of a wife and lady, when they will revolt 
from the dictation and interference of a Mrs. 
Nobody. However, as Mrs. Malaprop says “ com- 
parisons are oderous,” we will leave the question 
of tutors’ and dames’ houses with every good wish 
for them both, and proceed to consider the mutual 
relations between the houses of Atkins and Middle- 
ton, and some of the great events that once took 
place there. 

Many were the severe and honourable engage- 
ments between the two houses. The court was 
frequently the field of long and well-contested 
battles, and as on either side of it the windows of 
the boys’ rooms were at some points opposite to 
each other, the most obstinate and desperate 
encounters would take place during winter even- 
ings. The weapons of attack and defence chiefly 
consisted of large garden squirts, with mouth- 
pieces of extra length to increase their power and 
accuracy; these were generally charged with 
water, ink, and various compounds. Pea-shooters 
of double force, which Davis the tinman “ up 
town” could adjust with artistic skill—these, with 
the aid of coals and horse-chestnuts which had been 
gathered from the upper “‘ shooting fields,’ formed 
formidable arms of warfare. 

It would be a great thing for old England if 
civilian Secretaries of War were selected from men 
who had as boys experienced the training which 
such ‘‘ winter manceuvres’”’ afforded. 

There feather-bed and funky Ministers would 
see the stuff which the “ Great Duke” declared 
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had won old England’s victories and enhanced her 
glory ; there would they learn the value of pro- 
visions and supplies being always at hand, and of 
a good reserve being ready—of the necessity of a 
standing force to command respect, and of a well- 
appointed, able army to resent insult and enable 
our country to hold its own against all odds. 

A boy who cannot, in the language of “ Bell’s 
Life,” stand a score of peas in his “mug, anda 
quart of “ink and tea-wash from a double-barrelled 
squirt on his tater-trap,” followed up by a furious 
charge of horse-chestnuts, has nothing in him to 
lead a “forlorn hope” or to mount the “ heights 
of Alma,” whatever may be his classical attain- — 
ments or his excellency of character. A “ muff” 
is a very easy-going, comfortable article ; but when 
chance or circumstance forms or squeezes such a 
man to the “helm,” “ Britannia” has to ship a 
good deal of dirty water if she dare put to sea in 
threatening weather. The winter half of 1825 
had passed over with more than ordinary harmony 
between the two houses referred to (owing, no 
doubt, to a desperate and drawn battle of the 
previous year), and nothing had occurred to in- 
terrupt the tranquillity of the dark nights before 
Christmas beyond the annual visit of the strolling 
glee-singers, who startled and distracted the mind 
occupied with “ derivations”? with the shrillest 
“ Hail, smiling morn” alto of pitch never heard 
elsewhere, followed by the revered ‘‘ Dame Dur- 
den ’’ and “ Life’s a Bumper,”’ this last grand old 
glee being always sung at the time when the audi- 


ence were about to throw out “ the odd sixpence,” 
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with a lighted piece of paper (lucifers not being 
then invented), to entice the wary singers within 
the range of half a dozen water-jugs ready primed 
for the occasion. The accomplished vocalists, 
however, were up to the sports, as well as the fights, 
for which this renowned court was celebrated, for 
at the critical moment when the light was descend- 
ing to mark where the sixpence had fallen the 
peculiar strains of “ Life’s a Bumper ” told with 
emphasis that they were awake to the impending 
welcome consisting of a quality and amount of 
“heavy” they were not prepared to relish. On 
one of these nights, when the minstrels had de- 
parted, and the sound of song had died away, cries 
of alarm were heard from Middleton’s, and signals 
of distress in the form of a “ kitchen dip” were 
seen hoisted at a window opposite to Atkins’. 
Confused sounds of “Let us in, you fellows!” 
“ Pull us up, you boys!” from a somewhat fat and 
unusually dressed figure working and squeezing 
himself out of a window at Middleton’s, brought 
the spirited youth of Atkins’ to the rescue. 

The night was dull and thick, but a form could be 
descried at the entrance of the court, and at the 
same time the bell sounded for a late and special 
“absence” (roll-call) at Middleton’s. The boys at 
Atkins’ fancied, what soon proved a fact, that some 
unusual circumstance had obliged Dame Middleton 
to summon a tutor to her house, and feared that, 
hearing a noise up the court, he might be listening 
at the archway. However, the figure at Middle- 
ton’s window had to drop and to be pulled up from 
his perilous position without being “nailed” by 
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the party at the archway, whether a tutor or the 
college ‘ cad-driver ’—the latter an important 
office and for many years represented by one 
Robinson, afterwards by Bott. —It may be 
well here to describe the kind of window which 
offered a harbour of refuge to the illustrious 
stranger. It was a lattice one, about twelve feet 
from the ground, with upright iron bars to keep 
the boys in; but it had a most convenient in- 
firmity, which ingenious youth had long taken ad- 
vantage of : the upper end of the bars ran into the 
woodwork, but was so old and rotten it easily 
yielded to pressure, while the lower end seemed 
to be firmly screwed into the window-sill. 

Here a great amount of engineering skill had been 
displayed. The inside of the sill was so ancient that 
it had resolved itself into touchwood, and a fresh 
top had been fixed on to make it look sound ; and 
the screws, whilst they appeared as if firmly fixed, 
dropped into a vacuum, and could be removed at 
pleasure ; hence anyone could get in or out of the 
window by pushing the bars outwards, leaving 
space sufficient for any moderate-sized body to 
pass through, and even for a fat one at a pinch, 
without damaging or displacing the upper fasten- 
ings. Egress and regress being thus gained, the 
window could be quickly restored to its appar- 
ently secure and protecting state, without leaving 
any trace by which the arrangement could be dis- 
covered ; and the bars being once at “ liberty,” or 
rather “ flay,’ much increased facility was given 
for the adventurous climber by horizontal bars 
which crossed an under window, and formed a step 

2—2 
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about half-way up. The entrance to the harbour 
being open, and towels having been strongly 
knotted together, the refugee was encouraged to 
ascend. Silence was the order of the day (or 
rather night, at this moment), when a rapid ad- 
vance, or rather rush, of footsteps was heard from 
the archway. The stout refugee hung back, 
alarmed at the ominous sound, whilst one foot on 
the cross-bar kept him from falling. The boys, 
however, could not sustain the weight below, 
which increased as it swayed from the wall; the 
towels held on well, but muscle at last gave way, 
and the unlucky fugitive fell down plump into 
the arms of his friend Bob Privett, who had 
rushed to his assistance from the archway, and 
who had been suspected to be a tutor or the cad- 
driver. Privett, being a slight young man, had 
escaped from Middleton’s some minutes before his 
jolly companion, and previously to the arrival of 
the tutor who had been specially summoned to 
that house; he knew, therefore, that his friend’s 
chance of escape depended on his dropping from 
the window, and getting quickly and quietly out 
of the court whilst “absence” was being called. 

This, however, was not done in time, and the 
stout fugitive had no alternative but to seek a 
refuge by an ascent into Atkins’; so, setting his 
life upon a cast, and throwing up the end of a 
hunting-whip to the lads above, the friendly 
window-bars were outstretched to receive him, he 
made a second vigorous attempt, and with a leg-up 
given him in time by Bob Privett, was safely landed 
within the hospitable walls of Atkins’. 
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A suppressed cheer could only be indulged in, 
for “‘ Barnspool” end of college was by this time 
aroused, and the stranger scarcely alighted and 
the bars been replaced when the “ absence ” bell 
sounded along the tortuous passages of that house. 
Some of the lower boys were snug in bed enjoying, 
like Lucius, ‘“‘ the heavy honeydew of slumber ” : 
they had, therefore, to be “ waked up,’ and as 
delay might lead to disclosures, the new fellow was 
unceremoniously forced within the doors of a high 
old-fashioned press bedstead in the room he had 
entered. Such a piece of furniture afforded the 
usual retreat in moments of danger, and it 
was then the only refuge available. The boys’ 
maid was on the alert, and it would have been 
a fatal error to have allowed the stranger to be 
“nailed”’ whilst a tutor was in the hall, who 
might have commenced a voyage of discovery, 
and probably would have done so had he been 
the same who had just called “absence” at 
Middleton’s. 

The unusually late hour for a roll-call and the 
summons of the bell had startled the quick ear of 
the Rev. Mr. O——, who at once proceeded to 
inquire if all were in order at Atkins’ (he being on 
duty at the time for such purpose), and as he was 
ignorant of the arrival which had just taken place 
at that house, and of Bob Privett “shirking ” and 
hiding farther up the court behind a projecting 
chimney-stack, which he, as an old Etonian, well 
knew, Mr. O—— merely took the precaution of 
ascertaining if all the boys were “locked up.” 

A short interview, which was necessary as well 
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as courteous, with “my dame,” and a few minutes’ 
more delay in consequence of her having a tea- 
party that evening, gave the boys time to assemble 
in the hall. 

““ Absence” having been called by the captain of 
the house, names responded to with the usual 
composure, and satisfactory explanations given 
why two small boys could not appear, Mr. O—— 
was about to retire, when a fearful and thrilling 
shriek resounded along the winding passages of the 
old house. He immediately made a rush up- 
stairs towards the spot whence the cries proceeded ; 
but the boys in the secret successfully blocked 
up the narrow thoroughfare, whilst Brewin and 
Broughton lugged little Titmarsh from his bed 
screaming and shouting (partly from rough usage, 
and partly through fear that he might be “ billed” 
for non-appearance at “‘ absence ’’) to the advanc- 
ing tutor, who, after admonishing them for bully- 
ing, felt convinced that he had ascertained the true 
cause of the disturbance, and then, with a “ gentle 
good-night,” responded to with as respectful a 
demeanour as young gentlemen, some half dressed 
and some half asleep, could show, Mr. O—— left 
Dame Atkins’, and homeward took “ his solitary 
way.” 

Great was the relief to the spirits of many at his 
departure. Some went to bed again, but most 
proceeded to welcome the new boy hidden in the 
press bedstead in Fairfax’s room. A dip candle 
had burnt very low, giving but a dim and yellow 
light at the entrance to the room, causing the fore- 
most boys to tumble over a female form in a sitting 
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posture, with her back reclining against the foot 
of the press bedstead, which she had evidently 
lowered while “‘ absence ”’ had been going on. 

More light was soon thrown upon the scene, 
when the lady was found to be the notable 
Betsy Lovegrove, the head-boys’ maid, in a semi- 
fainting condition. Her strong nerves and mascu- 
line frame had received an uncommon and stunning 
shock, when, on opening the doors of the press 
bedstead, she found a stout young man, dressed 
in a hunting-suit, booted and spurred, and with 
whip in hand, who stood doubtless looking like a 
sentinel, not only ready to salute her, but also to 
silence her were she disposed to “ give tongue,” 
which she, however, immediately did, and in a 
way which had aroused the suspicions of the 
tutor. 

She was not long in recovering from her em- 
barrassing position, and surveyed the “ scarlet 
runner ’’ planted before her with scrutinizing eye, 
and believing him to be a boy in disguise come 
from another house, she accordingly accosted 
him in her peculiar penetrating style and tone, 
with “T’ll tell your dame, Mr. Imperance!’”’? She 
was in far too bad and dangerous a humour either 
to be bribed or coaxed; the latter treatment, 
however, was seldom attempted with Betsy, she 
being as ill favouredin form and feature as she was 
severe and dangerous when “ her monkey was up,” 7 
so, after paying her all the kind and manly atten- 
tion necessary for the recovery of her self-posses- 
sion, it was considered best to leave her alone, and 
the more so as the odds were greatly in favour 
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of her not complaining to ‘“‘my dame’’ whilst 
she was entertaining company, but leaving that 
friendly act till the following morning, by which 
time her feelings might possibly become more 
tranquil. 

Betsy, therefore, vanished from the scene in 
solemn dignity, breathing ‘‘ harsh discords and 
unpleasing sharps.”’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE LEVEE 


Betsy had scarcely made her exit from Fairfax’s 
room when the sound of pebbles was heard against 
the accommodating window. This was a signal 
from Bob Privett, who, having watched the de- 
parture of the tutor, emerged from his hiding- 
place, and his first thought was to follow his com- 
panion into the harbour of refuge whither the 
storm at Dame Middleton’s had driven him. 

The locality was not unknown to Privett, for 
although he had not boarded at Dame Atkins’ 
when at Eton, he had often been there, and was 
intimately acquainted with the mechanism of that 
particular window. 

The shower of pebbles had hardly ceased when 
the bars were pushed forward, towels again 
knotted and lowered, and the word “ hard all” 
was given to pull him in. 

Privett and his friend were not a little excited 
after the jollification, whatever it may have been, 
at the dame’s opposite, and their precipitate 
retreat tended greatly to increase their hilarity ; 
in short, they were in that state which made them 
ready mediums of any fun or excess that might be 
suggested by merry youth. 

25 
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The boys at Atkins’ were utterly ignorant of 
what had been going on at Middleton’s, and they 
did not much care to know; they entered at once 
into the spirit of the game, and proceeded to keep 
the “ ball’ up under the favourable circumstances 
of their dame’s party and of the late ‘‘ absence.”’ 

The strangers, therefore, were received with 
every mark of welcome and conviviality, and were 
led up a narrow passage to a large room then 
allotted to Paddy French, as genial, manly, 
and popular a boy as ever rowed stroke in 
the Hibermia, or joined in football or hockey 
(the latter a game, it is believed, now extinct 
at Eton). 

“‘ All up into French’s room,” resounded along 
the serpentine passage, mingled with cries of 
“Lower boys!” somewhat subdued owing to the 
time of night, and the prudence of not disturbing 
the dame’s evening party. 

Privett was soon recognized as an old Etonian, 
and a report quickly spread through the house 
that his companion was one of the nobility, if not 
closely allied to royalty itself; therefore, before 
many of the boys had answered to the general 
summons, they were urged to do so by notice that 
a very distinguished visitor had arrived. 

Privett was a well-built, dark young man, about 
five feet nine in height, and apparently about 
twenty-four years of age. His illustrious friend 
looked one or two years older, and was of much 
stouter build, approaching the “‘ corpulent.” His 
height about five feet seven ; complexion fair, with 
an evident weakness in one eyelid, inclining it to 
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droop, which gave to an otherwise decidedly genial 
countenance a somewhat comical expression. 

An easy-chair had been secured from Earl S.’s 
room for the gentleman in scarlet, and the upper 
boys seemed to have simultaneously decided that 
the noble stranger should hold a levée, at which 
presentations should be made with becoming 
dignity. 

The Earl assumed the post of Gentleman-at- 
arms, and it having been ‘“‘ Montem”’ year, quickly 
robed himself in the scarlet swallow-tailed coat 
(peculiar to that great and ancient festival), with 
white kerseymere “shorts” and silk stockings. 
One or two others followed suit ; Paddy French and 
Bill Rucker varying the Court dress with black 
stockings, making a striking contrast to the white 
kerseymeres. Sir T. Fenton donned his “‘ Mon- 
tem”’ cocked hat, and this, with a dressing-gown 
of a peacock’s feather pattern, gave the young 
Baronet a most commanding appearance. Two 
lower boys, who had rowed in the boats, managed 
to scramble on part of their Fourth of June 
uniform—blue jacket, bound with gold lace—an 
appropriate Court dress, the noble stranger being 
in the navy, while others attired themselves in 
““Montem ’’ dresses. 

These costumes produced a very remarkable 
effect, and evidently astonished the honoured 
guest. What could be more attractive than a 
naval officer’s jacket over a nightgown, with a pair 
of dirty football trousers drawn on in the excite- 
ment and hurry of the moment? Or what more 
striking than a ‘“ Robin Hood” mantle over a 
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chintz pattern dressing-gown with a pair of “ top- 
boots’ which were kept to wear on leaving for the 
holidays, as was the fashion in the first quarter 
of the last century. A pole-bearer’s dress at 
“Montem ”’ was quickly made available by Oxley, 
consisting of a blue jacket and brass buttons; but 
as the white trousers and waistcoat were wanting, 
flannel drawers were substituted, which, with dark 
worsted stockings drawn well over the knee, and 
bound with a bright pair of red elastic garters, and 
terminating with a pair of yellow slippers, gave a 
most finished appearance to the costume. 

Oxley could not produce a “‘ Montem”’ pole which 
would have done well for a wand, and have given 
dignity to the office of door-keeper at the levée, 
for that had been cut to pieces by a corporal’s 
sword in Westons’, or school-yard, or in the 
celebrated garden of “Botham” at Salt Hill, on 
. “‘Montem”’ day. A cricket-stump was, however, 
substituted, and with this baton he kept the door of ~ 
the reception chamber, which had been decorated 
as quickly as possible ; but the arm-chair from the 
Earl’s room, with a strip or two or carpet, might be 
called the only ornamental furniture in the house. 

Carpets were just creeping into vogue in the 
times now referred to, and only a few boys of 
wealthy parents enjoyed them, Windsor chairs, 
and a small strip of carpet round the bed, over a 
sanded floor, being the chief furniture of a boy’s 
room. Whether he now works harder and com- 
poses better verses and themes in an easy-chair 
must be left for the Committee on Education to 
decide; but it may be doubted whether such ° 
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luxuries are necessary to fit men for the battle of 
life, or to produce more brilliant scholars than 
Porson, Pearson, Wellesley, Canning, or Derby, 
cum multis aliis. 

The great Duke of Wellington when at Eton 
shared with the author’s father a double-bedded 
room at Dame Naylor’s, and the usual furniture of 
Windsor chairs, press beds, a sanded floor ; and it 
may be doubted if the illustrious soldier and 
statesman would have been greater in either 
character if he had enjoyed the luxuries and refine- 
ment which attend the present Eton boy. It is 
mainly owing to the indulgence of parents that the 
great public schools have become so expensive, and 
if the fees and cost of education had increased in 
an equal ratio with the domestic expenses of the 
boys, it is a question whether such foundations of 
learning could have kept up their numbers. But 
to resume our story. All being ready, Jack 
_Tarnton, captain of the lower boys, acted as 
gentleman-usher, and introduced the company, 
not according to rank in life or place in school, but 
to acknowledged proficiency in sports and accom- 
plishments. For instance, Bill Rucker was pre- 
sented as the best high jumper; Paddy French as 
the first at single-stick and football ; Ransom as 
the best of the light-weights with the gloves; the 
noble Earl as the hardest left- handed hitter ; Fair- 
fax as At with the foils; and Sir T. Fenton as the 
first amateur bird-stuffer, rivalling the famous 
Ledbeater, or George Hall, of Brocas Lane, men of 
“credit and renown.” 

Nothing could surpass the completeness of the 
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arrangements, which, considering the suddenness of 
the notice and the short time allowed for prepara- 
tion, reflected much credit on the ready wit and 
fun of the boys. There was no confusion or 
‘“rouging,’ and rare aptitude was displayed for 
public business; in fact, the whole ceremonial 
might justly be considered a great success. Jack 
Tarnton was peculiarly fitted for his post, and Bob 
Privett confided to him the fact of his companion 
being of royal blood, but that he considered it 
prudent to keep his name quiet under his present 
peculiar position. Tarnton, for a youngster, had 
seen a good deal of life, and in its walks had met the 
illustrious stranger whose appearance confirmed 
Privett’s report, and who was addressed by him as 
“ Fitz.’”’ However, whilst feeling it a duty to 
withhold the name, Tarnton approached the noble 
guest with becoming ceremony. What gentle- 
man-at-arms ever looked grander than the gallant 
captain of the “‘ lower boys’ on this great occasion, 
dressed in his “‘Montem”’ fancy dress of the 
Sultan’s Court, supplemented with white cords and 
top-boots, the full trousers of the Turk not having 
been mended after the damage they had sustained 
at “ Montem.” 

The illustrious visitor was surprised at the im- 
posing and remarkable scene before him, and he 
particularly noticed the good taste of placing a boy 
in the uniform of a naval officer as a page of honour. 

In short, the suddenness and strangeness of the 
scene before him, following the festivities at 
Middleton’s, the perilous retreat therefrom and 
ascent into Atkins’, made the pageant almost too 
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much even for one who was not unaccustomed to 
the forms of state. 

The noble guest was puzzled, and whilst seem- 
ingly overcome with the “ blushing honours” 
which had been thrown “ thick upon him,” a 
sudden noise outside, in which angry words could 
be plainly heard, coupled with the rapid exit of 
Jack Tarnton and Paddy French, aroused him 
from the lethargy into which he was quickly 
falling. 

He sprang to his feet, upsetting the chair of state, 
the door was burst open, Oxley knocked down, 
and Charley Schirkem was dragged in, he having 
contemptuously resisted all endeavours to pay the 
respect due to royalty. A vote was immediately 
put, and carried mem. con., that the. “ traitor” 
should be tossed in a blanket till penitent. 

“All up into S.’s room!’ was the cry. The 
Court was dismissed, and, without respect to rank 
or station, they hastened to the place of execution. 

The room was by ancient custom set apart for 
deeds of arms, boxing, fencing, bolstering, etc., and 
specially for “‘ blanket tossing,” owing to its being 
more lofty than any other in the house.| 

It was also conveniently placed for manly 
exercise and generous fun, being at the top of a 
steep flight of stairs, which the worthy dame could 
not ascend without difficulty, she being a great 
sufferer from asthma. 

The blanket was soon spread, the culprit 
Schirkem cleverly thrown into the centre of it, 
the word given, and up to the ceiling ascended 
his unwilling form, whilst time was kept by the 
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illustrious stranger with the tone of a boatswain, 
and he could not resist taking a turn now and 
then at the accommodating flannel as it visibly 
bent to the descending form of the rebellious 
subject. 

All were working ‘“‘ with a will,” time was well 
kept, while dust and vapour soon filled the room, 
disguising in a measure the sulky features of 
Schirkem, as ‘‘ One fling more,” and ‘‘ Again and 
again,’ drowned his appeals for mercy. 

At this crisis the ‘“‘ door was thrown open,” and 
an elderly and delicate little form entered ; it was 
my dame herself! The sudden apparition caused 
a severe check to the machinery, and Schirkem 
fell—happily, however, not on the floor, for, the 
blanket being drawn into a slant by reason of 
some holding on longer and stronger than others, 
he came blundering and sliding down, and was 
shot out at the feet of the bewildered dame. 

Following in her train were one or two of her 
guests, and among them Berthomier, one of the 
two French masters then at Eton. He was wel- 
comed by the boys, to some of whom he gave 
private lessons after ‘‘ lock up,’ when he had 
many a friendly chat with them; his interest in 
them, as well as kindness of disposition, therefore 
tended to soften the dame’s displeasure. 

In the background, however, was the redoubt- 
able Betsy Lovegrove, who, with her satellites, 
illuminated the room with several candles,.so that 
the different characters were fully displayed to the 
confused vision of the new-comers; but the poor 
dame could not distinguish one boy from another 
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in their disguises : nor could she tell the illustrious 
stranger and Bob Privett from her boarders. The 
formidable Betsy, however, in her revenge pointed 
out the two strangers to her mistress, who was only 
heard to say : “ Boys, to your rooms instantly, and 
I shall see you about this to-morrow morning.” 
Berthomier, too, could not smother his surprise, 
and innocently made matters worse by continually 
questioning the dame whether “ she had seen the 
new boys ?”’ 

Whilst matters were thus getting more serious, 
the captain of the house (whose duty it was to 
preserve order) stepped forward, and gracefully 
expressed “ the sorrow of all that their rejoicings 
should have resulted in any annoyance and incon- 
venience to their dame ”’ ; and continued, ‘‘ that, in 
consequence of the great honour her house had 
received by reason of an ‘absence’ having proved 
the high state of its discipline and character, the 
boys hadin a moment of great joysuddenly thought 
of holding a Masquerade to mark the occasion. 
He would only repeat the deep regret of all her 
boys, or he hoped he might say friends, if they had 
caused her pain or displeasure, and that when they 
appeared before her on the morrow they would do 
so in their costumes in order that she might see 
with what warmth of feeling the festival in honour 
of her house had been kept:”’ 

Miss A—— was much affected by these few 
touching words, and as all chairs had been removed 
from the room, she tottered into the arms of 
Berthomier, who was wishing “ good-night” to 
everyone, expressing the hope that his young 
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friends would at once retire in a quiet and orderly 
manner. 

This contretemps was anything but agreeable to 
the gallant Frenchman, as the boys continually 
quizzed him in their friendly chats about his 
“ sneaking”? for the “dame.” The kind lady, 
however, quickly recovered, and departed with the 
soothing words, “ Good-night, boys; go to your 
rooms,” while Berthomier, as her chief escort, 
kept repeating to her the question, “Have you 
seen the new boys ?” 

Betsy Lovegrove looking “ unutterable things,” 
followed the retiring procession with majestic 
step, and with, as some thought, not very delicate 
exclamations as she turned and gave “a longing, 
lingering look” at Bob Privett and his jolly 
companion. 

After a short pause to allow time for the worthy 
dame to reach her private apartments, it was 
unanimously “‘ resolved” to draw the curtain over 
the scene, and on the return of quiet all thought 
the open way was the best, and that the two 
strangers should leave the house by the common 
doorway. No sooner said than done, and after 
many and repeated hearty expressions of “ fare- 
well” the illustrious guest, with his friend Privett, 
nec temere, nec timide, left the hospitable roof 
of Dame Atkins. It may be said that such an 
event as this could not have happened at a tutor’s 
house, as greater vigilance and order would have 
there reigned. This would, however, seem doubt- 
ful from all that transpired from boarders at such 
houses, who commonly boasted of their indoor fun 
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and adventures as “ far surpassing anything of the 
kind” at dames’ houses; but, as the old proverb 
truthfully says, “Where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” 

No censure should attach to Atkins’ on account 
of the scene here portrayed ; the boys at either 
tutors’ or dames’ would not fail to treat travellers 
with hospitality, visitors like gentlemen, and 
royalty with honour, 
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CHAPTER IV 
COOKE’S CIRCUS 


It was after the summer holidays, 18—, when 
Cooke’s grand equestrian troupe arrived at 
Windsor, and the celebrated proprietor pitched his 
tent in ‘“‘ Bachelor’s Acre,’ within the royal 
borough. It was a spot well known to Etonians, 
and although situated far out “ of bounds,’ many 
contrived to visitit. The troupe was a first-class 
one at the time referred to. Autumn was ad- 
vancing to put a stop to wandering “ outdoor”’ 
entertainments, so the experienced Cooke arranged 
to make his last stand for the season in a populous 
and sheltered quarter. Numerous and attractive 
were the bills posted at every available place 
announcing the great event. 

The walls and shop-windows of Eton, as well as 
the thoroughfares of Windsor, invited “‘the nobility, 
gentry, and inhabitants”’ to witness the grandest 
spectacle and the most extraordinary feats of horse- 
manship ever attempted, while grand placards 
showing the equestrian procession, headed by a 
huge yellow elephant, with a young lady enthroned 
on its back, and a negro seated as postboy on its 
trunk, rendered it impossible for curious youth 
of either sex to resist the invitation. The boys of 
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spirit yielded to the temptation, and many, in spite 
of warning and the “ block,” resolved to visit the 
circus, cote que cotite. This resolution was no 
sooner formed when the “ ear-piercing fifeand spirit- 
stirring drum”’ were heard in the distance, heralding 
a grand cavalcade of knights and ladies in gorgeous 
array. This could be distinctly seen from Barns- 
pool Bridge, and it was soon evident that the 
“ equestrians,” with the attendant elephant and 
other quadrupeds, must advance into the college, 
as there was no room for turning in the narrow 
street of Eton, however cunning and expert might 
be the guiding hands. Scouts from the college 
quickly returned with the enlivening intelligence 
that the procession musi advance, whether in dis- 
obedience to the school authorities or not, and very 
soon the ancient seat of learning was invaded by 
the chivalrous Cooke on his Arab steed, and Mr. 
Merriman mounted on a zebra. Three cheers from 
hundreds of voices saluted the veteran Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The head-master was furious. 
He was about to cross the road from Long Walk 
wall to the well-known lane that will throughout 
time bear the honoured name of Keate. 

Twelve o’clock school was just over when the 
cavalcade was first descried in the distance, and the 
soundof martial music heard. Keate’s custom, after 
leaving his desk in the upper school, was to pass 
through “library,” there to execute fundamental 
business, and “ after twelve” was an ominous hour. 
He had evidently been startled by the unusual stir 
outside, and by the cry “ They come!” and had 
postponed the midday “ bill,” leaving the culprits 
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to escape for a season, at any rate. “ Music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast.” As Keate 
emerged from the narrow entrance to Long Walk 
wall he advanced towards Mr. Merriman, who, as 
well as his steed, were “‘ struck in a heap”’ by the 
appearance (to him) of a great unknown. To the 
general public and present Etonians it may be well 
to describe the head-master’s costume and manner. 

He was of stout but small stature, arrayed in 
full academical robes of a D.D., and wore a three- 
cornered cocked hat, after the pattern of the first 
Napoleon. No wonder, then, without any dis- 
respect to the revered Doctor, Mr. Merriman’s 
nerves, as well as those of the zebra, received a 
great shock. Keate was so taken aback at the 
dazzling sight before him that he for the first time 
seemed to lose presence of mind, and yet he did not 
quite forget his authority, but told Mr. Merriman 
to “‘ stay afterwards,” a command which that gentle- 
man respectfully declined, being unaccustomed to 
act for himself in any way, and certainly not in 
private, while the veteran Cooke, in armour clad, 
advanced and presented the sable-covered Doctor 
with a “‘ bill” of the afternoon’s entertainment, at 
the same time expressing his regret at having been 
forced by unforeseen circumstances to intrude him- 
self and his company within the forbidden and 
sacred precincts of the college. His manner was 
so respectful as well as earnest that Keate bowed, 
and raised his ‘“ Napoleonic” hat, whilst the 
veteran equestrian raised his helmet. He assured 
the learned Doctor, as well as Chief Magistrate of 
Eton, that the cavalcade would retire without 
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noise or confusion, but that, as Mr. Emedy, driving 
a van with twenty pairs of horses in hand, was in 
the rear, it was absolutely necessary to proceed to 
the farther and broader end of college for sufficient 
Space in which to turn. Indeed, he thought it might 
be necessary to ask permission to enter school-yard 
for such purpose; but, to Keate’s delight, it was 
found to be impossible for the “ elephant and 
castle” and “ Emedy’s van” to pass through the 
archway under upper school. Keate smiled, and, 
having received a gracious invitation from the 
veteran Cooke (after the manner and custom of a 
Lord Mayor elect to the Barons of the Exchequer) 
to honour the evening’s entertainment in 
Bachelor’s Acre, the procession advanced, the band 
was hushed, and the several equestrians looked 
amazed at the all-powerful head-master as he 
receded to his house. 

The numerous troupe, with its equipages, 
quadrupeds, and attendants, having reached that 
wider part of college which has been long adorned 
with a majestic elm, made a successful “ wheel,” 
which brought it into a position to leave the 
precincts. However, during the long and interest- 
ing interview between Keate and Messrs. Cooke 
and Merriman, many boys had been fraternizing 
with the knights and ladies in armour on their 
gaily-caparisoned steeds, complimenting the latter 
on their rare accomplishments and _ attractive 
appearance, whilst others had been scraping 
acquaintance with the camels, elephant, and their 
sable attendants, and Fluke Wilding indulging 
in a bout of chaff with the clown. Fluke had the 
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best of it, and it ended in the clown’s dismounting 
from a beautiful dwarf pony, and mounting Fluke 
on it, doubtless a mark of appreciation of his pro- 
ficiency in the vulgar tongue. When the boys, 
therefore, and general spectators discovered Fluke 
on the little charger, with the clown strutting by 
his side, his feet turned backwards, and grinning 
as only a clown can grin, a general roar was the 
result. The pony then pranced and capered, the 
column of knights and ladies was broken, the 
elephant threw up his trunk, and Emedy, with his 
twenty-in-hand team, was dragged half its length 
into Keate’s Lane. Thus the whole procession 
came to a deadlock, preventing any other vehicle 
from passing; in fact, “Mr. Emedy’s carriage 
stopped the way.” 

Keate reappeared, waved his hands in violent 
and imperious excitement at Cooke, called for 
sixth form, for Robinson the constable, and 
roared out to Fluke Wilding “to stay.” This, 
however, was impossible at the moment, for his 
little steed was rearing and snorting with every 
symptom of bolting to ‘South Meadow and 
Cuckoo Weir.” The horses of Emedy’s van were 
soon taken out, and “ put to” again in the main 
thoroughfare, and, this done, the invaders of the col- 
lege left its precincts, but not with the pomp and 
circumstance in which they had entered. Barnspool 
Bridge was soon recrossed, and with “ one cheer 
more”’ from telling and youthful voices the eques- 
trians were fairly on their way back to the royal 
borough. “After twelve” had been nearly con- 
sumed with this adventure, two o’clock “absence” 
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was at hand, and Keate took his usual stand 
in school-yard to hear the boys’ names called 
over. He looked like a “man of war,” annoyed 
because he could not put the blame on any par- 
ticular boy. Somebody ought to be “ flogged,” 
but he had no power to “ switch” Cooke or Mr. 
Merriman. He threatened to punish all the school, 
which was met by a general “ Boo !” The boys 
seeing that the Doctor meant mischief, ‘‘ absence” 
proceeded, and when Fluke’s name was called, 
and he responded with the usual “ Here, sir,” he 
was ordered in unmistakable accents “to stay 
afterwards,” and a victim for the block was pro- 
cured. Absence over, Keate turned into his study 
at one end of the colonnade under upper school, 
followed by “prepostors” and Fluke. To the 
general reader a notice “ to stay ”’ may not imply 
such unpleasant results as notice to “go about your 
business,” but at Eton the former was by far the 
most ominous communication ; nothing, in fact, 
made one feel more uncomfortable in Keate’s day, 
being “‘ told to stay ” unequivocally conveying the 
fact that 


“ The stern preceptor with his threatening nod 
Calls in the wise correction of the rod.” 


“Well, sir, what excuse for your conduct ?” 
exclaimed Keate to Fluke Wilding as soon as the 


_ study door shut off the outer world. ‘‘Is this a 


school for mountebanks, sir?’ The culprit es- 
sayed to speak. “ Hold your tongue, sir !”’ roared 
the head-master ; “ you have nothing to say for 
yourself.” 
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“TI had no hand in bringing them into college, 
sir,’ said the boy. 

“Then who had, sir ?”” exclaimed Keate. 

“ Robinson, the ‘ cad-driver,’ I suppose,’ replied 
Fluke in a suggestive manner. 

Now, Robinson being the college constable ap- 
pointed by the authorities, to designate him as a 
“ cad-driver ’’ was sufficient to increase the bile of 
the indignant head-master, who looked inclined to 
walk Fluke off to the place of execution without 
further parley. However, he had as much self- 
possession, or what is better known as “ brass,” as 
most boys of his age, and so “ stuck up” to the 
great authority, and forcibly remarked that “‘ he 
could not see how he or the boys could have 
brought a long troupe of horsemen and cavaliers, to 
say nothing of elephants, zebras, camels, and 
jackasses, into college when twelve o’clock school 
was hardly over before the advance guard were at 
Barnspool.”’ 

Keate was mute, but, soon reviving, observed : 

“ You could see, sir, to mount on horseback, and 
join in the buffoonery.”’ 

“T didn’t mount,” said Fluke. 

“ What, sir!” bellowed Keate. ‘I saw you 
mounted myself, sir. Adding a lie to make 
matters worse.” 

““ Hear me, sir,” said Fluke. ‘‘ When the clown, 
on his beautiful Lilliputian steed, attracted the 
crowd around him, he invited the boys to ride, 
and, with the word, dismounted, and although I 
resisted all I could, I was forced on the animal’s 
back. You know, sir, what celerity and force 
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clowns possess, and the pony being a performing 
one, it immediately stood on its hind legs and 
bolted. I, for the honour of the school, held on to 
his neck, feeling at the same time considerable un- 
easiness lest I should fall backwards, pony and all, 
under the trunk of the advancing elephant. The 
faces made by Paulo——” 

“ Paulo!” roared Keate. 

“ The clown, sir,” explained Fluke, with a deter- 
mination to have hissay. ‘ The clown’s grimaces 
and the boys’ jeers, sir, made the animal wild, and 
had it not been that he saw you, sir, so suddenly, I 
verily believe he would have run on to the present 
time. That is all I had to do with the affair, sir.” 

“ Then I'll punish the whole school,”’ ejaculated 
Keate, and abruptly commanded Fluke “ to go,” 
an order he was not long in carrying out. He did 
not, however, leave the study without receiving the 
usual warning to all offenders—namely, “ that if he 
pursued such vicious courses’ he would certainly 
“live unrespected and die unregretted.” Keate 
put his threat into action, and for some days after- 
wards curtailed the boys’ play-hours, making them 
come to an extra “absence,” so fixed as not to 
allow sufficient time for a trip to Bachelor's 
Acre. 

This arbitrary punishment, however, could not 
_last long, as it stopped all manly and healthy 
exercises, such as football and hockey, at one 
time in great favour at Eton. The veteran Cooke, 
too, had settled to close his ‘‘ equestrian”’ 
season at Windsor, and, fortunately for him and 
the public, the weather continued most favourable 
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for keeping the circus going. Hence it will be 
seen that, notwithstanding Keate’s authority and 
the vigilance of all under his command, boys did 
contrive to patronize the amphitheatre and to 
encourage the eccentricities of ‘ Paulo” and 
“ Merriman.” In the following week several of 
the upper boys went to the circus, and since it was 
necessary to put on some disguise, the family 
wardrobes of ‘“‘ Jack Wansell,” “Sam Munday,” 
“Larry Miller,’ and of other watermen and 
“ sportsmen ”’ living in the vicinity of Brocas Lane, 
readily supplied a sufficiency of shooting and 
fishing jackets, smock-frocks, and leather gaiters 
for the occasion. 

The first visitors to the circus brought the 
most flourishing account of its success, and the 
reports of Ogle maj. and Elton-Pyne, sup- 
plemented by those of Wilding, led to over- 
flowing houses, much to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Cooke. 

Keate and his satellites soon got wind of what 
was going on, and strong measures were im- 
mediately taken to checkmate the boys in their 
well-planned game. 

Jones and Blessington had a very narrow 
escape of being “ nailed” by a master who had 
gone to an afternoon performance, and was seated 
in a front row, near to the Miss D——’s, sisters of 
the tutor in whose house the two boys boarded. 
Miss Fanny smiled on recognizing Jones in his 
comical disguise, and she looked so kindly that he 
was tempted to telegraph to her a look of confi- 
dence ; in fact, she seemed as if sensible a great 
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secret was entrusted to her. Blessington quickly 
caught her sweet expression, and he as well as 
Jones felt perfectly safe under the eyes of either fair 
one. They were taken aback, however, for a 
short time, but when looking at the girls again, as 
they could not help doing, all alarm was removed 
from their minds on perceiving that their hands 
were on their lips in a pointed yet judicious 
manner, as they leaned on the cushioned border of 
the dress circle. 

The afternoon entertainment over, Jones and 
Blessington walked boldly out with the crowd: 
but they could not help turning round to their 
fair friends, who, they perceived, were evidently 
purposely detaining two tutors. The boys hesi- 
tated whether they should not stay to thank them, 
rather than fly from the peril they were threatened 
with, but prudence overcame gratitude at the 
moment. It is needless to say their tutor never 
heard of their escapade, and that they were not 
“ found out.” 

Fuller was not so lucky ; he met his dame as 
he was going into the circus, and was at once 
“booked.” It was most unfortunate for the lad 
that his dame had no sooner seated herself on 
arriving rather late than a gun was fired off by the 
performing pony, and the lady, being of nervous 
temperament, screamed so desperately that she 
_ brought on nose-bleeding, and was obliged to make 
her exit, and it was at this crisis that she met young 
Fuller quietly sneaking in at the side entrance. 
If he had been Fluke Wilding he would prob- 
ably have said, ‘‘ Cheer up, old gal,” and taking 
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him for some “ rough,’ she would have lost the 
impression of his real character. As it was, Fuller 
had to beat a rapid retreat back to college, and the 
next morning his dame complained of him to 
Keate. Fuller being a new boy, the head-master 
considered it showed a very bold spirit to go so far 
out of bounds as Bachelor’s Acre, Windsor, 
and to the forbidden circus. At the same time, 
as Fuller was in every other respect a well-con- 
ducted boy, he was allowed “ his first fault,’ and 
so escaped a “ switching.” 

Ratford maj., too, had a narrow escape, only he 
happened to be better disguised than young 
Fuller. He was a tall boy for his age, and 
sported an old velveteen shooting-jacket, which, 
with a pair of moleskin trousers and a full-sized 
old “ wide-awake ”’ sort of hat (not common forty 
years ago), well covering a purposely dirty face, 
gave him the appearance of a ‘“‘clod.”’ Almost 
immediately before him on the pavement, leaving 
Peascod Street for the ‘Acre,’ was Tutor 
K——p, who, in consequence of a sudden and 
violent rush of roughs, was thrown from his centre 
of gravity, and was in the act of embracing 
“ Mother Earth,” when his fall was broken by the 
timely aid of Ratford. K——p, in his flurry, 
did not recognize his protector, which was the 
more remarkable considering the effect upon 
Ratford’s countenance at having been brought face 
to face with an authority of the college, who had 
doubtless been put on duty to “ nail” boys at the 
circus. K——p’s suspicions were in no way 
roused, and after thanking the “ working’ lad, 
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was diving for the “odd sixpence” in the “ corner 
of the pocket,” when as suddenly as the attack 
had been made Ratford vanished. | 

The successful costume in which he had been 
disguised had been lent by young Charlie Hester, 
son of the well-known boat-builder, waterman, and 
basket-maker many years resident at the end of 
Brocas Lane—the same “‘ Hester” whose large 
shed was for some time used as a theatre by the 
boys, and where, as history truly records, was held 
“the mirror up to Nature.” 

After these escapes of Fuller and Ratford the 
difficulties of getting to the circus increased, and 
it was generally believed throughout the school 
that the authorities were more than ever in 
earnest. It was also thought that extra detec- 
tives had been put on to meet the present crisis. 

The ability of the boys, however, was equal to 
the occasion, and they managed to go to the 
circus, and, with a rare exception or two, without 
detection, running the blockade with pluck and 
skill worthy the sons of the “right little, tight 
little island.” They changed their tactics, how- 
ever, and preferred to “run the gauntlet” by 
night, although the penalty for “ getting out” 
after “lock-up”? made the attempt far more 
hazardous. Had the authorities “‘ winked” a 
little at the boys’ conduct in broad daylight, they 
_ would probably have cared little about the circus, 
which most of them must have seen in the holidays; 
but too much opposition increased the risk, and 
with it the fun and enterprise which are never fast 
asleep in a British constitution. With the “ owls,” 
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therefore, the youths resolved to turn out after 
dark, and the cry was ‘“‘ Nocte volamus !” 

Just at this moment, too, a newly-posted 
placard, attractively designed, announced that ‘‘M. 
Diamond, the flying Hussar, would jump through 
a hoop surrounded with daggers over the heads of 
forty boys taken from the company and placed 
underneath the perilous leap.” Every available 
disguise was secured, and all the usual means of 
getting out after “lock-up” considered and ar- 
ranged—where the exit should be, and what the 
watchword and signal for a safe re-entry. At this 
time there were no street-lamps in Eton, which to 
some extent facilitated the “blockade runners” : 
but, on the other hand, there was the danger of 
falling suddenly against an enemy before getting 
under way. It had, however, been decided by the 
commanders of the night expeditions that only 
boys above a fixed age, and up to a certain standard 
of dexterity, should be permitted to go out after 
“ lock-up,” and only a few per week from any one 
dame’s or tutor’s. A “ muff” was prohibited, as 
he would probably betray all. Hence rules were 
soon made, and agreed to nem. con. 

It was a dark and foggy evening when Oxley’s 
turn came to descend from the accommodating 
window at Dame Atkins’. Quickly lowered in 
safety, he boldly made for the archway opening 
into the main thoroughfare leading to Eton High 
Street. He had, however, hardly reached it when 
he heard footsteps advancing, and then a fore- 
boding whispering. He boldly rushed on into the 
increasing mist which hung over the then shallow 
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waters of Barnspool, waded through them, and 
once among the willows on the farther side, 
suddenly stood still, with his legs crossed and 
One arm thrown out, which no doubt produced 
the desired effect of giving him thé appearance 
of a small “ pollard,” the smock-frock forming 
part of his disguise, which was greatly too 
big for him, magnifying his size under the fog’s 
influence. He had not remained long among the 
osiers and willows when he heard splashing and 
scrambling behind him, and then something like 
“ D—m it ; it’s a stump !” 

“It cannot be a master,’ said Oxley to himself, 
“ that’s clear, but it is one who can run, and there 
are two to one,” so, thinking prudence the better 
part of valour, he bolted, regardless of impedi- 
ments which the fog presented, and making his 
way by the Lane from Tanjier Mill through 
Eton, he doubled, crossed the street, and made 
for the “ Turk’s Head,” kept by Ann Savager, 
“a good old soul who never gave tongue” ; then, 
running through her garden, and struggling over 
the palings at the farther end, landed himself well 
down towards the Brocas. He had not delayed to 
take a “lingering look behind,” so was rather 
“blown,” but once in the open he slackened 
speed, “ pulled himself together,’ and made a 
Straight course for the river. There most fortu- 
nately he found a skiff unfastened, but drawn up 
rather high on the bank, the stern just touching 
the stream. Oxley managed to float it without 
noise, and in a few minutes was paddling over to 
the Berkshire side of the river, where after a short 
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cruise, and all unnoticed, he landed on the 
“Goswell’s”” in safety. Having quickly secured 
the boat, he wended his way through the out- 
skirts of Windsor into Peascod Street, with 
Bachelor’s Acre near at hand. Having entered 
the circus tent, brilliantly illuminated, Oxley’s 
eyes became confused, and he hardly knew where 
he was, so sudden was the glare of light after the 
dull and lonely journey he had experienced from 
Barnspool. It was not long, however, before he 
recovered himself, and found, to his comfort, that, 
although he was in the front ranks, he was in the 
midst of town lads, and sons of Eton tradesmen, 
and cads who he knew would not “ peach,” and 
that a small “pouch” would make any question- 
able neighbour stanch. 

Oxley had not long gathered his sight when he 
“ twigged ” in the front row of the dress circle, and 
immediately before him, his tutor and another 
master, the Rev. Mr. H——. This was an aspect 
far from satisfactory, and whilst considering 
whether a move might not be judicious, he felt a 
gentle pull at the skirts of his smock. Turning 
quickly and rather nervously, he found, to his 
delight, that it was his ‘‘con.,” Lord E——, the 
noble Earl also having made a successful run from 
his tutor’s on the farther side of college. His get- 
up was marvellous, and he looked spick and span 
just as if the first of tidy mothers, proud of her 
growing son, had turned him out in his Sunday 
best, and as clean and bright asanew pin. In fact, 
he was so rare a’specimen of a country lad that 
Oxley thought the contrast between him and his 
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noble friend might lead to dangerous remarks and 
discovery. 

By this time preparations had been made for 
the fearful jump of the “ flying Hussar,” and 
M. Dimond, in bespangled tights, was bowing to 
the circled audience before bounding on the spring- 
board ready to receive him. The clown had cut 
his jokes and answered his own riddles, and all 
were in breathless expectation when, with the 
social expression “‘ Here we are again!” “ Paulo” 
pulled Oxley and his “con.” the Earl into the 
middle of the circle, and squatted them down with 
legs turned out and bodies close together as a com- 
mencement of the line of the forty boys over whose 
heads the flying horseman was to make his somer- 
saults. This was such a novel and unexpected 
honour for Oxley and his “con.” that it greatly 
distorted their countenances, making, no doubt, 
their disguise the greater. To cut and run was 
out of the question, as they were conspicuous 
objects, and anxious mothers were drawing eyes 
upon them by endearing exclamations, such as 
“ Poor little fellers !’’ “ How scared they looks, 
to be sure!’’ “ Shouldn’t be allowed, and with 
‘orrid daggers, too, ready to fall on their precious 
‘eads!”’ Oxley and the Earl, as they sat alone in 
the circle, longed for others to come in and com- 
plete the rank, whilst ‘“‘ Paulo” and Mr. Merriman 
were struggling to secure the required number. 
Great, then, was the relief to Oxley and his “con.” 
when they found that additional recruits behind 
and before brought them into about the middle of 
the rank. Most of the youngsters looked so jolly 
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and satisfied with the prominent position in which 
they were placed that, with the snobs of the royal 
borough, Oxley and the Earl thought it prudent to 
be jolly also, and yet they were shy of getting too 
sociable ; they, in fact, like John Gilpin, “little 
thought when they set out of running such a rig.” 
M. Dimond soon finished his marvellous perform- 
ance amid the plaudits of the company, and the 
forty youngsters darted from their quarters like 
rabbits in a warren. The evening’s entertainment 
soon terminated, and with the rush Oxley and the 
Earl quickly found themselves in Peascod Street. 

“Come along, old fellow,” said the former to his 
companion ; “ we can avoid the streets.”’ 

“ How 2?” replied the Earl. 

‘All right,” rejoined Oxley ; “ mum till we get 
into the open.” 

On they went, took the fields skirting the 
borough, and without any drawbacks reached the 
spot where Oxley had an hour or two before left 
the skiff; it was gone. This was a very serious 
check. What wastobedone? It was hazardous, 
indeed, to take the only way over the river, and 
perhaps be “nailed”? by college authorities and 
spies returning from the entertainment ; but there 
seemed to be no alternative, and precious moments 
were passing, it being a great point to get back 
to college before the general body of playgoers. 
Fortunately, as the two “ blockade runners” were 
thinking what to do for the best, by the river- 
side a sound of splashing water and a pole sliding 
along the side of a punt was heard. 

‘“‘ Give us a spin across,” said the Earl to the 
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man he had just descried in the still hazy night 
cautiously dropping down on the stream. 

“ Friends,” cried Oxley, as the punt drew nearer. 

“ Allright, my lads,” answered the waterman : 
it was “‘Shampo Carter.” What he was about at 
that dark hour the boys did not think it their place 
to inquire, but they knew he had not been seeking 
fair play at the circus. “ Shampo,” however, soon 
twigged who they were and what they were 
“arter,”’ and observed : “ ’Ossmanship be all werry 
well in its way, but give me waterworks. Plenty 
of masters and watchers yonder, I suppose ; 
there be a couple on ’em, too, down in college. I 
hates the d—d skulking beggars. All serene, my 
lads, with I”; and so saying, he safely landed 
them at Brocas Meadow. 

After shaking a hand with the friendly 
“ Shampo”’ in a way which left him satisfied with 
his job, they took an affectionate farewell. Landed 
once more on the Eton side, they soon made for 
their headquarters, Oxley for the garden of his 
dame, which bordered the ditch from South 
Meadow. There he took leave of his “ con.,” then, 
cleverly clearing the ditch palings of the garden, 
made his way through the outhouses to the back- 
door. A pebble or two at the nearest window 
above signalled “ Paddy French,” who came down 


quickly and let him in. No one had been to his 


room during his absence, and in a few minutes 
Oxley was in his place, and in a few more asleep. 

The Earl had to run a little farther over the 
meadows where Oxley had left him, and with the 
influence which his high position, and with the 
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equally high character he held with all who knew 
him, he was quietly readmitted at his tutor’s by 
the faithful butler. 

“You mustn’t do this no more, my lord,” 
whispered “‘ John Thomas,” as the young noble- 
man speedily and silently retired to his room. 

Autumn was now at its close. Days had grown 
“beautifully less,’’ and chilled mists of nightfall 
began to rise over the valley of the Thames. No 
wonder, then, that an announcement “ that this 
would be positively the last week”’ of the per- 
formances of Mr. Cooke’s equestrian troupe was 
easily credited. One thing struck them very 
forcibly when Mr. Cooke ceased to keep open 
house—namely, that no one had been “ found 
out” after “ lock-up ’’—a remarkable fact when 
it was borne in mind that extra “absence” was a 
common nightly occurrence, and none could tell 
at what particular house or moment it would take 
place. The crafty spy and wide-awake tutor were 
either too soon or too late “ for the fair.” No one 
was therefore brought to the “ block,’ and when 
the familiar hall bell summoned the boys to 
respond to the muster-roll, they could always face 
the reverend inspecting-officer, and say (within 
themselves), in the words of “‘ Paulo”’ : “‘ Here we 
are again !” 

The fact of spies being stationed about college 
had long taken possession of the youthful mind. 
The escape of Oxley, and the intelligence which he 
and the Earl had received from ‘“‘ Shampo,’’ fully 
confirmed the general report. Besides, for some 
time footsteps had been heard pacing like a sentinel 
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up and down by the great tree on the north-western 
end of the college, and a figure had been noticed in 
that quarter after dark till midnight. The boys 
did not think it could be only the constant 
“lover” of their dame’s or tutor’s cook. They 
had come to the conclusion it was a dastardly spy, 
and they resolved at the first good opportunity to 
bring him to grief. As soon, therefore, as it was 
ascertained that the circus would disappear in a 
few days a council of war was held, and plans were 
arranged for successfully attacking ‘“ Snooks.” 
Four of the smartest and strongest upper boys 
were told off for special duty—namely, to fix 
“Snooks”’ to the great tree at the “’ witching time 
of night,” so that, unless he made very great 
resistance or screamed out “‘ Murder !’’ too lustily, 
he would probably remain “‘ outward”’ bound till 
daylight, and the time when Nature became re- 
animated in college. “ Fast find, fast bind” was 
the motto, and the four went to work with a will. 
Nox erat placidum, etc. (“‘ Aneid,” 4). 


“Twas night, and weary men and maids 
Enjoy’d their placid sleep ; 
The woods and waves were still, the glades 
Were dumb, the stars did creep 
Their middle course. The birds were set 
At roost by lake and grove,” 


All were at rest save Everett, Lightfoot, Roper, 
and Brewin. It was a dark though clear night. 
The old tree increasing the shadows, the four 
nevertheless prudently veiled their faces, and as 
the school-yard clock chimed forth the appointed 
hour the bold quartette stole out from their 
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dame’s and tutor’s houses, situated in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the favouring tree. Soon they 
“nailed” the enemy hanging thereabout, and 
soon the signal to advance was given and under- 
stood. Lightfoot and Roper, being the fastest 
runners, were provided with a long and tough cord, 
with which they were to entangle the tmmnocent 
“‘Snooks,” and when secured to drag him sharp up 
to the tree, while Everett and ‘‘ Badger Brewin”’ 
(being the strongest) were to pin him firmly and 
helplessly to the “ grand trunk,’ until the cord 
had been well coiled around his arms, legs, and 
corporate body. The assault was so well planned 
and timed that “‘ Snooks’”’ could make no defence. 
Although it was four to one it was no “ puss in 
the corner” work. The four, advancing from 
opposite points, quickly attacked ‘‘ Snooks’s”’ 
centre, and he no sooner heard stealthy footsteps 
rapidly advancing than he was secured within the 
meshes of the rope, and made a part of the stately 
elm. It was but the work of a few seconds 
from the time he was ensnared to the time of his 
captors leaving him, bound beyond the skill of any 
Davenport Brother (had he then existed) to uncoil 
him; and as his high-crowned “ beaver’ had 
been deeply forced over his head and face, only 
allowing room for respiration, it could not be re- 
moved without the aid and delicate attention of 
another, for too much force would reverse the lining 
of the hat, and seriously damage “‘ Snooks’s”’ ears, 
if not wholly destroy them. So thus muffled up, 
there was small chance that his cries for help would 
be heard. The still hours of night wore on, its 
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candles near their sockets, and as tutors, dames, 
and authorities were preparing for bed, ‘‘ Snooks’s”’ 
hopes and chances of release were very remote. 
The expedition was a great success, and the 
gallant four lost no time in retreating to their 
several rooms, standing not “ upon the order of 
their going, but going at once’’—a rule to be 
observed on most occasions, especially on such a 
one as is here recorded. 


Softly and swiftly the four ‘cut and run’ 
From their foe more astounded than gory ; 
They rais’d not a cheer for their victory won, 
‘ But they left him alone in his glory.’ ” 


CHAPTER V 
‘BARNEY'S COW ”’ 


THE decline of 1823 had well set in, and Autumnus, 
“the barber of the year,” as recorded in an old 
almanack, had commenced “shaving bushes, 
hedges, and trees, calling with his scanty pate upon 
the groves, parks, meadows, and pastures to yield 
to his unerring hand.” The fall of the leaf had 
begun, and early “lock-up” shortened out- 
door amusements and lengthened indoor ones. 

It was a fine October evening; the sun was 
sinking in full glory below the horizon, soothing 
some troubled passions to repose, while stimu- 
lating the senses and awakening the imagination 
of others, when the unusual event which forms 
the subject of this chapter came off in college. 

The cricket season had departed with the close 
of summer, and with the “ Cowes”’ Regatta, dur- 
ing the late holidays, the boating season had also 
ended. Bear in mind, however, gentle reader, 
that the great annual “ aquatics”’ off the Isle of 
Wight were in no way responsible for subsequent 
occurrences and their results at Eton. 

Among the curiosities of Nature at the time 
referred to, none could be found more striking 


than ‘ Mat Groves ”’—better known as “‘ Barney 
58 
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Groves””—a study for a Buffon, Currier, or 
Lavater—in fact, “take him for all in all, none 
will look upon his like again.” Barney was a 
small farmer and cowkeeper, the latter part of 
his calling, doubtless, being the most profitable 
item of his business, the demand in college for 
milk being steady and increasing, while Barney’s 
homestead bordered the convenient waters of 
Barnspool and the river. No one seemed to know 
where his headquarters exactly were, but as he 
was regularly noticed of an evening, as long as 
the season permitted, following his drowsy and 
straggling herd on its way from the neighbourhood 
of South Meadow, through Keate’s Lane to the 
farther side of Barnspool, it was generally believed 
that Barney lived in the locality of Tanjier 
Mill. 

His dress was as original as his character, but 
it no doubt suited his form and feature, consisting 
of the most primitive style of the “ Early English ” 
yeoman, with an ancient smock enveloping his 
rustic suit. His behaviour was civil, and he 
seemed to possess a fair share of the “ milk” of 
human kindness, being able to stand a joke better 
than most ignorant people ; consequently, he was 
pleased at being saluted as “Barney.” His 
“cut ’’ would not lead to the conclusion that he 
had ever been fond of sport, but rather that he 
had been rarely seen among the swains who, 


“ Daily labour done, 
With rural games play’d down the setting sun : 
Who struck with matchless force the bounding ball, 
Or made the pond’rous quoit obliquely fall.” 
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An excellent portrait of this strange character 
was in the possession of Mr. Barton, an esteemed 
tradesman of Eton. It isa highly finished picture 
in oils by the late Bristow, of Windsor, whose 
paintings were of a high order. The picture 
should be in the possession of the college author- 
ities. 

Barney possessed the failing common to his 
countrymen. He had too great a love for “‘ John 
Barleycorn,’ and was, therefore, too often ‘in 
beer.”” However, when even not himself, he 
still was proud to declare his citizenship and 
loyalty by vociferating with peculiar energy that 
““ Johnny Whop-Straw is a true Briton,’ and as 
he was often in his cups, nobody doubted the truth 
of the imputation. As the motto says, In vino 
veritas, there was some satisfaction in knowing 
“Barney ” could feel the force of the lines— 


“Is there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!” 


The worst of it was that he did not keep this 
important and patriotic communication to him- 
self, but roared and blurted it out till late at eve, 
as he seemed to fancy pro publico bono, interrupting 
the composition of themes and verses and oft 
making “night hideous,” and so he would have 
gone on till morning and the effects of the beer had 
oozed away, had not the tender constable of the 
night steered “ the true Briton ” through the some- 
what intricate channel which led to his domain. 

On such an evening as before described boys 
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were collecting and hanging about the entrances 
of their houses before “lock-up,” bandying wit 
with passing friends and neighbours, when Bar- 
ney’s cows came creeping on in sluggish mood, 
and in divisions ‘‘ few and far between’’; while 
farther still in their rear in twilight’s dizzy distance 
could be seen the unsteady figure of their owner. 
The cows knew their road well, and seemed more 
able to guide “‘ Barney ”’ than he them. 

The moment for “ lock-up” had arrived, and 
authorities in cap and gown were visible, bend- 
ing their steps to their appointed rendezvous, 
while boys were tardily slinking off to their several 
domiciles. 

“ Here’s a lark!’ cried Colley mi. “If there 
isn’t one of the cows up my dame’s yard, and 
she seems as ‘ groggy’ as Barney.”’ 

“Give it her!’ cried Tarnton, shying at the 
cow a football which, as “lag”’ of lower club, he 
had brought home with him to save the trouble of 
taking it to “ Jack Wansell’s”’; and it made no 
odds, for Tarnton could blow the bladder out 
as well as any man, and, besides, it afforded a 
game along the passages of his dame’s house 
during the long evenings. 

Talk of a “ ‘rouge’ at the wall”! The author 
remembers none sharper than those which took 

place in the narrow passages of his dame’s house. 
It was difficult for the intruder to get clear away. 
The yard was a cul-de-sac; and what with 
boys dodging about and rushing in for “ lock-up,” 
she seemed puzzled what to do, when the Rev. 
Mr. Beech was announced to be well advanced on 
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his way to hold “ absence.’ Fortune favoured 
light hearts influenced with a strong presentiment 
that my lady had no objection to a littledomestic 
amusement. She had, too, at this critical moment 
evidently taken the humble boys’ entrance as the 
threshold of some stall. This inclination failed not 
to catch the eye of youth, and with clever man- 
ceuvring on the part of the ringleaders, she quietly 
entered the passage-way, and by turning sharp 
round to the left, pursued “the even tenor of 
her way” till she reached a somewhat contracted 
square hall, on the opposite side of which was the 
dame’s parlour. 

The footsteps of Tutor Beech could be dis- 
tinctly heard nearing the front door. What was 
to be done? One thing was clear: Charles Lamb, 
the footman, could not advance, owing to the 
block up, to answer any knock at the door, when, 
happily, by a little coaxing, ‘Mrs. Vacca’”’ was 
safely and quickly lodged in the convenient front 
parlour, the door of which was ajar. No sooner 
in than the door was locked till “‘ absence’? was 
over. Charles Lamb assumed the tutor had 
arrived, and, thinking the boys were late, and had 
got the start of him, it did not strike him that the 
confusion was occasioned by any extraordinary 
circumstances. 

The hall-bell sounded; the front-door was 
opened, and in marched the reverend authority. 
“Mrs. Vacca”’ did not, as some of her sex would 
have done, “speak her mind.” It was a wonder, 
however, that Tutor Beech, who was no flat, was not 
struck by the countenances of those around him, 
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for the “funk” that madame would have her 
Say or upset the economy of her hiding-place, or 
do some very unsatisfactory and inconvenient act 
before “‘ absence’? was: over, caused the most 
ludicrous expressions to appear on some of the 
boys’ faces, while others looked as if just recover- 
ing from a nightmare. Their faces had the dan- 
gerous effect, however, of prolonging the “ roll- 
call,” for Mr. Beech could not help remarking that 
his young friends looked ‘“‘ happy,” and wished 
them good-night. 

As Beech left, the boys retired to their rooms 
much slower than usual, in order to give him 
time to get well away from the house and at a 
safe distance. The domestics had no idea what 
kind of a guest was on the best carpet, and were 
quietly hanging about the servants’ hall and 
kitchen, situated in a remote part of the premises. 
And here it must be observed what a lucky chance 
it was that “ Mrs. Vacca,’’ directly she got into the 
small passage-way by which she entered, turned 
short round to the left instead of the right, for 
had she taken this latter course, she would have 
made her appearance before the servants in time 
for them to have informed Mr. Beech of her 
arrival previously to ‘‘ absence.”’ 

Charlie Lamb was a good-natured flunkey, and 
was alive to the advantage of keeping well in 


with the young gentlemen ; but Betsy, especially 


if her monkey were rising, would complain on the 
instant, and without hesitation. 

The dame was out at a return “ tea-fight’”’ in 
Windsor—another fortunate circumstance on such 
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an occasion—and “‘ Barney,’ who could be heard 
still telling the winds that “ he was a true Briton,” 
was too drunk to miss the cow. After, therefore, 
ten minutes or so had elapsed from the time of 
Mr. Beech’s retreat, Hurdlestone maj. quietly let 
“Mrs. Vacca’’ out of the parlour, and she retraced 
her steps down the long passage leading to the 
yard, passing at a very acute angle the boys’ 
entrance, near which, and within eight yards from 
the servants’ hall, she announced her arrival by 
such a terrific note that Betsy, cook, scullery-maid, 
Charlie Lamb, and Buttons were brought to a 
fond and last embrace. Betsy was for once 
“ cowed,’ and even addressed Paddy French as 
Dear Mr.——, begging him to “ keep the hawful 
animal ’”’ from her, and to turn it out. 

““ She came in with my tutor,’’ said Hurdlestone 
mi. 

“Put her ‘in the bill,’ ”’ suggested Lord S. 

“Don’t be tmperunt,’ retorted Betsy. “Tl 
tell your dame,” continued the excited woman, 
recovering herself, and yet not daring to move, 
while “Mrs. Vacca”’ held the centre part of the 
kitchen. 

“Go ahead,” said Penfold ; and at the word of 
command out went the agreeable “ Mrs. Vacca,”’ 
and, turning to the left, entered a railed-in grass 
yard, which led to a spacious laundry. Once in this 
open and rural spot, although she had been very 
quiet indoors, my lady kicked up her heels in pure 
opera style, and danced a most vigorous and ex- 
citing hornpipe. The cook followed, but she was 
too much unnerved to be of use in getting the 
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animal off the premises, and the scullery maid, 
with spit in hand, and Buttons, with a boot- 
jack, looked hardly equal to sing “the tune the 
cow died of.” ; 

The boys by this time had enticed “ Mrs. Vacca” 
into the laundry itself, generaily forbidden ground, 
for here a grand collection at the end of a periodical 
three weeks’ wash had been spread out to dry. 
“ Mrs. Vacca,” after her dance and the pleasantries 
she had indulged in, immediately upset the steadi- 
ness of the “ horses”? there assembled, and down 
they came with a crash. Fine ‘linen was tossed 
about in a style that would have gladdened the 
spirit of a broken-down shirt-maker: and that 
exploit finished, she bounded through the grass 
court again, and boisterously took the passages of 
the house in a canter, attracting, after the manner 
of the fair sex, many followers. It is right to 
state that most of the boys had had enough of 
her company, but once in, it was a very difficult 
problem how to get her out, the passages being 
so long and narrow, and the turnings which led 
to the entrances generally so sharp that, unless 
one in advance could open the street-door when 
“Mrs. Vacca” got into the square hall at the 
private entrance, she could only repace the long 
passages of the house and turn round at either 
end. 

_ At one moment, when in the hall near the 

front-door, hopes were entertained that she could 

be escorted out to her own quarters, but just 

as Charlie Lamb was opening the door, ‘Mrs. 

Vacca,” whether influenced by some more mis- 
5 
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chievous boy or not, again took refuge in the front- 
parlour. 

A gentle tap at the front-door, followed by as 
gentle a ring of the bell, proclaimed the dame’s 
early return, her health forbidding late hours. 
There was a most unusual dimness about the 
hall, occasioned by a thick dust, which Miss Atkins 
was struck by as soon as she entered. The boys 
in waiting on “‘ Lady Vacca”’ retired up the passage 
to listen and watch with eager senses. 

“‘ Charles,” said the dame to her footman, who 
looked like ‘a fish out of water,” “‘ what is all 
this? Why this mist? So calm a night, too, 
and yet such choking dust. Tell me, sir,” raising 
her asthmatic and weak voice. 

Charles, like most of his station and some few 
of a grade higher, instead of telling the truth out 
at once, kept breaking the néws, intending to 
lessen the shock, and bending his velveted knees, 
minced out a reply: ““ Yes, mum; there’s been a 
sad deal in the wind since you went out, mum—in 
fact, mum, a very shocking haccident ’as ’appened 
here, hupsetting hall on us, from the captain of 
the ’ouse, mum, to our Buttons.” 

““ Goodness gracious, Charles!’ said Miss Atkins 
anxiously, as her voice fell, and she clasped with 
her gentle hands a rail of the staircase. “ Are any 
of my boys injured ? Tell me which of them. Say 
what has happened! Send Elizabeth to me. 
Seldom it is I leave the house, and now on 
this solitary occasion—— Oh!’’ repeating these 
mournful exclamations as Charles glided away, to 
bring the distracted boys’ maid. 
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In this interval the distressed dame by great 
efforts reached the parlour, intending to gain the 
Sofa there, when, on pressing back the door which 
had partially closed, she was met face to face by 
the party in possession. Charles and the boys’ 
maid were just in time to catch the shock-stricken 
dame and carry her upstairs, where she was re- 
ceived by the captain of the house, who, to do 
him justice, was distressed at the serious turn the 
affair had taken, for he was one of the upper boys 
who had really tried to free the house of “ Mrs. 
Vacca’s”’ company. 

Apothecary Pilbrow was sent for, and soon came. 
Whether he was aware of the cause of the shock to 
his patient before he saw her was not known, and 
the servants were so scared as to be almost de- 
prived of speech ; but, from what the boys could 
find out, the doctor was so puzzled that he pro- 
nounced her case as one of “ violent hysteria, | 

_ aggravated by feverish symptoms, as if blood 
| poisoned by bad vaccination.” He left, and 
renewed and increased efforts were made to coax or 
drive “ Mrs. Vacca”’ out of the house, but she stuck 
within walls like a snail to its shell. However, 
the difficulties of regress were so great that the 
most judicious attempts ended in failure, and the 
oft-repeated journey through the long passages 
of the house to the turning-point at each end 
seemed to be interminable. ‘Mrs. Vacca” 
evidently understood the adage of “one good turn 
deserves another.” i 

After Pilbrow’s departure, Charles remained in 

the hall, and his evident impatience led the boys 
5—2 
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to conclude that Pilbrow would report matters to 
a tutor on his way home, and such turned out to 
be the case ; but, as he was in great haste to get 
home to prepare restoratives for his patient under 
her peculiar indisposition, he merely left a short 
. but earnest message ‘“‘ that Mr. Hawthorn would 
lose not a moment in going to Miss Atkins.” 
Pilbrow’s prompt measures had the desired effect, 
for in a very short time after his departure the 
anticipated “bell” for “‘absence”’ resounded with 
more than its wonted power, and at a very late 
hour the boys were again summoned to answer 
to their names. 

“ Pilbrow’s sneaking,” exclaimed Lord S——. 
“ He shall have a bolus for his pains,” said Oxley. 
“Snob!” cried Tarnton. ‘Cad!’ reiterated 
Hurdlestone, as they obeyed the summons, at 
the same time following the self-possessed “ Mrs. 
Vacca,’ who was again on her beat from the rear of 
the premises to the front-hall; and as there was 
no room to pass her, it was inevitable that the 
imposing lady must be the first to enter an appear- 
ance before the grave authority. 

There he stood, erect and determined, Charles 
by his side, looking thoroughly “‘ cowed.” “Sound 
the bell again,’ said Mr. Hawthorn. Charles 
gave one clang, and immediately “Mrs. Vacca” 
presented herself. The effect was tremendous. 
The master gave himself a “ double remove,” 
which took him, regardless of any “ form” or 
ceremony, to the first upstair landing leading to 
the dame’s private apartments. 

“Come in,” said a feeble voice within a baize 
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door near which the Rev. Hawthorn had pitched 
himself ; but this he, with great self-command, 
would not do. Poor Miss Atkins thought he was 
Pilbrow, who had bounded upstairs in his zeal for 
her recovery. 

The boys had by this time assembled round the 
hall. Charles stood convenient to the street-door, 
ready to open it at the right moment, and making 
the most seductive glances at “Mrs. Vacca,” who 
stood in the middle of the hall, as if thoroughly 
satisfied with herself, and fully appreciating her 
many admirers. The reverend tutor cautiously 
came down from his elevated position. 

“Shall I hold her by the tail ?”’ said Hurdle- 
stone in a tone of solicitude; but the alarmed 
tutor looked so convinced that prudence was the 
best part of valour, that he took no notice of the 
consideration which had been evinced for him. 
_ He descended to the lowest step but two of the 
_ staircase, and when just about to order the cap- 
tain of the house to call over the names, “ Mrs. 
Vacca”’ turned her unquiet yet mournful eyes upon 
him. Charles at this moment opened the door, | 
the boys gave one united effort, “hard all” 
together, and ‘‘ Mrs. Vacca”’ took her leave at last | 
of the evening party. The boys made every sign . 
of giving three cheers, to show their satisfaction i 
before the astonished authority, but their dame’s 


state checked any noisy demonstration. ‘“‘ Mrs. 
Vacca,” however, was not so considerate, for, having 
once sniffed the fresh night air as soon as she | 
quitted the door under the archway, her powerful 
“contralto”’ resounded with a furore sufficient | 


i 


l 
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to bring down the “ house,” and to do renewed 
violence to the unstrung nerves of the wonder- 
stricken dame, if not to shake her out of her bed 
in the room above. 

The street-door being closed, the reverend 
master descended, and, advancing towards the 
captain of the house, who looked well prepared 
for an attack, ““I am amazed,” said the Rev. 
Hawthorn, addressing the assembled boys—“Tam, 
I repeat, amazed at what I have seen. I shall 
complain of the whole house to Dr. Keate”’: and, 
turning to the captain, desired him to call the 
names over. This done, and done quickly, the 
reverend party turned out, and the boys turned 
in to bed. 

The next morning brought with it a whole 
holiday, so called, though some work is done on such 
days at Eton, and the boys seemed as bright as the 
day, the consequences attendant upon and likely 
to follow the cow’s proceedings having caused no 
fearful visions nor “ babbling dreams to affright ” 
their souls—no brutal nightmares. The lower 
boys were in the same boat with the upper, and 
as no ringleader could be pitched upon, the former 
felt they would not be unfairly punished, and 
that although Keate might and could switch the 
whole school—for his power was great in that 
particular line—still, the chances were that he 
would not flog the whole house for such a cause. 
The first ‘‘ absence” of the day came, yet none were 
told “to stay,” and each succeeding “‘ absence”’ 
passed off without the expected notice. This 
somewhat puzzled the boys, as it was opposed to ° 
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the ordinary course, punishment, as a rule, quickly 
following complaint, and, besides this, it was 
known that Keate had been closeted “ after 
twelve”’ with their dame, although she was on 
“downy couch reposing,’ and in deshabille. 

At “lock-up,” however, the boys’ doubts were 
set at rest. Keate, who never held “‘ absence”’ at 
that time or during the evening, except on very 
special occasions, was seen advancing towards 
Barnspool. Decked with academic robes and 
““ Napoleonic’”’ hat, such an appearance was not 
to be mistaken. The boys quickly retired to their 
headquarters. The bell soon summoned them, 
and all well knew into whose presence they were 
summoned. There was a little scrimmaging as 
to who was to lead the van, and some giggling 
when the well-known and threatening words, “ Be 
quiet, sir ; I know your voice,’ were blown down 
the passage-way with epidemic effect. An “ aggra- 
vated’’ cough, or, rather, a violent eructation 
from bronchial tubes, was soon recognized, and in 
a few seconds all were face to face with the per- 
sonification of authority. Each looked as if he 
remembered that when Keate says “Stay,” it 
is performed. Silence being complete, before the 
boys answered to their names, Keate addressed 
them as follows: “A very childish, yet un- 
warrantable proceeding, cowardly and ungentle- 


-manly—one calculated to lead to the most serious 


) 


and fatal results——’_ At this moment, unseen by 
Keate, Oxley maj. made a “long nose,’ alias 


- “stretcher,” alias “ cock-snooks,” at Jack Tarnton, 


who, feeling that he must laugh, contrived at the 
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same moment to effect a sneeze, the result of 
which was that he burst and spluttered out as if 
a bottle of “ ginger-pop” had gone the wrong 
way. Charlie Lamb laughed outright, and, after 
dropping the “absence” bell from his hand, 
thereby increasing the extraordinary sound which 
Tarnton had originated, bolted to the kitchen. 
Keate continued: ‘‘Most unseemly, Tarnton. I 
shall, I say I shall, make a particular note of your 
conduct, sir; and, as I said before, the gravest 
consequences might have resulted from the ridi- 
culous and childish behaviour of all of you, and 
but for the very just and kind views of the worthy 
and amiable lady who through your folly has 
received such an appalling shock, I should have 
determined upon a very much severer punish- 
ment. As it is, however, I must make a great 
example. Come to my chambers after twelve 
to-morrow. You'll all live unrespected and die 
unregretted ; and now answer to your names.” 

They were soon called over, and the captain of 
the house, doing footman for Charlie Lamb, who 
had not recovered his gravity, opened the door 
cheerfully for the reverend head-master, and as 
cheerfully closed it upon him. 

Although Keate was vigorous and severe in his 
manner, it was clear to the eye of boys accus- 
tomed to scrapes that, although his countenance 
did not show an expression “more in SOrrow 
than in anger,” still, it had not that vermilion 
hue which was so peculiarly his own when his 
“ monkey ” was up. 

Before twelve o’clock the next day their dame 
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had greatly recovered, and they were assured that 
she had said everything to Dr. Keate that could 
mitigate punishment—indeed, she had strongly 
suggested that “ her boys could not so far depart 
from their usual propriety of conduct and gentle- 
manly tone as to have been the promoters of the 
event which had been so serious ; that there was 
no information of their having caused the animal 
to take shelter in her house; that she had often 
heard ‘ cows’ were sometimes as mad as ‘ bulls 3 
and that she considered her servants more culp- 
able than her boys.’’ With this information the 
whole house advanced with firmer step to Keate’s 
chambers at the time appointed. The boys were 
punctual, the doctor less excited, the interview 
short, sentence soon pronounced—the upper boys 
were to make a hundred verses in a fortnight, 
half to be shown up at the end of a week. “‘ Take 
for your theme,” said Keate, “finem respice ; 
and you lower boys,’ he continued, “ write your 
names at my house at one o’clock for a fortnight.” 
This was, perhaps, the more serious punishment 
of the two, as it spoilt the two hours’ play-time 
from after twelve. Boys might obtain help in 
their verses or get them done for them, but they 
could not well get another to sign a name. Prob- 
ably Keate felt convinced that these boys had 
been the chief promoters of the mischief. 

_ The first week’s verses were soon done, and at 
the time appointed they were punctually shown 
up. Jack Tarnton’s were so good that, had they 
been an ordinary school exercise, he would have 
been “sent up.” As, however, they were a 
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“peena,”’ he could not receive any reward, and the 
author regrets he has not been successful in his 
efforts to obtain a copy of them. After forty-five 
years it is difficult to remember much of “‘ Muse 
Etonensis,’’ never published, but he well recollects 
the two following lines which Oxley mi. composed 
in a comic ode, and upset even the gravity of 
Keate’s countenance : 


«Fit quamvis figuli caupona Taurus atrocem, 
Mus manet ut Domine Vacca quieta loco,” 


which Oxley mi., at his dame’s special request, 
thus translated : 


“Though in shop of a potter a bull becomes wild, 
In a dame’s room a cow, as a mouse, remains mild.” 


It has been said by a late Etonian author “ that 
Keate had a ‘ wonderful command over his bad 
temper,’ for he never lost it.” On this occasion, 
however, he certainly showed that he possessed 
a fair share of the “‘ miJk of human kindness.” 
He did not punish the culprits more than they 
deserved. He listened to their dame’s solicitation 
in mitigation of sentence, and in consideration 
of Tarnton’s “ good copy” and display of scholar- 
ship, the reverend head-master gave a free pardon 
to all the offenders. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FLOOD 


In the year 1822 the waters of the Thames rose 
rapidly, quickly covering the Brocas South Meadow 
and surrounding country. In short, there was a 
general “run upon the banks,” putting the town 
of Eton and the coliege authorities into an awful 
panic. Brocas Lane was under water, as also 
the whole of the playing-fields, where the majestic 
elms seemed to frown upon the cool invader. 
Keate’s Lane, too, and a great part of Eton High 
Street were brought under its influence before 
the tide began to ebb. Probably this was the 
deepest and most extensive flood since that which 
blew up Fifteen Arch Bridge on Slough Road. It 
was a cheerless prospect, and it put a stop to all 
legitimate outdoor amusements. It was all very 
well at first, for every novelty encourages “‘ larks ”’; 
but after a week or ten days’ excess of “ heavy 
wet,” boys got tired of its company. Of course, 
all communication between Windsor and college 
was by carts and boats, and much amusement was 
often originated by boys taking possession of the 
former by force, and if the owner or driver 
offered too much resistance, a fight frequently 
ensued. 
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On one occasion a race took place between young 
Joe Hyde, the pastrycook, and the apprentice 
of Nason, the fishmonger, which ended in a dead 
heat, for the latter succeeded in killing his horse 
by running it between the pillars of an ancient and 
striking porch at Newman’s, the butcher’s, near 
to Barnspool. The unfortunate nag was not 
brought to grief in consequence of any great shock 
to its system, but through his head being kept 
under water too long for his recovery. Happily, 
no Etonian was driving the cart at the time, but 
one or two were in it, and as they all had to take 
the water, they immediately ducked the youthful 
Joe, making his countenance look more like a 
“fish out of water” than in it. In this opera- 
tion others became immersed, whilst some passing 
in carts and boats received a share of splashing—an 
art in which the boys excelled, owing to daily 
practice during the boating season. A naval en- 
gagement became general, and “ boarding” the 
order of the day, for no sooner did a ‘cad or 
town-boy’’ appear in cart or boat than he was 
pulled out as a victim to the bad coachmanship 
of the young apprentice. 

At length the close of after ‘twelve’? warned 
the boys that it was time to make their way to 
their rooms—an operation which required a good 
deal of ingenuity, considering college was sur- 
rounded by water, and the facilities for “ nailing ” 
thereby greatly increased. The only plan, how- 
ever, was to sneak along the houses in the High 
Street, and then to dash upon the dry part of 
it towards Barnspool Bridge in small detach- 
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ments, and by making a sudden dive into the door- 
way of the nearest dame’s, secure a good retreat 
as well as a dry rig-out from friendly wardrobes 
before the college chimes sounded for two o’clock 
“absence.” 

Boating, too, became general over South 
Meadow, and so long as the open space of dead 
water was kept to, all was serene, for the usual 
depth was just about enough to float a skiff or 
punt ; but there was considerable risk in taking a 
“ rapid,” formed by a flow of water through a gap 
in a hedge, making a most terrific and fantastic 
turn in the current ; and “as one good turn de- 
serves another,” an eddy was the common result 
at these points. There was a grand freak of the 
waters forming this feature from the hedge which 
bounded the Brocas, and it required much skill and 
no little pluck to take the drop, for, although 
the water was, as a rule, shallow over the fields, 
still, where it fell into the lane the depth was con- 
siderable, and the eddy almost unmanageable. 
The only plan was (and it may be safely asserted 
that none but Eton boys could accomplish it) to 
keep the bow of the boat well with the course of 
the current, and as soon as it began to rise, after 
taking the cascade, then to put the rudder “ hard 
a-starboard”’ or “ port,’ as a sailor would say, 
and to use a scull as an aid to the rudder— 
in bargee language, “‘ cramping her.”’ These weirs 
were very dangerous, for should the power over 
the boat not be put on at the right instant, the 
inevitable consequence was that it would dash 
headlong into the bank on the other side, and then 
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go down stern foremost, leaving no option to the 
crew but to swim for it. 

Happily, there were no Civil Lords of the Ad- 
miralty reigning over the “ wet bobs” at Eton, 
so when once afloat the officer in command had 
his own way, which was generally the right one, 
for he seldom came to grief. Moreover, when the 
floods came and “‘ the rapids were near,” he was 
equal to the occasion. The boats, too, were 
generally seaworthy, for, although many were 
“rum uns to look at,’ they were commonly of 
a build suited to the occasion, and seldom foun- 
dered without being made to do so. 

Besides the attractive cascade just referred to, 
there was one still grander and more terrific, from 
the boundary hedge of South Meadow into the 
lane leading from college to Cuckoo Weir : but, 
attractive as this was, it was rarely “ shot ” over, 
being in close proximity to Keate’s Lane, and in 
so great a flood as the one now recorded the cur- 
rent was so strong that, when once through the 
“falls,” the boat was almost at Keate’s front 
palings. 

The adventure of Fludger maj. made a lasting 
memorial of the hazardous nature of such a 
rapid. He had been quietly cruising over the 
wide expanse of waters, sometimes paddling, 
and then punting here and there over sudden 
and uneven shallows. The wintry air still bore a 
freshness, indicating frost. ‘ What a jolly lark,” 
said Fludger to himself, “if we should have 
ice! What skating and what chance of Keate 
catching the ‘lag’ boy! What hockey, too!” 
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Whilst thus musing, he found he was drifting with 
some undercurrent towards the great Niagara. 
“Now or never! Tl brave it,’ said Fludger. 
Fortis cadere, cedeve non potest. He brought his 
rudder hard a-starboard, and worked his scull 
astern. 

The fall, however, was not to be cleared without 
damage. The rudder touched the top of the bank 
and got adrift. The blade of the scull broke 
short off, and after the boat, by dint of the 
greatest judgment and pluck, had been brought 
round, clearing the opposite bank by a mere 
shave, it was borne by the torrent well up to 
Keate’s Lane, and there it stranded. 

At this point there was a waterman stationed 
with a punt, skiff, or other craft, ready for any 
emergency ; but, fortunately, at this moment 
he was absent on some special service. Fludger 
was debating whether he should try and work his 
boat back against the current with the one scull 
left, or abandon it to its fate, and make the best 
of his way to his tutor’s on foot, and he was in the 
act of turning his head to reconnoitre, when who 
should he see but Keate himself. 

The flood had just reached his garden-gate, and 
a plank about fifteen feet long had been raised 
to enable him to reach terra-firma. He was 
leaving his house when the boat stranded, and 
when he had mounted the plank he had a com- 
manding view of the ill-fated craft. Fludger could 
not mistake the ‘‘ man then on the look-out,” and, 
being only at about fifty yards’ distance, he was 
considering whether to surrender at discretion 
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and make the best defence he could, when a dodge 
occurred to him, which might lead to a successful 
retreat. 

Keate called vociferously for Fludger to come 
on, but not by his right name, adding the word 
“sir” very emphatically. Fludger dropped into 
the boat, and, lying along the farther side of it, 
tilted it over so that it formed a good breast- 
work and screen from the keen eye of authority. 
This done, Fludger peeped through the row- 
locks, and, twigging Keate quickly returning to 
his house, felt certain that assistance to secure his 
capture was being sought. 

Not a moment was to be lost. Carpe diem, 
especially as ‘‘ Billy Fish,” the college waterman, 
could not be far off in his punt ; and if Fludger 
were detected, retreat would be cut off. He 
therefore deserted his boat, and after pulling it 
as far as he could into a position to render more 
intricate the only channel navigable, made his 
way to the banks of South Meadow. 

Here he ventured to look back, but no one 
was in view. He heard voices, however, and the 
sound of a punt-pole ; he thought, also, that he 
heard the voice of “ Billy Fish” in the “ vulgar 
tongue,” saying hard things against the hapless 
boat athwart the only passage-way by which he 
could work his punt near enough to receive 
Keate’s orders. 

Fludger cut away as well as he could in the cold 
bath there was no escaping from. Fortunately, 
two boys in a skiff not far off saw him in diffi- 
culties, and immediately put on a spurt hard 
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all. Their zeal was greater than their judgment, 
however, and, having no coxswain, brought their 
boat so hard on to shallows that, although they 
disembarked and were aided by Fludger, it re- 
quired many a “strong pull and pull altogether 
to get her off. 

“ What has been up?” said Bob Kelson to 
Fludger, as they all entered the boat. 

“ Pull away,” replied the latter, “and no jaw 
till we’re safe, that’s good fellows. Keate’s close 
by or his scouts; pull away. [ll direct you 
clear of all shallows and chasers, and you may 
be sure one or two are after us.” 

It was an anxious and exciting moment, but 
the hope that the impediment thrown in the way 
at Keate’s Lane and the difficulties of their pur- 
suers in punting against a strong and increasing 
current encouraged the fugitives to greater exer- 
tions to get clear away. 

“Keep near ‘town-side,’” said Handly to 
Kelson, pulling stroke ; “ it will cover us a little.” 

“Yes,” added Fludger ; “‘ and let me out round 
the corner by Atkins’ garden. Mind the torrent 
at the neck of the ditch leading to Barnspool. 
There an old willow-trunk leaning from the bank 
will carry me over the garden palings.” 

The ditch was very deep at that point, and the 
flood there bubbled and curled angrily as it fought 


its way to Barnspool Bridge. 


“ Good pilots, by George !’”’ exclaimed Fludger. 
“All right,” said Kelson and Handly, as, like 
ancient mariners, they kept their skiff just at the 
spot to which Fludger had directed them. 
6 
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“Now,” said he, “cut, my good fellows, and you 
shall know all to-morrow.” 

They did not take “a long farewell,” the 
urgency of the moment preventing all ceremony. 
The two rowers pulled away to Brocas Lane, and 
Fludger without delay made preparations for his 
perilous course over the old stump. 

“ Forward,” he said, and then, where the willow 
lay “aslant the brook,” he crossed safely into 
the safe harbour which Dame Atkins’ garden 
afforded. Fludger knew the spot well, for al- 
though he lodged at a tutor’s, he had cons. at 
Atkins’, and had on more than one occasion 
escaped from danger through this convenient 
communication with the meadows bordering the 
college. 

There was very little fear of interruption or 
observation when once within the garden. Nothing 
was to be seen except the heads of a few washed- 
out winter cabbages, and it was very unlikely 
that Dame Atkins or any of her domestics would 
be then taking a walk among them. 

Fludger made the best of his way to the back- 
door of the house, wading his course where he 
thought the pathway had been, and after some 
staggering occasioned by rubbish washed over the 
grounds and stumbling against the swollen remains 
of a late celery-bed, he reached the desired 
refuge. What was his astonishment, however, on 
finding the door open and the whole ground- 
floor under water. Here planks had been raised 
on old Windsor chairs, on which he was glad to 
mount, having been knee-deep in water for the 
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last three-quarters of an hour. Making his way 
through the long and narrow passage of the house, 
he soon heard voices, and recognized that of 
Fluke Wilding. 

“ Fluke, old fellow,” cried Fludger, “ give me 
a hand.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, old stick-in-the- 
mud ?” said Fluke. “You must be a flat fish,” 
he continued, “ to be puzzled by a flood. Come 
up, old flounder.” 

“You're a flounder,” cried Fludger. 

“ That’s a tw quoque,” rejoined Fluke, which 
shut his con. up. 

By this time Fludger was at the foot of the 
staircase which led to the first-floor, and in the 
room on the landing Fluke, Jack Tarnton, and 
Oxley. 

“Well, old chap,” said Fluke to Fludger, 
“you're a trump to look us up in our water- 
logged old hulk. Not very cheering, old boy, I 
assure you, and, by George! you have had a 
damper.” 

“I believe you ; and I’m as cold as the cabbage- 
stumps in your dame’s garden,” replied Fludger, 
looking rather blue about the nose, and with his 
lips beginning to quiver. 

“Take a pull at this,” said little Oxley, who 
pulled a bottle from his cupboard. ‘“ Here’s 
some creature comfort still left of the ‘sock’ 
which was sent me from home. Take a good swig.” 

Fludger was nothing loath, and swallowed the 
comforting draught without any further pressing. 
It was a most fortunate circumstance that this 

6—z2 
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cordial was at hand, for the appearance of Fludger 
in his shivering condition somewhat alarmed the 
youthful trio. 

“Any other houses under water?’ asked 
Tarnton. 

“Not that I know of,’ was the reply ; “ but I 
think old Keate deserves a wet blanket.” 

‘What's up ?” said Fluke. 

Fludger, having got some warmth into him, took 
a second dose of Oxley’s cherry bounce. This 
had the desired effect. Soon he could say, like 
Bombastes: ‘‘ Throughout my veins I feel a genial 
glow.” Fludger was himself again, and, after 
donning dry garments supplied by his cons., 
he entranced his hospitable companions with an 
account of his late cruise, wreck, and preservation. 

“Lucky cock!’ exclaimed Fluke Wilding, “in 
making this harbour. We have only been just 
overtaken by the flood, and, of course, as we can’t 
get out, you cannot. Your being ‘out afresh’ at 
aaa then, will be satisfactorily accounted 

Ore) 

Fludger soon twigged this intelligent remark of 
con. Fluke, and resigned himself composedly to 
his fate. 

And here the author must pause in his narrative 
to describe the rare works of art which had become 
fixtures in this plain, old-fashioned room of 
Oxley’s at Dame Atkins’—works which many an 
old Etonian would give much to now possess. 

The well-known room at Dame Atkins’ had 
large squares of panelling compartments in the 
wainscot, and upon eight of these squares the 
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late Rev. Henry Trench (a popular Etonian, 
and afterwards a most excellent and zealous 
clergyman) about the year 1816, when a boy at 
Eton, burnt with a hot poker most exquisite copies 
of some of George Morland’s celebrated drawings. 
The Swan—Dog—Pig—Cow—and Man Cleaning 
a Horse, traced with a poker such as was common 
in former times in a boy’s room at Eton, would 
have done credit to the great master’s skilful 
hand. And had distinctive marks for merit been 
then usual at public schools, Trench must have 
been “ sent up for good.” 

The author trusts that these works are still pre- 
served ; they formed for many years a great 
exhibition at Eton, and many visitors to the 
college failed not to call and see them. The 
boys, with all their fun and frolic, held these 
drawings “sacred,” and if sufficient care has been 
given to them the ruthless hand of time may have 
been made to stay its influence over them, and, 
though impaired by age, they may for some time 
yet embellish the well-remembered boys’ room at 
Dame Atkins’. 

Fludger having finished his narrative, Tarnton 
entertained the refugee with an account of how 
the waters had unceremoniously taken possession 
of his dame’s. 

‘“ Before the flood reached the inner garden 
precautionary measures had been taken to dam 
it out, and a flood-gate had been fixed across the 
only back-door through which the invader could 
enter ; this barrier was of strong wood, and suffi- 
ciently high. We were hard all at dinner, when 
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all of a sudden a roaring sound, accompanied 
with a splashing crash, and at the same instant a 
chilly feeling rising to our knees, convinced us all 
that ‘ Aquarius’ had taken possession. The scene 
that followed beggars description. All jumped off 
their chairs as if they were shot, mounting the 
forms and even the dinner-table. My little dame 
hopped upon her chair like a small bird, whilst 
Charlie Lamb in full livery stood as awkwardly 
as most men would up to their ‘shorts’ in cold 
water. He looked like a half-drowned rat, and kept 
shouting, ‘ Well, I never !’ 

“ Betsy rushed in, followed by the other servants 
as if awakened from some awful dream or night- 
mare, whilst the miserable cat clung to the fat 
scullery-maid’s back, securing the greatest dry 
surface then possible for its preservation. Having 
seated my dame in a chair above the level of the 
flood, she was carried upstairs. We all waded to 
our rooms, and soon found means of bringing the 
remains of our grub up there. The servants had 
received such a ‘damper’ that they were useless, 
so we had all the work to ourselves, and made a 
good lark of it. 

“What caused the dam to give in is, of course, 
put down to Snooks, Mr. Nobody, or the cat. 
Such a mess! Kitchen fire out. Grub under 
water, with the pots and pans, etc. The ‘swipes,’ 
though accustomed to water, was washed away. 
The servants in despair, and as to our poor old 
dame, I think it will be the death of her. They 
do say the flood-gate was artfully dislodged by— 
well, I shan’t say, but murder will out, so you'll 
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know soon enough, and if he’s found out won’t he 
catch it, that’s all!” 

“Switched and turned down,” exclaimed 
Fludger. : 

“ Expelled,” said Oxley. 

“Well, it’s an awful nuisance, and nobody 
knows how long this flood will last, and how to get 
the water out of this rum old house will puzzle the 
dons,” drawled Fluke Wilding. 

This last remark was unquestionably to the 
point, for the highest level of the house was nearest 
the back garden, and it kept falling step by step at 
short intervals till it reached the front hall and 
parlour, which was a foot or more below the level 
of the highroad ; so, the water once in, the deepest 
part would be at the front of the house, and unless 
some drain could be made through the side wall into 
Barnspool ditch the flood, after subsiding and going 
down, would still leave a pond in Dame Atkins’ 
house. It would fill a volume to tell the damage 
to furniture and property, and the many annoy- 
ances resulting from this catastrophe. However, 
it did no harm to health, no illness attending 
the excess of Father Thames. 

The boys, however, suffered mentally, if not 
bodily, for they were punished with extra work, as 
if they had caused the disaster. Some who seemed 
to think the event a great lark fancied that they 
would escape lessons, and have nothing to do but 
to play football upstairs, and aquatic games in 
the garden, but their hopes were soon blighted. 
The grub and household possessions were not the 
only daily supplies put into the first-floor windows 
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by the attentive ‘ butcher, baker, and candle- 
stick maker,’ but the school prepostors came 
in regular rounds with the extra exercises, 
themes, and verses; hence, although the im- 
prisoned boys had nothing to say by heart, or 
lessons in school, the gain was more than balanced 
by the excess of written exercises indoors ; besides, 
having no construing, the work was made harder 
for them when they reappeared in school. It 
turned out, therefore, whether the inundation at 
their dame’s was purely accidental or the conse- 
quence of design, the boys were great sufferers in 
many ways, and especially by being kept a week or 
ten days within bricks and mortar. 

It was after “ twelve” on the day when Fludger 
was wrecked and made the port of Dame Atkins, 
and being a half-holiday, there was afternoon 
service at the chapel, which, however, in common 
with others, he was unable to attend. 

No sooner was service over than the pre- 
postors went to inquire for boys who had been 
marked “ out afresh.’ They could not, under the 
circumstances, gain admission at Atkins’, and 
were overcome, as far as boys could be, with 
the desolate appearance of the antique dwell- 
ing. Communication being established, however, 
through a first-floor window, after summoning the 
boys with the usual, ‘“‘ I say, you fellows,” several 
of the prisoners rushed forward. 

‘ What's up ?” said Markham ; “ you’ll all catch 
as 
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“Up to our knees in water,’ exclaimed the 
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captain of the house: “ tell Keate so, and be 
blowed.”’ 

“Well, that’s civil, at any rate,” rejoined the 
prepostor. 

“Tt’s plain,” said Jack Tarnton, “and if you 
doubt it you had better force open the door, if you 
can, and see for yourself.” 

“Well, where are you all?” continued the 
prepostor, and called over the names of all “ out 
afresh,” which, in fact, consisted of all the inmates, 
the invading element having entered during 
dinner-time. 

The whereabouts of the absentees being ascer- 
tained, Fludger came to the window, or rather was 
pushed there. 

“ You here,” exclaimed Markham ; “well, you'll 
be switched.” 

“ Will I?” replied Fludger in a confident tone. 
“Why, it’s punishment enough to be ducked as I 
have been. How would you like it, old fellow ?” 

“When were you last by Keate’s Lane 2” 
inquired Markham. . 

‘“ What’s that to you ?” replied Fludger. 

“ You're nailed,’”’ continued Markham. 

“ Very like a whale,” rejoined Fludger. 

“ You're billed safe enough,” added Markham. 

‘ Hookey !”” said Fludger sneeringly ; “‘ who- 
ever heard of a fellow being switched or having a 
‘ peena’ for being in another’s rooms as I was when 
the flood forced us all up, as if Keate himself had 
been calling ‘ lower boy.’ ” 

“Very fine !”” said Markham. 

“ Well, tell my tutor,” said Fludger, “ I’m water- 
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logged here, and if he’ll give me the pleasure of a 
visit I shall be glad to see him.” 

“T’ll tell him all you say,” replied Markham. 

“Then you'll tell no lies,’ said Fludger, “‘ and I 
wish you could get me out of the front windows, for 
I don’t see why I should be made to sleep in this 
damp old house, and perhaps drowned in one of its 
cabins.” 

“Youll have to wait Keate’s orders,’ said 
Markham ; and, so saying, he left with a full 
account of the absentees at Atkins’, including 
Fludger, and of the calamitous cause of their 
confinement. 

The only outdoor amusements at Dame 
Atkins’ during the time it was under water con- 
sisted of aquatic sports, which were certainly 
carried on with great skill and vigour over 
the back-yards and gardens, such as punting 
about in tubs, fine specimens of which were 
quickly obtained from the great laundry, racing 
with stilts, prisoner’s-base, and puss-in-the-corner, 
all of which afforded sufficient exercise. Getting 
about for air and amusement was facilitated 
by the following simple means. Two .common 
Windsor or kitchen chairs were mounted by each 
player, who by placing his foot on each seat, 
and then holding the top bar, propelled them 
easily and quickly by a combined movement. 
These games were very successful ; the leg of a 
chair sinking into boggy earth gave a competitor 
a cold bath, thereby causing much amuse- 
ment. 

The boys, however, soon longed for the waters 
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to subside, and for dry land to reappear. Besides, 
it was better fun to drive a cart up and down Eton 
High Street, with the risk of being nailed, than 
to be imprisoned within the boundaries of a water- 
besieged house and kitchen-garden. In about ten 
days the tide receded, and the carpets of Dame 
Atkins’ ground-floor began to show their washed 
faces. Everything was soon hung out to dry; 
increased fires were lighted; fresh supplies of 
provisions were brought into store, and the busy 
movements of daily life resumed their wonted 
course. All were in their places again except 
the cat, which, happily to relate, was the only 
domestic animal that perished in the flood. 

Inconvenient, however, as the inundation cer- 
tainly was, occasioning no trifling loss, too, to the 
unfortunate dame, some good resulted from it; 
the boys vowing “that should they ever witness 
another flood they would never fail in aiding the 
house authorities in keeping it out, that prevention 
was the best remedy for such an attack, and that 
anything was preferable to a ‘water cure,’” the 
last opinion coming specially home to those who 
it was strongly suspected had caused the flood- 
gates to give in. 

The exciting scenes here recorded are but a few of 
those which occurred during this wet season at 
Eton. Many things happened in other parts of 
college equally interesting, but lest anyone should 
doubt the truth of what has been described, part 
of a remarkable poem by the “ Montem Poet,” 
written during the Christmas holidays, is appended. 
What a vivid account does it give of the effect of 
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floods upon the trade and society of the town and 
college, while the strong appeal to the boys to 
return and share the dangers and inconveniences 
of the enemy must be felt as beautifully and 
feelingly expressed. 


“THE ETON FLOOD. 


“ Continual rains descend fr’m western show’rs, 
Scattering leaves from the sylvan bowers ; 
The north wind howls, and through the forest roams: 
The aged oak heaves forth its awful groans ; 
Dark storms of hail through sloping valleys sweep 
And fearful kine retire, as if to weep. 
The tender doe seeks the well-known cover ; 
B’ her side, as guard, attends her constant lov’r ; 
Fawns, hinds, and harts leap th’ turbid torrent’s brink, 
Nor stay to see the drowsy waters sink ; 
Away they trot and leap and jump by turns, 
As the deluge pours from a thousand urns. 
All Nature appears in wrath, as if th’ Fates 
Intend to drown th’ land from ten thousand gates. 


* * * * * 


The torrent descends from a hundred hills: 
Bubbling brooks are no longer tinkling rills ; 
Swol’n with violence rush the liquid foams, 

And murmurs harsh as it to distance roams; 

Old Father Thames, from millions of ways, 
Receives tribute which he t’ Ocean pays. 

O, Eton! favour’d of the tuneful Nine, 

Your classic bowers by the true sublime ! 

Your votari’s gone t’ spend their Christmas days, 
To receive reward, th’ youthful crown of bays. 


* **! * * * 
Return, return, and celebrate in verse 
The direful hardships of your foster-nurse. 


Your church is safe, your upper school the same, 
But what can be said for your courtly dame ? 
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Parlours invaded by th’ insidious foe ; 
Alas! alas! they fly in fearful woe! 


* * * * * 


Return, return, and cheer your tradesmen’s brow ; 
Who've practis’d well and long their solemn bow. 


* * * * * 


Our ven’rable Father Thames goes his rounds, 
And usurps the stand of Dr. Keate in bounds : 
Your playing-fields, alas! one dreary sea, 
Laments with tears of anguish, by me t’ thee; 
Invites you back by all the well-known calls 
Of Honour, Virtue, to her sacred halls,” 


CHAPTER VII 
‘“MONTEM ” 


THE old and curious custom of ‘‘ Montem,” prob- 
ably coeval with the foundation of the college, and 
triennially celebrated on Whit Tuesday at Eton, 
fell before the overpowering advance of the Iron 
Age so soon as communication between Eton and 
the outer world was well established by “ rail.” 
Some have supposed that the custom derived its 
title from a monkish procession to a small mount, 
called “ Salt Hill,” situated close by the highroad 
to Bath and Bristol, and hard by the once small 
hamlet or town place of Salt Hill. It was no 
doubt originally a religious ceremony. To this 
mount, according to ancient legend, monks would 
occasionally march in procession, and then and 
there sell consecrated salt—hence Salt Hill. 

Queen Elizabeth, on visiting the college, desired 
to see an account of its ancient ceremonies, and in 
the list presented to Her Majesty was mentioned a 
periodical procession of the scholars, who recited 
verses and collected money for various purposes. 
When the collection was first solely applied for the 
use of the captain of the school on his leaving 
Eton appears uncertain, but the earliest notes 
and records of this ancient ceremony refer to the 
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collection of “salt” as having been for a long 
series of “‘ Montems ” gathered from the public, 
to form a purse for the captain of the school 
on his commencing his University studies at King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Thanks to the benign influence of Apollo and 
the Muses, the mount is not levelled, but remains 
with us to this day ; it is almost hidden, however, 
from the gaze of the traveller either by road or 
rail, every variety of modern villa having sprung 
up like so many mushrooms over the classic 
grounds of Salt Hill. Such edifices may be 
now called suburban, seeing that they can be 
reached in about thirty minutes from Paddington. 
It is devoutly to be wished that this small mount, 
once, it is supposed, a Saxon barrow, and still 
sacred to ‘ Montem,”’ may be preserved till the 
college itself has passed away, and that it never 
will become, under the influence of change and 
revolution, an appurtenance of some semidetached 
villa or box, whither retired citizens may resort 
for relaxation and repose, big with the recollections 
of turtle and ledgers. 

Although it is not strictly within the scope of 
this volume to give a full account of Montem, it 
may be acceptable to some of my readers who are 
not Etonians to have a general outline of its 
peculiar features, and agreeable to old Etonians to 
be reminded of them, especially, too, as upwards 
of thirty years have passed since the old custom 
was celebrated. . 

Some account of Montem may be found in 
Miss Edgeworth’s “ Parent’s Assistant,” Mr. 
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Hone’s “‘ Year-Book,”’ and Britton’s “‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales.” 

The procession is supposed to have originated in 
the ancient manorial custom of “ hunting the ram,”’ 
as well as the custom of “ salt,’ both of which 
belonged to the Manor of Eton. This custom con- 
sisted of giving to the tenants of the manor after 
harvest an acre of barley, and a ram was to be let 
loose for them to hunt, which, if they caught, they 
were to feast upon and make merry with ; but if the 
ram escaped, he was to be enjoyed by the Lord of 
the Manor. 

The procession of the scholars was formed early 
in the forenoon, and marched three times round 
school-yard — while ‘‘absence,’”’ or the roll-call, 
was held—the captain leading the way, followed 
by his servants, marshals, lieutenants, and officers 
of state, with their attendants; then in order 
came the fifth form, two and two, as corporals, 
and behind each followed two lower boys, with 
a white pole in hand, called “polemen.” This 
necessary part of the ceremony being concluded 
amid the admiring throng of parents, relatives, 
and old cons., an adjournment to Salt Hill and 
the mount was made. 

The march there ought to have been conducted 
in extended order, two and two, but after a 
terrific squeeze through the gate at ‘‘ Western’s 
yard,’ leading to the playing-fields, “ confusion 
reigned supreme,” and a complete rout to Salt 
Hill soon followed. 

Great, too, were the impediments at different 
points occasioned by a grand “block up” of 
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equipages and vehicles, from the fast drag to the 
country waggon. Nevertheless, boys, authorities, 
soldiers, bandsmen, visitors, acrobats and mounte- 
banks, some along the road, others over fields and 
gates, successfully found their way to reunion and 
refreshment. 

Nothing could be more picturesque and en- 
chanting than the scene in “ school-yard ’’—the 
procession of youth, with gay dresses and happy 
faces, winding its way through a dense crowd of 
nobles and gentry, and of a rare collection of 
pretty girls and lovely women such as no other 
assembly in the world could outvie. 

A guard of honour from the garrison at Windsor 
was always in attendance to keep order, or rather 
to aid the pageant, for as to the former, the soldiers 
soon became boys for the occasion, and discipline 
only amounted to an easy and friendly discharge of 
duty. The officer of the day, too, was often an old 
Etonian, and consequently well up to the very 
peculiar and delicate tactics of the occasion. 

At the last ‘“‘ Montem ” during Keate’s head- 
mastership, the said officer of the day took all com- 
mand out of the hands of Colonel the Honourable 
>. A. PF. L——.. and arranged stalwart Fusiliers, 
as well as collegers and oppidans, whilst the 
military authority, with a countenance more in 
fear of being “put in the bill” than of “ the 
Mutiny Act,” submitted to the ruling of the 
“ Montem Field-Marshal.” 

Before, however, we recount the doings at Salt 
Hill we must halt in our narrative, and give a 
short statement of the important personages who 
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had heavy and responsible duties to perform at 
this triennial jubilee—for instance, the “ salt- 
bearers.’ Of these there were generally two, but 
they were assisted by “‘ servitors,”’ or “ scouts,” or 
‘runners,’ drawn from the residue of the sixth 
form after the marshal, captain, lieutenant, ensign, 
and certain number of the King’s scholars in 
“ liberty.” 

Soon after sunrise on the morning of “‘ Montem ” 
the salt-bearers, with scouts and runners, dressed 
in the most picturesque costumes, started from 
the college to scour highways and byways for con- 
tributions from all they fell in with. The common 
gig was generally chartered for this enterprise, and 
runners, with their attendants (generally some 
favourite employé of the boys, yclept “ cad’), 
also arrayed in some fancy dress, delayed early 
travellers for ‘salt’? as far as Staines Bridge, 
Hounslow, Maidenhead, and other important 
positions of the country within a circle of some 
twelve miles of Eton and Windsor. When “salt”’ 
had been purchased, or rather “‘ money ”’ collected, 
the contributor would be presented with a ticket, 
inscribed with the words Mos pro lege, which he 
would fix in his hat, or in some conspicuous part 
of his dress, and thus secure exemption from 
all future calls upon his good nature and his 
purse. 

Imagine, gentle reader, the surprise of travel- 
lers by an old night-coach from North Devon or 
Penzance, some of whom knew little of such a 
place as Eton, and none of whom had ever 
heard of “ Montem,” at being stopped on the 
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Queen’s highway for “ salt” by bandits dressed 
as Turks and Spaniards. Fancy, too, the wonder 
which seized the youthful and fair occupants of 
family carriages when suddenly detained at Long- 
ford, Staines, or Chertsey by a polite Hungarian, 
with an attendant Pole, demanding “ salt.” 

While “ Montem ” partook in a great measure of 
the character of a military spectacle, the dresses 
were certainly rather incongruous. The captain, 
the marshal, lieutenant, and ensign, wore full 
military uniforms of the time, whilst “ salt- 
bearers,” runners, and servants sported every 
kind of fancy dress, from Turkish and Spanish, 
Polish and Circassian, to a very Heelander: and 
the fifth form and main body of the upper boys 
were dressed in scarlet swallow-tail evening coats, 
kerseymere shorts, with silk stockings, shoes, and 
buckles, and were girded with long swords, quite 
a la mltatre. 

The lower boys were called “ pole-bearers,” and 
their duty in the “ Montem ” procession was to 
follow the general body of upper boys, two and 
two, as attendants. Pole-bearers were dressed 
in blue evening coats, with brass buttons, white 
waistcoats and trousers, and white silk stockings, 
shoes, and buckles—a costume something between 
a cabin-boy and a Lord High Admiral. 

Each carried a common deal pole, tapering 
gradually from stem to tip after the pattern of one 
that may sometimes be seen borne by important 
churchwardens. The proceedings of the day being 
wholly peaceful, there was no occasion for drawing 
swords, excepting when the procession in school- 
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yard had ended and the general advance, or rather 
rush, to Salt Hill took place; then, in accord- 
ance with old custom, the destruction of poles 
commenced, and the pole-bearers’ wands were held 
out to be cut to pieces under the heavy or expert 
stroke of powerful, though youthful, swordsmen. 
It was considered a great achievement for a pole- 
man to carry his wand through the day uninjured. 
Such is a fair description of the dresses worn by 
the boys up to the “ Montem”’ of 1823. 

And now to return to Salt Hill. The ensign, 
having bravely and gracefully flourished on the 
summit of the mount the “college standard,” 
inscribed with the motto Pro more et monte, the 
procession terminated. “ Absence’’ was then 
called from the mount, and a general adjournment 
took place for dinner, in several rooms set apart 
for the boys, according to their forms and standing 
in school, at the once justly celebrated hotels of 
world-wide fame, the “ Castle’? and ‘“‘ Windmill”’ 
at Salt Hill, conducted by Botham and Cecil, 
innkeepers of renown. 

Dinner over, a promenade or lounge in the 
beautiful gardens of these fashionable hotels took 
place, and nothing could exceed or equal the 
charming scene that followed, especially on a 
fine afternoon in summer, “ with light and heat 
refulgent.”’ There relatives and friends, with old 
cons. of all ages, met after varied years of absence 
—some that had been “ born to greatness,’’ some 
with greatness dearly earned, some with greatness 
‘thrust upon them.” Many weather-beaten with 
an uphill life; more toiling against an adverse 
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stream to which Boveney and the “ shallows” 
were myths ; while all, amid the throng of light- 
hearted youth and lovely women (which Old 
England always lends gratis on such occasions), 
put on with the recollections of their Eton 
days a smile of joy which only the memories of 
‘““Montem”’ could revive. In such a scene there 
was no room for sadness, and happiest moments 
passed away, whilst the bands of the Guards, 
horse and foot, scarlet and blue, discoursed most 
exquisite music. The enjoyment continued till 
evening gave due warning of its near approach. 

Many of the élite returned again to college 
with the boys. ‘‘ Absence’? was then again held, 
and as the shades of evening began to lengthen, 
the day’s festivity wound up with a saunter 
under the grand old elms in playing or shoot- 
ing fields, or on the matchless terrace of Windsor. 

After a day of so much fatigue and excitement at 
this great reunion of old cons., and then a parting, 
perhaps “ never to meet again,’’ what more sooth- 
ing than to watch from the terrace of Windsor, 
or beneath the college trees, the shades of evening 
“more dark and dark accumulate,” and veil with 
magic tints ‘‘ the bowery mazes and surrounding 
green’? 

‘“ Montem”’ is now a matter of history. It was 
discontinued in 1846, after strenuous efforts by 
old Etonians to preserve it, if not with all its 
former “pride, pomp, and circumstance,” still as 
a great college festival more congenial to what is 
called the “spirit of the age”; but all in vain. 
The authorities would not undertake the responsi- 
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bility of the “jubilee” in an age when railroads 
would pour into Eton too numerous and miscel- 
laneous a company for “‘ decency and order.”’ 

The Queen was petitioned to use her high 
influence in behalf of the ancient festival at the 
Royal Foundation, but Her Majesty turned a deaf 
ear to the humble and respectful address of her 
faithful old Etonian subjects. 

And here it seems proper to refer to the words 
of an advocate in favour of “‘ Montem”’ which 
appeared some years ago in the “‘ Windsor Guide,” 
and were given asa “‘ pleasant note” in Mr. Hone’s 
“Year-Book.” The old Etonian writes: 

“ Out upon the eternal hunting for causes and 
reasons! Ilove the no-meaning Eton ‘ Montem.’ I 
love to be asked for ‘salt’ by a pretty boy in silk 
stockings and satin doublet, though the custom 
has been called something between begging and 
robbing. I love the apologetical Mos pro lege, 
which defies the police and the Mendicity Society. 
I love the absurdity of a captain taking precedence 
of a marshal . . . and sergeants paged by fair- 
skinned Indians and _ beardless Turks, and cor- 
porals in sashes and gorgets, guarded by innocent 
policemen in blue jackets and white trousers... . 
I love the universal gaiety, from the peer who 
smiles and sighs that he is no longer an Eton boy, 
to the country girl who marvels that such Little 
gentlemen have cocked hats and real swords. Give 
me a “Montem’ with all its tomfoolery—I had 
almost said before a coronation. It is a right 
English scene. There is the staymaker’s wife 
from Thames Street (Windsor) elbowing a Caven- 
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dish, and a gentleman commoner playing the 
agreeable to a farmer’s pretty daughter from 
Cippenham Green. Cynics! cynics! abandon 
your heresy !” ; 

The following extract from some lines found in 
the manuscript of a good old Etonian, Edward 
Bullock (late Common Serjeant), may not be con- 
sidered inappropriate at the close of this chapter. 
The poem partly refers to the Fourth of June, 
which great anniversary at Eton in the year 1838 
fell in the same week as “‘ Montem.” 


“Tis said, but I doubt it, that Rouchefoucault took 
His maxims from samples in Nature’s own book ; 
I doubt it, because I am loath to believe 
Mankind such sad blackguards in spite of poor Eve! 
If true for my own part, I’m ready to own 
I had rather have been a mere stock or a stone.* 
And if anyone feels that my motto is true, 
I don’t envy the feelings of that man—do you? 
I’ve some faith in the converse, for oft the success 
Of some incidentally wakes my distress 
By raising a contrast with troubles which shove 
Their pricks in the sides of some others I love: 
So when winter retreats from the desolate scene, 
And spring in fresh bloom makes the sombre one green,} 
While we hail the new-comers, in midst of our bliss, 
There’s a sense of bereavement for those that we miss.{ 
Thus I felt as at Montem-tide lately I strayed 
To the lov’d ‘ antique towers’ and ‘ watery glade.’ 
(The spires no longer are distant, for now 
You may whisk on the Great Western Railway by Slough 


* « We are not stocks and stones!”—Trim in “ Tristram 
Shandy. ” 

+ “Making the green one red.” —SHAKESPEARE, 

t See “ Childe Harold,” canto 3, stanza xxx. 
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In an hour at most, like the flight of a midge, 

From Paddington Station to Fifteen-Arch Bridge.) 
’Twas Montem-tide—aye, and to prelude the time 

Of delight, Montem-Eve was the dear fourth of June; 
So with two such fair birds at once tempting a throw, 
I hastened to Eton and let my heart go, 

And it went like a captive released from the lock, as 
I joined the gay throng by the clump on the Brocas: 
For there was the ten-oar, its flag, and its crew, 
With gilt sable buckles and jackets of blue, 

And there was the Dreadnought, and boat after boat, 
It gladdened my spirit to see them afloat, 

As they bent to their oars to the swell of the band, 
And Bob Davis’s hacks galloped by on the Strand ; 
It gladdened my spirit, but not without pain, 

That I never might pull or might gallop again ! 


* * * a * 


The Rushes and Boveney delighted me, but 

A qualm came upon me to see the New Cut; 

I don’t carp at reform; but it blackens my liver 
When it threatens the course of that darling old river ! 
I would tell if I could all the feats on the plain, 

Of Surly, the supper, and toasts to champagne. 

How they rowed by the willows and tickled my ears 
To transports of joy with their jolly three cheers 
While my heart travelled backward a full score of years. 
What panting distended my left waistcoat pocket 
When fizzed up to Heaven the signal sky-rocket ! 
The fireworks were glorious, and tho’ a laudator 

I temporis acti remember none greater. 

With morning came Montem, and even the sun 
Seemed to know the occasion and welcome the fun. 
I am fond of all fétes, for life’s dull ennuis want ’em, 
But of all fétes to me there is no féte like Montem |! 
It may seem more sublime when the Nassau balloon 
Mounts up at Vauxhall for a tour to the moon— 

Or more recherché, when high Almack’s élite 

To Strauss or to Collinet tumble their feet— 
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More triumphant, no doubt, when in Apsley’s saloon 

Great Arthur and his greet the eighteenth of June. 

More stately a pageant when Majesty rides 

To be crowned in the Abbey, and all the street sides 

Are lined with the bravest and loyallest folk 

That e’er bowed in freedom to monarchy’s yoke. 

But there’s something in Montem I cannot disclose 

Gives a pulse to my bosom no other féte does. 

And it merrily throbbed as I crost the school-yard 

To see Captain Williams and all his gay guard. 

There were Poles, and Circassians, and Turks, and 
Crusaders, 

Cavaliers, but no Roundheads, among the paraders : 

There were saltbearers—one a young Mussulman Prince, 

And one with an air to make Puritans wince ; 

And runners in velvet, and satin, and silk, 

Careering around that no sneaker might bilk. 


* * * 3K * 


’T was perfect in all things but one—only one, 

Which I cannot but own disappointment upon. 

I looked for old Stockboxe in vain (pray excuse 

My dole for the loss of a son of the Muse)— 

I looked for old Stockbore, but looked with despair, 
Like Glenullin’s sad Bride —tho’ a Ryder was there. 
The bands did the loyal, and all cheered the Queen, 
Who sat at the window and honoured the scene, 

And probably pondered on Henry Six, 

And felt very gracious to all his dear chicks, 

I prayed—may she ever like Henry look sweet on 
Whatever promotes the success of old Eton! 

And ne’er know his cares! and I felt she ne’er could 
As my eye gazed around on that high mettled brood, 
And I knew ‘not a sword in the scabbard would shirk 
Did a look threat her honor,’ et cetera—(Burke). 

She left us at noon, for no Montem would stop her a 
Tuesday evening from taking her seat at the opera, 
At which naughty pens (which attack all péle méle) slur 
Her preference of Grisi, Rubini, and Elsler, 
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To a walk on the terrace, amid her young genti— 
But I say no more—‘ Verbum sat sapienti !’ 
She had seen some as clever, and many as well born 
As Labbache, or Coulon, Tamburini—or Melbourne— 
The air of the place, it is said, fattens tories, 
And a tone prevails there not so pliant as—Mori’s. 
Be this as it may, ’tis a place ever was 
A favourite with Princes, and will be—that’s pos. 
Salt Hill was invested—the heights quickly won, 
And Eton’s bright ensign waved fair in the sun— 
So Annibal thought in his pride to cry ‘ hurrah,’ 
And put up his flag in the midst of Suburra.* 
So Charley the Swede meant his standards to fly+ 
On the walls of old Moscow—but found it—my eye! 
The windmill was taken without guns or mortars, 
And the castle, and then the troops took to their quarters 
Of lamb, ham, and chickens, and soon all were rapt in 
Nine cheers to the Queen and nine cheers to the captain— 
While ‘ Floreat Etona!’ swelled high on the flow 
Of sherry, and port, and champagne, and Bordeaux ; 
Then all squeezed to the garden where Life-Guardsand Fusi- 
leer artists at Strauss and Bellini were busy. 
* * * * * 


No scene to my fancy so cheering appears 
As that garden at Botham’s shows once in three years— 
A féte at the Beulah, Cremorne, or the Horti: 
In contrast with this is like beauty at forty. 
eos oe * * * * 


And there to rejoice one, one falls in the way 

Of cons. one can’t meet with on every pavé. 

How refreshing to have a warm shake of the hand 
From an old lower boy—now on high in the land! 
Or a pull of your collar by some I could name, 
Not spoilt on the highway that led them to fame. 
All worthy Etonians! all good men and true, 
Who never o’erlook an old schoolmate in view ! 


* “Et media vexillam pono Suburra !”—Juvena | 
t “On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly.” —JoHNSON. 
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There are some, I don’t mention, look sinister quite 
If an humble old playfellow pass on their right, 

Or bow with an air even colder than Tempe’s— 

One or two little statesmen and one or two M.P.’s. 
When the lounging was over the warriors marched home 
With bags full of spoil as the Gauls did from Rome— 
(I incline to believe that Polybius advances 

The truth of that story, and Livy romances.) 

The captain, ’tis said, got a thousand—I trust 

This at least no romance is—but history just ! 

Then the host was disbanded—and after at ease 

We strolled in the play-fields beneath the old trees. 

So ended our sports—and (please God) if I live, 

And am well, and have salt in my pocket to give, 

In the year eighteen hundred and forty and one 

I'll try if I cannot do—as I have just done!” 


1838. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HERBERT STOCKBORE 


THIs eccentric character, whose name is recorded 
at Eton as the ‘‘Montem Poet,’ and whose 
‘form and features’ were known to so many old 
Etonians, must have a place in this volume. 
The best approach towards a history of the 
“Laureate”? is to be found in a short letter 
addressed to Mr. Hone, and given in his valuable 
“Year-Book.” That, however, only professes to 
be an account according to the writer’s recollections 
of the bard. 

It states that “‘ he was originally a soldier, who, 
upon receiving his discharge, settled at Windsor, 
but at what time there was no means of ascertain- 
ing,’ and then goes on to say: ‘‘ How he gained 
the post of ‘Montem Poet’ the writer was at a 
‘loss to determine, but he sought subsistence 
from the Eton boys, to whom he afforded great 
amusement by his eccentric habits and his ex- 
temporaneous display as a rhymster. The house 
he resided in is the work of his own hands, and for 
originality of construction may vie with the rhyme 
of his odes. His dress usually consisted of an old 
military coat and trousers, and his brows were 
encircled, not with bay, but with a red nightcap.” 
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The bard was very far advanced in years at the 
time of this letter, and ‘“ was only able to walk 
aided by a staff, and assisted by his son ‘ Shake- 
speare Pindar,’ and at the last ‘Montem’ (1835) 
at ,which he beheld the bard, he was seated ni 
his donkey vehicle, ‘ old, blind, and three parts 
rheumatic—in appearance tottering on the verge 
of the grave.’ On ‘ Montem’ day, however, he 
was adorned with a fancy robe of various colours 
thrown over his old military coat, with trimmings 
of divers cotton ribbons, forming altogether a 
most grotesque and striking appearance, tending 
to excite the wonderment of all who were strangers 
to his office and celebrity.” 

With reference to the manufacture of the 
““Montem odes,”’ Mr. Hone’s correspondent says : 
“The poet, having ascertained the names and 
order of ‘the procession, proceeded after his own 
fashion to jumble a certain quantity of lines 
together, according to his own rude idea of har- 
mony. It was then shown to certain of the Eton 
scholars, who undertook its revision, and was 
printed for the author to vend, which he did at a 
very remunerative price, besides forming an excuse 
for the extraction of sixpences from old friends 
and admirers.” 

This account is on the whole a fair one, but it 
should be stated that on ‘“‘Montem’’ day the 
customary red nightcap of the bard gave place 
to an extemporized coronet, encircled with bay, 
and surmounted with feathers. 

Considerable difficulty has arisen in the research 
necessary for preparing anything like a “ full, true, 
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and particular”’ account of such a remarkable 
character. Thanks, however, to one of his sons, 
the late “ Herbertus William Stockbore,”’ the 
author a few years ago was enabled to collect 
valuable information regarding the early history 
of the bard, to supply much which had not 
been previously published, and to correct in- 
accuracies in former accounts. According to the 
written statement of the son, his revered father 
first saw the light in the royal borough of Windsor 
in the year 1745, where his father had lived many 
years, and in the well-known Peascod Street had 
carried on the ancient craft of a pipemaker. 

The man of clay seems to have been well ad- 
vanced in years when his better half presented to 
him the infant which was to immortalize the house 
of Stockbore. Nothing of interest marked young 
Stockbore’s boyhood, and as the schoolmaster had 
not then begun to walk abroad, the education of 
the youth had been much neglected. Hence Stock- 
bore never learnt to read or write, and as a conse- 
quence great difficulty has arisen in obtaining any 
early records of the poet’s inspirations. The only 
notes of his ‘‘ muse” were preserved in hieroglyphics 
of old friends and companions, and which, but for 
the filial love and veneration of Herbertus William 
would have been for ever lost. 

The bard seems to have possessed at an early 
age an ardent disposition, and having a strong 
desire to go to sea, he gave, in the words of 
Herbertus William, the press-gang no trouble, 
but volunteered to serve his country in the royal 
navy. This desire was greatly opposed to the 
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wishes of his father and mother, who were anxious 
that their promising child should remain at home, 
so, in the forcible language of the son, “ without 
no more hesitation or ‘ piping of his eye,’ he said, 
‘ Here goes it!’ and left his paternal roof to join 
the Prudent man-of-war at Portsmouth. He had 
heard of the exploits of Anson, Hawke, and Bos- 
cawen, and, inspired by their examples, he deter- 
mined to go afloat.” 

Herbertus William had a strong impression that 
his father was with Lord Rodney when he gained 
his signal victory over the French in January, 1780. 
It is certain, however, that he was at Portsmouth 
when the Royal George went down in 1782. There 
is no record of any special act of bravery per- 
formed by the gallant tar, but it is satisfactory 
to know that at this early period he displayed 
decided marks of a “ poetic ” turn, for on the 
lid of an old sea-chest once in the possession of 
Johnny Piper, formerly a waterman of Eton, 
and which belonged to a relative of his who had 
been at sea with Stockbore, the following interest- 
ing lines had been traced. The style of them 
justifies the conclusion arrived at by Herbertus 
William that none other but his gifted father was 
the author of them: 


“In Royal George how many lads were drown’d 
A summut near Spithead, not Plymouth Sound, 
And with them went, to swell the dreadful news, 
A lot of women down, and several Jews.” 


The following, too, portrays the heroic turn of 
the Muse as well as the true British pluck of the 
“ Montem Poet”? when a young man: 
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thoughts once developed would never come 
again.” 

Through the nose seems a somewhat strange, 
though perhaps a direct, way of getting to the 
Muses’ ear; at the same time, the method adopted 
by the “Montem Poet’’ proves that he was 
“up to snuff.’ The fact of Stockbore’s inspira- 
tions soon became known, and many, noble and 
great, rich and humble, gentle and simple, flocked 
to his cottage perchance to hear his flowing 
metres. No wonder that scholars of Eton courted 
the society of the star which had first shone in 
their beloved playing-fields. This must have 
occurred shortly before Whitsuntide, 1784, for he 
was then chosen “ Montem Poet,” and on Whit- 
Tuesday in that year attended his first “ Montem.” 

The high position which Stockbore had now 
attained was generally approved of, and he held 
the distinguished appointment with honour and 
credit for nineteen successive “‘ Montems,” and till 
within a few years of his lamented death, in 1841. 

Stockbore was at least thirty-nine when he was 
chosen ‘“‘Montem Poet,’ and as, according to his 
son’s account, he left work as a bricklayer about 
the age of twenty, he must have been nineteen 
years in the Royal Navy. Mr. Hone’s corre- 
spondent states that he was “ originally a soldier,” 
but doubtless this was taken for granted in conse- 
quence of his always appearing on public occa- 
sions in a military coat. His son, Herbertus 
William, however, after stating that his father 
“first volunteered into the navy,’ proceeds to 
say “that soon after his first ‘Montem’ his loyal 
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and gallant spirit tempted him to volunteer a 
Second time for service, only on this occasion in 
the ‘land forces.’” He joined the Yorkshire 
Volunteers, and continued with that regiment 
till 1787, when he obtained his discharge just in 
time to be present at his second “ Montem.” 
Herbert Stockbore was twice married. The first 
Mrs. Stockbore was not, it is feared, a very good 
specimen of the gentle sex, for Herbertus William 
(on whom the talent of the father seems to have 
in some measure descended) writes that his 
“father when very young eloped with a local 
minister’s daughter, whose pulpit was up the 


chimney ”’; and then adds, with great felicity of 
composition : 


“Kind reader, do not think to Weep ; 
She was but daughter of a sweep | 
And turned out soon a very Tartar— 
Alas! she was the Devil’s dartay | 
So father gave her the cold shoulder 
And got enlisted for a soldger. 

Serv’d in Lord Faulkner’s Volunteers 
Till disbanded in a few years. 

The bard then back to Windsor came, 
And if not wiser, deck’d with fame— 
His wife did late the bucket kick it, 
So he put in another ‘ wicket.’ ” 


Herbertus the younger always considered the 
comparison of a preacher to a chimney-sweep as 
a very happy one ; certainly it is a very “ sweep- 
ing’”’ one, and but for accuracy in a history of so 
great a character as the elder Stockbore, it would 
not have been recorded in these pages. 

The bard’s second marriage was a peculiarly 
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felicitous one, the very opposite to the first. 
He had discovered while learning the “ goose 
step’ in the Yorkshire Volunteers that, although 
marriages are said to be made in heaven, they often 
get wonderfully entangled in “ coming down ”’; so 
he was very cautious about his second choice. 
Although a poet, he was not above the ordinary 
tastes and attractions of mortal life, and by no 
means adverse to cupboard love, so one fine 
evening he laid siege to the affections of Sarah 
Anne, cook at Mrs. Roach’s, in Peascod Street, 
Windsor. He had become, although but a few 
years in the militia, a smart soldier, and knew the 
advantage of decision, so he soon said “ Quick 
march,’ and ran away with the fair maid, leaving 
Mrs. Roach floundering. Besides this happy event 
in the bard’s domestic life, he quitted the service 
just in time to be present at his second “‘ Montem.” 
The following touching stanza must satisfy the 
most incredulous as to the happiness of the poet 

with the second lady of his choice : 

‘‘T never felt the joys of spring 

Till secondly on Cupid’s wing 


I found my own dear Sarah Anne— 
The best of wives for mortal man!” 


Sarah Anne bore a large family to her poetic and 
highly favoured lord, who, partly in reverence for 
the Muses and partly in compliment to his old 
Etonian friends and patrons, named the young 
sprigs of “‘ Parnassus ’’ as follows : 

1. Phcebo Boreas Ann. 


2. Hezekiah Samson. 
3. Venus Britannia. 


. 
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4. William Shakespeare Pindar. 
_ 5. Isaac Simon Brunswick Granby. 
6, Silver Dove Ann. 
7. Georgius Antrobus. 

8. Mary Maud. — 

g. Paul. 

10. Pauline. 

11, Herbertus William, 

12. Saul Harry. 


According to Mr. Hone, William Shakespeare 
Pindar was one of the poet’s younger sons; but 
the above list, supplied by Herbertus William 
to the author, should be taken as correct. Several 
of the large family lived to grow up, but from the 
following “fond records ”’ it is clear that the bard 
shared the afflictions to which “‘ flesh is heir.” 


“In youth she fell, Dove Silver Ann, 
Who loved a drop from dripping-pan. 


“Georgius Antrobus—poor thing! 
He never lived to see the King! 


‘« She died in bloom—poor Mary Maud, 
So early taken to her Lord. 


‘** Paul and Pauline—sister and brother ! 
Twins, but born one after the other.” 


Several of the other children reached maturity, 
and the author has a very lively recollection of 
William Shakespeare Pindar, Venus Britannia, 
and Herbertus William. Vividly, too, can he 
remember them escorting their aged father on 
“Montem”’ day to the classic ground of old Eton. 
The bard’s arrival at “ school-yard” was an 
augury that the Fates were in earnest, and 
that the great triennial festival was to be 
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celebrated with all its former glory. Grand in- 
deed was ‘‘Montem’s”’ bard as he approached the 
college, his car guided by Shakespeare Pindar, 
under the friendly boughs of the stately elms that 
bound Long Walk Wall. The bard looked the 
picture of self-possession, and wore an expression 
of satisfaction as the authorities of the college, 
scholars, philosophers, and divines, nobles and 
Ministers of State, with a host of other celebrated 
old Etonians, recognized their 


“ Herbert, 
Every inch the bard, 
Loose his beard and hoary hair. 
Years, however, had told upon him! 
Herbertus was infirm and old, 
His wither’d cheek and tresses grey 
Told of many a ‘ Montem’ day. 
His donkey, a remaining joy, 
Attended by his favourite boy ! 
The best of all the bards was he, 
Who sang of ‘ Montem’ pageantry. 
With William Shakespeare Pindar there, 
Herbertus William—and his fair 
Dear daughters, Phcebo Boreas Ann, 
Venus Britannia—proud old man !” 


The “ Montem”’ of 1835 was the last the bard 
attended. He was then ninety. At the next 
““Montem,” in 1838, he was living, but was repre- 
sented at the great festival by one Ryder—a 
poor substitute! And in 184r Herbert Stock- 
bore, after an innings of ninety-six years, was 
“bowled out.”” ‘‘Montem,” too, was then fading 
away, and it was supposed that its threatened 
abolition hastened the decline of the ancient 
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minstrel. However this may have been, he cer- 
tainly testified his conservative principles and 
hatred of innovations by the characteristic sign 
he hung over the beershop he conducted for 
some years before his death—namely, ‘‘The World 
Turned Upside Down.” 

He died a loyal subject, and left an impression 
on the recollections of all Etonians who had the 
privilege of knowing him that cannot be effaced, 
while his fame as a poet will live in the memories 
of the Royal Foundation of Henry VI. 

To readers not Etonians, or who may not have 
been at any large public school, it may appear 
strange that such a one as Herbert Stockbore in 
his early days should have been patronized by 
the sons of gentlemen, and by them assisted to a 
position of importance and high honour. Boys, 
however, are by no means bad judges of char- 
acter, and are very quick at discovering genuine 
ability and humour. Herbert Stockbore was, no 
doubt, more gifted than most in his station in 
life, and his facility of rhyming secured the notice 
of the young, whilst his eccentricity of character 
made him peculiarly attractive to them; hence 
his rise to favour and honour will be the more 
readily understood, especially, too, when it is 
borne in mind that his first appearance to 
the boys was in their loved playing - fields, 
after his recovery from the effects of the 
college ale. 

At this time Herbert Stockbore had, according 
to his son’s account, ceased to sing ‘“‘ We won't go 
home till morning.”’ Day had well advanced, and 
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he was more than himself again. His sleep in 
the playing-fields had been influenced by the 
Muses, and when awakened by the harmonious 
sounds of the whispering boughs under which 
he had been reposing, he found he was a 
poet. 

Who could,Jhave thought that the ‘long pull, 
strong pull, and pull altogether,’ with the 
Provost’s butler could have led to such a marvel- 
lous result ? ‘‘ Bacchus,” having taken posses- 
sion of him after leaving the Provost Lodge, 
introduced him to ‘Euterpe,’ under whose 
soothing influence the great transformation was 
completed. Had it not been for the genuineness 
and potency of the college ale, the fact that Stock- 
bore was a poet might have remained for ever in 
obscurity—in vino veritas. No wonder, then, that 
he should awake from sleep, and, like a “ giant 
refreshed,” find himself, as his son has recorded, 
“extemporing”’ and giving to the world some of 
the elegant and expressive couplets so well known 
to old Etonians. 

It was customary at “ Montem” to request the 
“bard”? to favour them with something quite 
original, and after the slight hesitation which 
generally attends on talent, he would breathe 
forth a couplet full of force and meaning. On 
one occasion in particular, on being urged by a 
few ardent admirers, the bard’s features became 
unusually animated; his body wriggled; the 
lines on his forehead showed deeper furrows, and 
his eyes gave out a peculiar glare. In mute 
astonishment the admirers waited in expectation 
of something sublime, when the “ bard’s” lips 
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began to move, and he whispered in a solemn and 
mysterious tone : 


*“* Correction from the rod is sweet, 
And this you'll learn from Dr. Keate.” 


On another occasion a similar incident occurred, 
and the “ bard ” delighted his friends and patrons 
with the following couplet : 


““ Walls have eyes, and hedges ears! 
So I’m in the Royal Wolunteers !” 


His sons explained the deep meaning contained 
in the above lines by the fact of their father having 
joined both services as a volunteer, and not as a 
“pressed man.” 

And here it must be noticed that, although the 
description of his dress at “‘ Montem,” as given by 
Mr. Hone’s correspondent, is correct, it does not 
follow that because the military jacket was always 
worn by the bard on state occasions he was only 
an old soldier. According to his son Herbertus 
William’s account, his father was much longer in 
the navy than in the land forces. At the same 
time, there can be no doubt that he was more fond 
of the latter than of the former, and wore his old 
red coat in preference. 

After producing the powerful lines we have 
given, the bard would recline in his chair, or, 
rather, throne, on his time-worn donkey-cart, 
having as a restorative forced a “ quid” into his 
wrinkled jaws, at the same time muttering a grunt 
of satisfaction, as if inwardly impressed with the 
conviction that he had presented some precious 
gift to his country. 

His memory was of a very high order, and 
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having been an actor at some nineteen “ Montems,”’ 
covering about fifty years, he had made the 
acquaintance of many celebrated and great men 
who had been educated at Eton; and here we 
may discover why the bard condescended to name 
some of his children after mortal worthies of note. 
For instance, there can be no doubt he called a 
son George Antrobus in compliment to a name 
then well known at Eton. Gray, the poet, was 
placed at Eton under the care of Mr. George 
Antrobus, and that great poet’s celebrated ode 
to the college was published in 1747, when Stock- » 
bore was six years old. Gray died in 1771, a few 
years after which Stockbore was elected ‘‘ Montem 
Poet.” These circumstances will account for the 
names “George Antrobus”’ given to one of the 
bard’s children. Another was called “ Bruns- 
wick,’ doubtless in honour of George III., who 
from the day of his coming to the throne in 1760 
was a great and true patron of Eton. His Majesty 
always presented the bard with gold on the fourth 
of June—His Majesty’s birthday—a gift which 
George IV. continued and repeated at Ascot races. 
Whether he was summoned to the Castle or to 
the Heath to receive the royal “ pouch”’ is not 
recorded, but it is certain that he pocketed the 
compliment as a matter of course. 

But to return to his children’s names. A son 
was called “‘ Granby,’ after the noble lords of 
that name and the House of Rutland, many 
members of which had then, as they since have, 
adorned the college. Why the names “ Isaac 
Simon ”’ should have preceded “‘ Brunswick Gran- 
by” it is difficult to say, and probably never 
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will be explained. All that can be said upon the 
point is that the “ bard” was of a very romantic 
turn, and there is no accounting for taste. 

Although the genius of the “ Montem Poet ”’ 
was of a rare quality, it May not create surprise 
to state that he looked for aid from his young 
friends at college when the time drew nigh for 
preparing those graceful lines which form the 
‘“ Montem”’ odes. Ever and anon as that memor- 
able season approached would he seek “ Henry’s 
Shade,” there to strengthen his inspirations and 
to receive under the influence of 

“ The calm retreat 
Of Poet’s Walk, and of the Muses seat 


That crowns the sacred margin of Perch Hole, 
Guides for the flow of metre from his soul,” 


It now only remains for us to state that the 
bard and most of, if not all, his numerous family 
liein Clewer Churchyard. No sculptured or artistic 
monument adorns his grave. A plain head- 
stone marks the sacred spot. No lines record his 
fame : the simple inscription is enough— 


® “ HERBERT STOCKBORE.” 


The following is one of many ‘“‘ Montem” odes. 
It has been appended, not for any peculiar merits of 
its own, but as being the only one the writer of these 
anecdotes has been able to find of Stockbore’s time 
besides that published in Mr. Hone’s “ Year-Book.” 


“I, Herbert Stockbore, once more, 
In spite of age and pains rheumatic, 
Hop down to ‘ Montem’ with verses attic, 
To wake the Muse as I have done before, 
For why should I lie a-bed groaning and bickering 
When I ought to be up to sing Captain Pickering, 
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For whose sake I’ll take a whole cargo of liquor in, 
And mount my old car that I may come quicker in ? 
But where is the Muse? Oh, does she not know 
’Tis what is called ‘ Montem’ with mortals below ; 
Or can I believe she’s forgotten (odd-rot-her) 

To pay her triennial visit to Stockbore ? 

Oh no! but I’ll bet you a pint of small beer 

Ere ten minutes are over the Muse will be here— 

From the top of Olympus behold she is come ; 

Her fiddle is ready, her lyre is strung ; 

And Apollo, whose brow is with ivy entwined, 

Has whipped up in a tight little tandem behind. 

Then silence, ye crowds, who before we have met : 

The Muse and Apollo shall sing a duet— 

I hear, I hear the soldiers drumming, 

And I certainly think by the distant humming 

That the Marshal himself is immediately coming. 
And here is Evans, 

With sixes and sevens 

Of servants of different sizes and ages, 

Who'’re rigg’d out the same as His Majesty’s pages. 
Then as the crowd comes thicker in 
Advances Captain Pickering. 

See all the people admire him ; 
Eight followers esquire him.” 


* * * * * 


The ode then continues to describe the several 
officers of the procession, servants, polemen, etc., 
and thus concludes : 


«And now they’re passed by, two and two, 
Some in red and some in blue; 
And along, in bright succession, 
Marches all the gay procession, 
But fare-ye-well, my song is o’er ; 
This is all I now shall treat on; 
And I hope you'll see Herbertus Stockbore 
Next ‘ Montem’ at Salthill or Eton !” 
18206. 
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CHAPTER IX 
“MASQUERADE ” AND “ IMAGE OF AUTHORITY ” 


THE spring of 1825 had shown some genial symp- 
toms of approach, and St. Patrick had entered 
his annual appearance at college, when the events 
occurred which form the subject of this chapter. 

The visit of Ireland’s patron saint was accom- 
panied by a golden shamrock, which the highest 
in rank of the Irish noblemen then at school pre- 
sented to Keate on the morning of the important 
anniversary. 

It was an ancient custom, including a similar 
honour being paid to the head-master on the 
three other patron saints’ days of the kingdom. 

The writer recollects a very amusing suggestion 
by a wag in his day—namely, that the senior 
“wet bob” should present Keate with a family 
umbrella on the anniversary of St. Swithin. 

The gifts were very pretty, and as rich noble- 
men could afford to make handsome presents, at 
the end of some twenty-five years they must have 
formed a somewhat valuable and interesting col- 
lection, especially to the fair daughters of the 
owner, who must have found them very attractive 
as ornaments of dress. Keate generally wore 
them on his chest or in front of his very peculiar 


three-cornered hat. 
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The Brocas had begun to show a vernal bright- 
ness, and its grand old clump to sport buds of 
joy at the retreat of winter, preparing a burst of 
shade for summer noon. Still, the weather was 
unsettled and boisterous. 

In the first quarter of the present century 
“ going on the river’”’ after a certain day was 
only winked at—not allowed. ‘‘ Wet bobs” 
showed upon the water about St. Patrick’s Day, 
but it was not till the “ bathing season’ had 
been announced that the countenance of Father 
Thames beamed under the friendly visits of 
old and new patrons, who, like a “‘ Tom Tug,” 
“feathered their oars with such skill and dex- 
terity.” 

At the time referred to, besides the unsettled 
characteristics of the month, the river was still 
somewhat high, and, in the words of an early 
poet, 

‘From bank to bank along the meadow lea 
The river spread and form’d a little sea,” 


and the venerable head of the ‘‘ Cobbler’’ was not 
so clear as it ought to have been. 

The season for aquatics had certainly not 
arrived, however sound and robust the lungs 
and limbs of some boys might then be. No 
wonder, therefore, that authority kept a strict 
watch over young and venturesome “‘ wet bobs,” 
and adopted a strict detective system. The won- 
der was how they escaped being nailed on so 
conspicuous a place as the river, with its com- 
manding banks and approaches. 

Two of the leading eight-oars had been launched 
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PLAVYING-FIELDS, ETON 


‘““ MASQUERADE ” £27 


—the Etonian and Hibernia—and their trial crews 
had enjoyed a few smart spins on “ silver-stream- 
ing Thames,”’ ian. 


“,,.. to cleave 
With pliant arm the glassy wave.” 


Of such movements Keate had been well in- 
formed by competent spies, and there was a 
legend then known at Eton that he had a 
powerful telescope at the top of his house, 
which commanded an extensive line of river and 
country between Upper Hope and Brocas Ait. 
Whether a fact or not, many believed it, for it 
was very remarkable with what rapidity he 
obtained information—a result very creditable to 
enterprise and vigilance when it is borne in mind 
that there were no such things in those days as 
electric wires. The fact that Keate was “ wide 
awake”’ to all that was going on was common 
gossip at “Long Walk Wall” and “ school- 
yard,’ so the strongest and most skilful measures 
were at once taken to avoid “ detectives”? and 
“run the blocking.” 

Nothing of the red-tape influence then pre- 
vailed at Eton. Reform had not dried up the 
resources of her “‘ wet bobs,” nor had it checked 
the “genial current of their souls.’ In short, 
they and their cruisers were not to be “shut 


up.” 

Young Nelsons, Collingwoods, Ansons, and 
Boscawens were still there, and more than a 
match for any enemy. All acted vigorously and 


harmoniously together at the right moment, and 
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having no want of confidence in themselves, 
they had no need of aid from “special com- 
mittees’”’ or lengthened debate. They did the 
best in their power at the right time, thereby re- 
ducing the odds against them. In short, their 
motto was In omnia paratus. 

Patrick’s Day! and bright sunshine for the 
season. Hurrah! No fears of “wind and 
weather permitting.’”’ How could they mar the 
energy of Eton boys? Miulk-and-water counsels 
never prevailed at their Admiralty. 

The annual holiday had opened with promise, 
and Keate pranced about college with a glittering 
shamrock-leaf of some magnitude on his academical 
chest, evidently pleased with the great honour 
conferred on him. Indeed, as the astonished 
small boys “capped’’ him on his way to nine 
o'clock ‘‘ absence,’ he wore an expression of de- 
light bordering on playfulness, which, coming 
from one of such firm and commanding features, 
was immensely striking. The saint certainly 
favoured the boys, for, although Keate rarely 
lost his sense of authority, the patron of the Green 
Isle had in some measure diverted the mind 
of the head-master from threatening events which 
had called forth greater forethought than usual. 

Everyone acted the part of “‘ Jack Mum,” and 
“after twelve ” arrived without any suspicion on 
the part of the authorities as to what was to make 
its duration memorable. It had been judiciously 
decided by the Eton Naval Board that only one 
eight-oar should show on the water, so that, 
if closely pressed by the enemy, there would be 
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less difficulty in making a good retreat, and, 
being St. Patrick’s Day, it was unanimously 
agreed that the crew of the Hibernia should have 
the honour of performing in the Opening scene. 

All was quickly arranged, and a good start 
was effected from Hester’s boat-shed. The crew 
went up-stream as far as the “ Shallows,”’ where 
it turned, and a strong current, with easy rowing, 
soon brought the Hibernia into a dangerous lati- 
tude. 

Although the boys had been generally silent, 
the coming event must have been well venti- 
lated, for within the little space of time that it 
took the crew to return to Brocas a very con- 
siderable gathering of the general public as well 
as a host of boys hung about the boating-places 
and approaches to the river on the “ tiptoe of 
expectation.” In fact, Brocas Lane and the then 
“ New Bridge” were as much crowded as on a 
match-day, and assistant-masters and suspected 
spies were as much watched and twigged by the 
boys as they were by the detective force opposed 
to them. 

Up town, Windsor, and the Brocas were all 
out of bounds, as every Etonian knows a Dut 
so much “ was up” that boys made no attempt 
at shirking, and masters told off for particular 
duty were too intent upon it to care much about 
ordinary “nailing.” There was no limit to the 
freedom of some of the boys, who touched their 
hats with an ease of manner calculated to startle 
the eye of authority. 

Scouts at Bargeman’s Bridge and Brocas Clump 
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gave timely warning to the Hibernia that the 
enemy was in force and near. Accordingly, the 
crew were steered between Dead Water Ait 
and the Windsor side of the river; and while in 
this secluded channel some of the crew fastened 
over their faces the most striking masks, others 
rubicund false noses of gigantic proportions ; while 
all crowned the disguise with a white or coloured 
nightcap. 

The effect was prodigious, and as the crew 
emerged into the main stream the cheers and 
laughter of the crowd were truly unbounded. 
“Go it, Neptune!” shouted one. “‘ Well pulled, 
old Roundhead !” roared another. ‘“ Don’t shuffle, 
Bonnyface !” cried a third; while “ Hard all!” 
exclaimed many, adding, “‘ Old Polly-famous,”’ 
as if specially directed to Paddy T——,, the gallant 
and elegant stroke. 

As the crew darted through the centre arch of 
the bridge, their appearance was enough to 
upset the sternest countenance. No pen but 
that of a Fielding or a Dickens could adequately 
describe the expressions of the assistant-masters 
as they gazed from the bridge at the daring yet 
composed countenances of the crew below. A 
cheer of intense satisfaction resounded over the 
surface of the stream as the mob rushed across the 
bridge to get another view of the “‘ wet bobs,” with 
their immovable expressions. Strange, however, 
as these undoubtedly were, they were not more 
striking and curious than those of the assistant- 
masters, amazed at the features of the new boys, 
who dared all authority. 
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After the Hibernia had turned below bridge, 
and had gallantly rowed up-stream again, and 
had rounded the Ait that once showed gener- 
ous proportions between the line of Brocas Lane 
and the Windsor towing-bank, the crew paddled 
slowly down the lock-stream, as if hesitating what 
course to take—a move which greatly perplexed 
the calculations of the detectives. 

When the boys had reached a point, however, 
below the Cobbler, which was by the height of 
the bank and bend of the stream sheltered from 
observation, four of them surrendered their oars 
and disguises to as many respectably-clad town 
boys who were good rowers and worthy of confi- 
dence. The Hibernia was then rowed leisurely 
up-stream as far as the Clump, and was then 
dropped into the secluded course again of Dead 
Water Ait. There the four remaining Etonians 
and their coxswain gave up their places and dis. © 
guises to other townsmen, who paddled the 
Hibernia below bridge, looking up as they passed 
under the main arch with that expression of 
extreme complacency which only a mask can 
wear. | 

Before separating, however, the Etonians gave 
their substitutes the following plain directions— 
namely: “ To turn at the Cobbler: row at least 
as far as Clewer; and not to let the boat get to 
Hester’s before dark.” 

These plain orders given, the real Hibernia 
eight then took the skiffs and punts which their 
substitutes had left below the Cobbler and 
by Dead Water Ait, and, after feeling their way 
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at different points, some crept into bounds 
through several snug passes by backs of cottages 
on the Eton town side of the river towards 
Tanjier Mill, while the others, landing near 
Bargeman’s Bridge and the Clump, worked their 
way over Brocas Mead, and by its outskirts safely 
to college. 

The crew, as it thus landed in small sections, 
soon felt satisfied that their game was being well 
played out, it being very clear that the mob with 
masters and detectives was still concentrated at 
the bridge or Brocas Lane, commanding the 
approaches to Hester’s yard and other boat-rails. 

The masters believed the eight would land at 
the spot where their boat was kept, and they were 
utterly ignorant of the change of crew. They 
never noticed any difference in its style or dress, 
the masks and coloured nightcaps riveting atten- 
tion only to the “ead and front of their offending.” 
The real crew had not only plenty of time for 
escape and to change their clothes before the 
multitude returned from the river-side, but also 
to join in the rejoicings over the victory which the 
‘“‘ wet bobs’ had gained. 

Two o'clock! and all were punctual for “ ab- 
sence,” Keate looking as he marched to his 
station in school-yard as if determined to flog 
somebody. Before commencing the roll-call he 
vigorously shouted that “there would be an 
additional ‘absence’ at five o'clock that evening ” 
—an announcement which, strange to say, was re- 
ceived with ominous silence. As no one was late, 
none had to “stay,” and Keate, who looked in 
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the humour to punish, seemed vexed and dis- 
appointed. 

The boys soon dispersed for dinner, leaving 
their great chief to his reflections upon the late 
aquatic masquerade, while Fluke Wilding sung 
to the old tune of “ Donnybrook Fair” the 
following chorus : 

“So none can see flogging to-day, I declare, 
For Keate all alone in his glory is there, 
With his sprig of ‘ Bedullce’ and shamrock so gay.” 

It was soon caught up by others, and was ren- 
dered with grand effect by numbers when meeting 
for the extra “‘ absence.” 

What with dinner and then chapel from three 
to four o’clock, there was no time for much recrea- 
tion before the additional “‘ absence ”’ at five. Time, 
too, with so much excitement going on, seemed to 
travel at a greatly increased pace. 

During the reign of Keate the muster-roll was 
generally called over at the north end of the 
colonnade, under Upper School. From the last 
arch of this colonnade nearest his chambers Keate 
would stand and, facing school-yard, call over the 
list of collegers. That done, he would abruptly 
turn round and enter his chambers before com- 
mencing to go over the names of the oppidans. 

At the time of the following interesting event 
about to be recorded, which we specially refer to 
as the “image of authority,’”’ small busts of Keate 
in plaster of Paris were commonly sold by itinerant 
Italian image-vendors, who carried about for sale 
images and busts of ancient and modern celebrities, 
and men of renown. 
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Whenever a vendor of such works of art ap- 
peared in college, the whole lot of his wares met 
with a ready sale, those of Keate being snapped by 
purchasers as soon as the seller could lower the 
show-board which he carried on his head. 

Busts of Keate disappeared a good many 
years ago, the mould of which must have been 
destroyed under very powerful influence, as it 
commanded a quick sale, and was highly remunera- 
tive. 

It was a perfect likeness in form and feature 
of the original, about nine inches high; and 
the clerical robes of the head-master, with his 
peculiar hat, were well executed. The counte- 
nance was so lifelike that one was almost induced 
to raise the hat to it and exclaim, ‘“‘ Hear, sir !”’ 

On the long tray or stand carried about by 
the Italian were usually busts or figures of the 
following characters, ancient and modern: the 
Great Duke and first Napoleon, Pitt and Fox, 
Shakespeare and Milton, Hercules, Apollo, the 
Graces, Venus, and Keate ; while the border and 
small spaces left open were filled up with varie- 
gated dogs and cats, the domestic quadrupeds 
commanding a quick sale, either in a lot or single 
as “ cock-shies.’”’ It sometimes happened, too, that 
other works of art, such as the figure of the first 
Napoleon or Hercules, shared the fate of the 
domestic animals. 

It was certainly very mischievous when a well- 
directed shot of stone swept the varied collection 
of “articles of vertu”? from their exalted posi- 
tions ; it was nevertheless very amusing, the rage 
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of the foreigner reaching savage proportions—the 
more amusing, too, when the fact was clear that 
he obtained compensation for the destruction of 
his goods far greater than their actual value. 
Strange that so mild an exhibition as the Italian 
image-vendor’s should have raised a storm in 
school-yard so quickly and so fierce. 

At the special “absence” now particularly re- 
ferred to, whilst Keate was calling over the names of 
the “ collegers,” with his back towards his chamber 
door, his image was cleverly placed on the handle 
by Freebody. 

The image being hollow, and the door-handle 
being a good fit, the little representative of 
authority stood up with all the dignity and firm- 
ness of the vigorous original. 

Intense was the suspense of the young throng as 
the roll-call of the “ collegers’”’ was nearly gone 
through ; and when the last boy had answered to 
his name, and Keate, on turning abruptly to the 
door, sighted his representative, the sensation 
that ensued can hardly be imagined. 

He seized the harmless little one before him, 
and, “ with his speechless hand,” dashed it with 
giant force into countless pieces, while a general 
“ Boo-oo-00 !”” boomed and echoed under the roof 
of the classical colonnade. 

The Doctor thoroughly forgot himself with the 
destruction of his personal representative, and a 
quarter of an hour elapsed before he reappeared 
from his chambers to call over the names of the 
oppidans. 

On facing the school again, he coughed, rubbed 
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his eyes, blew his nose, and cleared his throat ; 
then, putting himself into form, with the sham- 
rock still glittering at his breast, opened fire as 
follows : 

“Such conduct, and by many old enough to 
know better, deserves severe punishment ; it is 
opposed to all decency and order, and unless the 
principals forthwith give themselves up, the whole 
school must suffer. It might be called a mas- 
querade, but it is great tomfoolery, whilst it 
shows on the part of some upper boys the worst 
example—contempt for authority. 

“As to the nonsensical [here Keate spouted 
more, and began to wax warm] exhibition which 
has just been cast in my way, it is too vulgar 
a joke to pass by, and yet it is extremely 
childish.” 

These last words produced such another storm 
of “ booing” that, while it thoroughly drowned 
Keate’s voice and stopped “‘ absence,” it induced 
many, on having answered to their names, to hang 
about school-yard to see the end, and ascertain 
“what next.” 

With the aid of the sixth form, who had author- 
ity to assist in preserving order, quiet was re- 
stored, and Keate at last commenced to call over 
the names of the oppidans. 

He had hardly finished the sixth form when a 
name or two in the “‘ upper division of the fifth ” 
seemed to impede his utterance, and before Paddy 
Foley could answer for himself, the shrill com- 
mand of ‘Come here, sir!’ brought him to the 
front. 
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There was no particular cause given at the 
moment for this direct notice of Paddy Foley, 
but he was known to be a “ wet bob,” and was 
doubtless suspected of having been an actor in 
the late masquerade. 

Rook, Freebody, cum muitis aliis, received the 
same portentous order ; for the words “ Stay after- 
wards”’ generally commenced proceedings which 
led an offender to the “ block.” 

Youthful spirits were not much depressed or 
alarmed at such words, however, on this occasion. 
They considered that although Keate was well 
up to “switching” any amount in detail, and 
that he was sufficiently powerful to operate on 
an unlimited number, still, he would not 
venture to punish the greater part of the 
school in such a style except for the strongest 
reason. 

All obeyed the summons with the hope that a 
grand scene would be the result under the peculiar 
influences of the day. 

Keate seemed to have recovered his self-posses- 
sion, and looked, by the time “absence” was over, 
“master of the situation.” 

It was at this moment that a great confusion 
of tongues was heard, and a crowd burst into 
school-yard at the chief entrance, which soon 
blocked up the colonnade. 

At the head of the advancing mob the huge figure 
of the foreign image-vendor was prominent ; he 
had only a Milton or two and a Venus on his tray 
high overhead, but he advanced up to Keate as 
if well primed, with the words, ‘“ Will yer buy ?” 
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which he continued to bellow out with a power 
of lungs truly astounding. 

Keate received the attack with stolid firmness, 
at the same time summoning the sixth form pre- 
postors to his presence, and sending special mes- 
sengers for Robinson, the college “ cad-driver.”’ 
Vain were the attempts to convince the Italian 
that he was a trespasser, and he showed an inclina- 
tion ‘‘ to stay,’ whether Keate wished him or not. 

At this crisis Keate, after pulling himself “ well 
together,’ and inflating his lungs, shouted out 
notice that there would be “‘an additional ‘ absence’ 
every day at one o'clock and five till further 
orders.”’ 

The announcement, to his surprise, was received 
in solemn silence by the boys, who began to 
disperse, with no leisure for any amusements, 
the greater part of the time between the extra 
““absence’”’ at five and the ordinary one at six 
having been consumed by the events just recorded. 

As the boys separated, Keate had more of the 
refined society of the Italian to himself; but he 
was soon threatened and scared out of college by 
the gestures of Keate, the force of the sixth form 
preepostors, and the violence of Robinson. 

It was certainly a great mistake on Keate’s part 
to have taken so much notice of his “ personal 
representative.” It would have been more digni- 
fied to have removed the “ bust”’ in silent con- 
tempt. 

Doubtless he had not sufficiently got over the 
great irritation which had been caused by the 
“aquatic masquerade,’ and this second adven- 
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ture, so quickly following, lighted a flame in the 
match-box of his brain which could not be easily 
subdued. 

At every “absence’’ there were generally some 
“too late,” who, if they could not satisfactorily 
account for their want of punctuality, were 
punished—commonly by having to do some extra 
work in the way of “ theme or verses ” ; and, con- 
sidering the highly inflammable state Keate was 
then in, it was most fortunate that all were in time 
on this particular occasion. 

An extra “ absence ” at one and five o’clock was 
a very serious and vexing sentence, for it wholly 
destroyed the principal leisure hours of the day. 
Cricketers felt the penalty the least, the “ playing- 
fields”’ being near to “‘ school-yard,” but to them 
it was a great inconvenience ; while to “ wet bobs” 
and others whose amusements took them some 
distance from “bounds” the “ poena’”’ was an 
outrageous bore. 

It just divided in half “after twelve” and 
“ after four,” but this state of things was manfully 
borne for some days. 

Freebody had been desirous from the first “to 
give himself up” as the real offender in the 
matter of the “image” rather than all should 
suffer, but there were great doubts whether, if he 
did so, Keate would remit the sentence upon the 
whole school. 

In this dilemma he consulted a safe con. in 
the sixth form in whom Keate had confidence : 
and as that con. assured Freebody that, on 
the chief offender giving himself up, he alone 
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would be made to suffer, he forthwith surren- 
dered. 

The con. was right, for at the next “ ab- 
sence” all were relieved from the tormenting 
‘“‘poena”’ but Freebody, who was further sen- 
tenced to be turned down from the fifth form to 
the fourth. 

By this drop he had still to do all the work of 
an upper boy that was specially carried on through 
his tutor and at his pupil-room, while at the same 
time he lost all the privileges derived from that 
standing in school. The sentence was unusually 
heavy, but no doubt it had been increased by the 
generally riotous conduct of the boys throughout 
Patrick’s Day, and the conviction left on Keate’s 
mind that Freebody had been a leading actor 
in the matter of the “‘ masquerade,” as well as 
that of the ‘image.’ The head-master might 
have been influenced by the fact that the whole 
school had been punished for some days, and that 
extra “‘absences’’ greatly taxed him as well as 
the boys. The “ poena’’ remained over Free- 
body till the end of the half; nothing could be 
done to mitigate its severity. 

He never had any dealings with image-vendors 
afterwards, feeling he had paid dearly enough for 
trifling with authority and for treating disrespect- 
fully “‘ his commander-in-chief.”’ 


CHAPTER X 
A ELACK JOB,” 


THE exciting scenes of Patrick’s Day had not lost 
their effect in the dulness that prevailed over 
college on the following one, and which was occa- 
sioned wholly by the curtailment of the usual 
hours of recreation. 

Amusements had been thrown thoroughly out 
of course, and only short games, such as Fives, 
could be well played out. Plenty of time was, 
therefore, left for lounging about, and for looking 
up or hatching further mischief. 

“ After twelve” on the following day was re- 
markable for its gloominess, but the old saying 
“ After a storm comes a calm” was soon realized. 
The boys were out of school at four o’clock punc- 
tually, but they had only an hour for amusements, 
as the additional ‘‘ absence”’ came at five. Little 
could be done but to loiter about, and discuss the 
late important events. 

The weather was still that of early spring, and 
an easterly wind made the air bracing. All that 
was wanted was some excitement to keep the 
blood warm, and it soon came. Some went to 
play at billiards at Tom Rolfe’s hospitable retreat 
just over Windsor Bridge; others sauntered up 
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town to indulge in Joe Hyde’s confectionery, 
or to pay a respectful call on Polehampton, the 
tailor, and politely ask him “if he considered 
himself a good one.” 

Brown, Smith, and Robinson had not reached 
Barrett’s, the brokers, when they noticed a 
hearse and mourning coach, each with four 
horses, standing in front of the ‘‘ Three Tuns,”’ then 
kept by the respectable and amiable Tom God- 
dard. The drivers and attendants on the melan- 
choly cortége had entered the quiet bar-parlour 
towards the rear of the inn to “drive dull care 
away,” and the lively Etonian trio felt at the 
same moment struck with the feeling that, as 
“extremes meet,’’ so mirth would soon disperse the 
gloom which waited before the generally cheerful 
and hospitable entrance of the “‘ Three Tuns.” 

At the time of which I write there could not have 
been found a more intemperate and thoughtless 
class than undertakers’ men. Many of them came 
under the description of “‘ mutes,” which they 
very rarely were excepting when quite sober or 
thoroughly drunk. At all times they might more 
properly have been called “liquids.” They were, 
generally speaking, a jovial lot, which was plainly 
to be seen as soon as duty to the “ dear departed” 
was over, and the “return journey”? had com- 
menced. 

The numerous adventures of this peculiar class 
would fill volumes, and some of them might 
astonish even the mind of a sensational novel 
devourer. ‘‘ There is no romance,” it is said, 
“ like that of real life,” and the private history of 
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a mute would, especially if revealed through the 
cross-examination of a reckless and unscrupulous 
barrister, make many eyes more liquid from excess 
of laughter than from intensity of grief. An under- 
taker’s man has necessarily to attend to those who 
have “ shuffled off this mortal coil,” and yet few 
men have more experience of life and the world’s 
ways. 

It is not, however, here necessary to enlarge 
upon the character of mutes and their history, 
but a few of the sable crew must be noticed when 
narrating an adventure in which they so promi- 
nently figured. 

When Brown and his companions arrived at the 
“ Three Tuns,”’ no one was in attendance upon the 
mourning horses, who seemed quite as accus- 
tomed as their masters to yield to the influences 
of the roadside inn. In fact, it was a position in 
life such as mourning-coach horses would not say 
“Nay” to. It was evident that they had been 
on a long cross-country job, though they did not 
show symptoms of much fatigue. Some of them, 
too, looked as if they could do duty as active 
posters, their colour qualifying them for slow as 
well as fast work. 

“And how does Mr. Brown do to-day ?” in- 
quired hospitable Tom Goddard, as the familiar 
form of that well-known oppidan entered the 


snug bar-parlour, accompanied by Smith and 


Robinson. 

“Schentle-’em all,” exclaimed a mute, or 
rather “liquid,” in rusty black suit and dark 
mahogany tops, with long black strings hanging 
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over them, as he raised a glass of “ Jacky ”’ to his 
lips. 

‘Sentiments I werry much approves of,’ con- 
tinued another mute. 

“‘ Schentle-’em, I says, if hits agreeable, here’s 
your jolly good ’ealths ’’—at the same time raising 
his voice and stirring his grog with the key of the 
hearse. 

“Good customers, spose ?”’ ejaculated a fat, 
bloated-faced mute, as he addressed the land- 
lord, while quietly letting the vapours of common 
shag in a churchwarden escape from the corners 
of his capacious mouth and rubicund nose. 

“ The right sort, and no mistake,” responded 
Tom. “I knew their fathers before them—know 
the breed,” continued the loquacious host. 

‘“‘ Ay, and right’s right all the world over,” said 
Mahogany Tops. 

““ Well,” added Tom, “ right or wrong, we keep 
no other sort here in Eton, and don’t want 
any.” 

At this moment Brown and his cons. were in- 
dulging in a weed and glass of “ cold without,” 
while the gentlemen of the “ black job”’ were en- 
joying their pot of brown with a toast in it, 
and a dash of “light blue”’ added. 

“Good for the witals,” remarked the fat mute, 
as he cast a patronizing smile towards the gentle- 
men trio. ‘‘ The brown, you see,” continued the 
mute, “‘ puts the power in you, and the blue sends 
it right through the weins; and depend on ’t, 
young schentle’ems, this work of ourn is un- 
common trying to the nerves ; and when the wind’s 
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sharp, it sets the teeth chattering like a magpie in 
a shivering-fit.”’ 

“ Ay, there’s no mistake about it,’ said Mahog- 
any Tops, keeping up'the sentence: “and if one 
didn’t hold the liquor well in hand, as us coach- 
men say—that is, well up to the roof of your 
mouth, you understand ” (familiarly poking Brown 
in the ribs)—‘‘ your teeth would precious soon 
quit their first-floor lodgings. The liquor warms 
the cockles, messmates, mind that,” said ‘‘ Tops,” 
at the same time giving Robinson a heavy slap 
on the thigh with a palm far too large for the 
largest-sized gloves alone provided by undertakers. 

“I twig,” said Robinson, with a countenance 
as if he would give “‘ Tops”’ a settler in the “‘ bread- 
basket” without a minute’s notice. 

He was, however, so far gone in beer that 
Robinson controlled his powerful young fist, and 
the familiar mute was saved a blow which would 
certainly have spoilt his appetite for some time, 
and added greatly to his “ suit of woe.” 

“So here’s your jolly good ’ealths, young 
_schentle’em all, and if you ever comes our ways 
we'll treat you as sich, won’t us, old Hepitarph ?” 
turning to a mute companion over whom too 
much brown and light blue had produced a very 
solemn and melancholy expression. 

“ Exactly so, Caleb,’”’ spluttered Hepitarph— 
“lots of beer, and bacca had libertums, has our 
young swells would say.” 

This effort of eloquence over, Hepitarph re- 
sumed his melancholy bearing, and muttered 
something not very complimentary to his 

Io 
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Churchwarden, which had been evidently put 
out. 

The pair were soon, however, reconciled, and the 
undertakers seemed to settle down into that 
oblivious state which would render a prolonged 
visit at the “‘ Three Tuns”’ a necessity. 

At this moment sounds of merry voices and 
animated footsteps struck the acute ears of Brown 
and cons., who, after promising to send in from 
the bar another pot of Goddard’s stout, with 
a toast in it, not forgetting the “light blue,” 
they somewhat suddenly took leave of the knights 
of “ the woeful countenances.”’ 

During the quarter of an hour or so that they 
had been passing the compliment with and 
chaffing the travelling undertakers other boys 
had lounged up town in quest of adventures 
which would occupy time till six o'clock ‘“ ab- 
sence.’ } 

They were not long in finding sport in the way 
of hairs, and those discovered on this occasion 
were the means of providing an extraordinary 
run. Betty Martin and Witmore soon discovered 
that some of the horses had false tails buckled 
on to their own peculiar bob-tails or docks— 
additional appendages made use of in the country 
where post-horses did occasional duty at funerals. 
The two boys with Badger-Crupper and Jack 
Sprawlding availed themselves of the opportunity 
of securing these luxuriant “‘ tresses.” 

The drivers and mutes had been so long and 
attractively occupied in the retired parlour of the 
inn that their horses not only “‘ stood at ease,” and 
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seemed as if they had taken “an everlasting rest,” 
not caring a bit for Mahogany Tops or old 
Hepitarph. 

The quadrupeds bore the delicate operation well ; 
it was quickly and dexterously performed, and 
the change which came over their shorn extremities 
was marvellously striking. In fact, they looked, 
with heavy plumes still on their heads, unbalanced 
and top-heavy. 

The tails were no sooner free than they were 
tossed about, spinning through and dividing the 
air in the shape of comets, and describing at 
times most elegant semicircles. ‘ Well caught !” 
and “ Thrown in!”’ were heard from the mouths of 
cricketers joining in the new game, and “ Well 
judged !”” when at times a particularly well-de- 
veloped tail fell on the face of an unprotected 
elderly party passing up town. 

The crowd was thickening and becoming serious 
when the amiable Tom appeared upon the scene, 
after some little difficulty in squeezing his way 
through the entrance to his own house. 

“Very pretty, young gentlemen!” he ex- 
claimed, with a suppressed smile upon his face. 
“ Depend on it, it won’t end here.” 

“Very likely not,’ said Betty Martin, as he 
neatly caught a rapidly-falling tail just over the 
head of one of the leaders to the hearse. 

Tom now retreated to the assembly of mutes, as 
the horses were getting restive and the boys more 
riotous. He had great difficulty, however, in 
getting indoors again without being rough to es- 
teemed friends, but as soon as he was well under 

10—2 
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cover Jack Sprawlding essayed to mount the 
dicky of the hearse. A general cry of ‘ Give him 
a leg up!” proceeded from the crowd, and with 
such effect that almost with the word Jack was on 
the driving-seat. Whilst in the act of mounting, 
Betty Martin had cleverly secured the official 
cloak of the driver, which had been hung up 
in the bar of the inn. Jack was finely grown, 
rather striking in appearance, and when he stood 
in front of the dicky and said in dignified and 
measured tones : 


“Tis not alone my inky cloak [good fellows], 
Nor customary suit of solemn black 


* * * * * 
That can denote me truly. 
* * * + x 


These but the trappings and the suits of woe,” 


a cheer burst forth, which, although it did not 
‘bring down the house,” or rather hearse, so 
startled the dreamy team that they bolted. 

Jack was a good coachman, but the reins were 
twisted round the greasy handle of the old 
whip so firmly and whimsically that he could 
not clear them before the horses had settled 
down to their stride, a move which was greatly 
encouraged by the whip swinging about and 
fretting the wheelers at every bound they made. 

The speed increasing, and Jack’s position being 
a very perilous one, both as regarded his being 
nailed whilst passing through college on so con- 
spicuous a perch, and his personal safety, he 
had no alternative but to throw himself at full 
length on the roof of the hearse, grasp the 
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sockets of the sable plumes on each side, and 
hide himself as well as he could from particular 
observation. 

The horses, relieved ‘of their extra weight of tail, 
went ahead at a merry pace, darting by “ Long 
Walk Wall” amid the roar of laughter and voci- 
ferous cheering of boys there congregated. 

Accustomed to pull well together in posting 
work, the team luckily kept an equal and straight 
course direct for Slough. 

The noise and excitement outside at last roused 
the mutes from the inn parlour, who, on per- 
ceiving that the hearse had escaped, looked 
like a disconsolate flock of rooks without their 
leader. 

As for Mahogany Tops, he rushed here and 
there in the wildest despair, and seemed inclined 
to imitate the elder Kean with a cold in his 
throat, and cry: “ A hearse! a hearse! My king- 
dom for a hearse !”’ 

As for the afflicted Hepitarph, when he saw 
half a dozen tails flying about like so many black 
comets, he seemed for the moment to get sober, 
and exclaimed : “‘ Well, I’m blowed !” 

These expressive words uttered, the speaker was 
immediately “ bonneted,” and left to feel his way 
to the door of the mourning-coach, the steeds of 
which were still standing “‘ at ease.” | 

No time was to be lost in finding the runaway 
hearse, but where at the moment was a driver to be 
discovered steady enough to guide the mourning- 
coach with its attendants ? 

After a small delay the amiable Tom under- 
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took to take the ribbons in hand. He had driven 
the Bristol mail for some years, and as he knew 
how to manage a team of mettle, a funeral one 
was mild work for him. 

Tom being secured for such duty was a great 
thing for the boys, as he would be the last to 
peach against them, and the accident occurring 
at his inn made him desirous of seeing the “ black 
cot’’ put under some protection at Slough before 
nightfall or some further misfortune could happen 
to it. 

The young bystanders soon forced Mahogany 
Tops, Hepitarph, and company into the coach, 
which, when filled, with one or two on the box, 
started for Slough. 

The travellers looked anything but happy, while 
some of their faces were lengthy and sad at the 
thought that their horses had, like little Bo-peep’s 
sheep, “ to leave their tails behind them.” 

Off the lot went under a second cheer from the 
mob which would have made these horses also bolt 
had not the experienced Tom kept them well in 
hand, the cheers increasing in volume as the party, 
followed by many in good running condition, pro- 
ceeded up Slough Road. 

The hearse had been seen to clear the narrow 
way of Fifteen Arch Bridge, but rumour soon 
spread through college that “the one- inside 
coach’’ had come to grief between Willow Brook 
and the turning to Salt Hill, that the coachman 
and two of the horses had been killed, whilst the 
man at the Turnpike, after turning black in the 
face, had fled across the fields in the direction of 
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Chalvey; and as he seemed as vigorous as the 
celebrated Dutchman with his cork leg, it was 
impossible to say when and where he would 
stop. 

All waited the return of Tom with some anxiety, 
for as the boys were obliged to give up the chase, 
the horror resulting from the reports of the fugi- 
tives marvellously increased. Five o'clock “ ab- 
sence,’ too, was drawing near, and many were 
desirous of knowing the true state of the case before 
facing Keate at that extra roll-call. 

All anxiety, however, was soon removed from 
the minds of those who knew that Jack Sprawlding 
was with the runaway lot by his dropping into 
school-yard by Long Chamber in time for “ ab- 
sence,’ sound in wind and limb. 

He was generally known as a cool hand, but 
on this occasion he had been not a little alarmed 
by the sudden apparition he had seen on Slough 
Road, and which he thought was the Old Gentle- 
man in propria persona. 

According to Jack’s account, the hearse, which 
had been nearly swung over by the great speed 
at which it had been travelling, met with no 
mishap until it had neared the turnpike gate, then 
at the foot of the rising ground about the turn 
to Salt Hill. The toll-gate keeper, by lively and 
fantastic gestures, caused the team to make a great 
swerve, which suddenly hoisted the narrow and 
unsteady vehicle over the pathway. This had 
the effect of forcing off a hind wheel, and tilting it 
over, thus making it assume a sharp descent from 
“stem to stern.” The horses were struck into 
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a heap by the shock and impediment behind them, 
and turning sharp round, snorted at the smashed 
carriage as much as to say, ‘“‘ Exactly so.” 

Jack was not long in crawling over the slanting 
roof of the hearse, and dropping down by the 
folding doors at the back, a step not very difficult 
to accomplish, yet requiring caution, as the 
vehicle was all lop-sided, and at the mercy of the 
horses. 

At this point, however, Jack’s caution and 
nerves gave way, for the folding doors suddenly 
burst open, and before he had safely reached 
terra-firma, out rolled the body of a mute, who, 
redolent of stale swipes, grog, and tobacco, having 
gathered his wits a little, stared at Jack, ex- 
claiming : 

“ Here we are agin, old stick-in-the-mud.” 

Jack, however, had no wish to be there again ; 
so, whilst the emancipated inmate from “ the 
shades below” was struggling to recover his per- 
pendicular, Jack prepared to cut away, especially, 
too, as he was anxious to avoid being nailed 
on the spot. Still, before bolting, he could not 
help addressing the apparition in the words of 
the village Hamlet : 

“ Art thou a spirit of earth or d——d goblin ?” 
And then, by hard running, managed to get back 
to Chalvey Field and Willow Brook ere Goddard 
and party had crossed Fifteen Arch Bridge. 
There, having made a most successful shirk, and 
the advancing lot having passed by, Jack at once 
emerged from his hiding-place, crossed the road, 
dashed into Upper Shooting Fields by Cut-Throat 
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Lane, and was soon in college, in time for extra 
“ absence.” 

Goddard was not surprised at the hearse coming 
to grief, nor at the appearance of Tim Swiggall 
on the scene, he having been anxiously inquired 
for by his messmates in the course of the chase. 
The fact was that Tim had been so “ drunk and 
incapable” earlier in the day that his fellow- 
mutes had rolled him for safety into the hearse 
as it journeyed through the Royal Borough— 
a proceeding not uncommon with undertakers’ 
men in former days when overcome by such an 
ailment. 

It was certainly a dismal retreat, but a sliding 
door or ventilator under the driving seat let in a 
good current of air, especially on a March day, and 
when travelling at such great speed. In the hurry 
in which Jack had ascended the box, he had not 
noticed any ventilator, nor had he the slightest 
notion that the hearse contained any stock, alive 
or dead. 

The injury done turned out to be slight, and 
Goddard, with the aid of some able and willing 
hands, who soon arrived, got the escaped wheel 
on again, and the horses and vehicle once more 
on the roadway. The black cortége was soon 
reformed, and with the assistance of some of the 
bystanders, it was guided to a resting-place at 
Slough till the mutes and liquids had sufficiently 
recovered to complete their homeward journey. 

Bob Davis, a well-known landlord and keeper of 
hacks then at Eton, drove up in his trap, and 
took his friend Tom Goddard back to Eton, where 
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his arrival was gladly welcomed, and the more so 
when it was discovered that no serious injury to 
man, beast, or property had been sustained. 

““Absence”’ was soonover. Keate had evidently 
had enough of an exciting afternoon. Heseemed 
to know a good deal, and yet it was clear that 
Jack Sprawlding had not been fixed upon as a 
ringleader. Smith, Brown, and Robinson, with 
many more, were suspected, but all knew that 
honest Tom would “never know anythink.” 
Besides, while it was his interest to keep well with 
the boys, he was naturally too good a character to 
be a sneak. 

The boys were desirous to know full particulars 
from Goddard of all that occurred after the hearse 
had come to grief, but, as evening was well ad- 
vanced, they postponed their visit to him at his 
comfortable quarters till the next day. What 
happened to Mahogany Tops, Hepitarph and Co., 
after leaving Slough, or how they reached the end 
of their journey, was never known. They could 
not explain facts without disclosing their great 
negligence and excess, so doubtless they put it all 
down to an accident occasioned by the horses, 
or the coming off of the wheel ; so the boys never 
‘heard any more about it, nor was any blame 
imputed to them. 

Jack Sprawlding’s nerves soon regained their 
equilibrium. The ringleaders were never betrayed, 
while the faithful and deserving Tom Goddard 
continued to enjoy the patronage and entire con- 
fidence of his numerous young friends. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE OPERA 


THE age in which the following occurred was 
beginning to put on speed, but it would have 
been thought slow by the young of both sexes in 
this our day of steam and sensation. Coaches 
were lightly and elegantly built, horses well bred 
and well tended, “ mails’ and “ fast four-insiders” 
accomplished twelve miles an hour, including stop- 
pages, which speed would have increased with a 
system of short stages of about five or six miles, 
when the iron hand of science shut up the pride 
of the King’s highway. Posting, too, had arrived 
at great perfection, and on arriving at a well- 
appointed inn common at the period, fresh horses 
being summoned with the exciting call of “ First 
turn out !” one might be sure of a smart pair. 

It was also a cheerful age in many respects, 
though many now may doubt the fact. Asa proof, 
however, that youth was then longer lived, pos- 
tilions rejoiced in the epithet of “ boy,” and, how- 
ever ancient he might be, was called “ the lad.” 

Evening entertainments in London can now be 
easily indulged in by residents of Eton and 
Windsor. Not so in 1820, when it took two 
hours by road from Slough to Hyde Park Corner. 

ESD 
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Yet an Eton boy, had he the will, could find 
the way, and so even before the time of railways 
a certain youngster succeeded on one occasion in 
getting to the ‘‘ Opera’ and back again to college 
for nine o’clock absence the next morning. Mark, 
ye schoolmasters now abroad ! attend, ye ministers 
of instructions and crammers of unlearned youth ! 
How naughty, how subversive of all discipline, 
how nipping to the developing buds of intellect, 
to get out of tutor’s or of dame’s houses after 
“lock-up,” to listen to the rapturous notes of a 
Catalani, or to gaze upon the graceful pirouettes 
of a Taglioni! And yet these were the boys who 
could carry out such an exploit as the one now 
to be recorded, and could in after life head a 
forlorn hope”’ or a storming-party to the Redan. 
Floreat Etona. 

“Are you game for a good lark ?”’ whispered 
Riggley to his con. Fitzhugh-Follywell, as they 
went together out of five o'clock school. 

“Tl be switched if I’m not,’ answered Fitz- 
hugh, “and now, if you like—carpe diem.” 

“Or rather noctem,”’ added Riggley. ‘‘ Opera 
‘Don Giovanni.’ Ballet stunning. Time enough 
if well managed. What say you? ‘To be, or 
not to be?’ ”’ 

“Well, we’ve our work cut out for us,” re- 
sponded Fitzhugh-Follywell. ‘What about 
‘absence’ at lock-up ?” 

“Why,” continued Riggley, “ nothing could 
look more favourable as far as I am concerned. 
I know my tutor has a dinner-party, and ’tis a 
hundred to one if he leaves his company and 1811 
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port to hear names called over. No; he'll make 
a run of it to-night, depend upon it; and if he 
doesn’t he'll be so ‘jolly’ all the evening that 
he'll never have another thought of who’s sick 
or missing, and no one in the house will blab.” 

‘ Don’t be so sure of that,” exclaimed Fitzhugh- 
Follywell. ‘‘ There’s that sneak Sap. Surely, if 
he gets the chance, Riggley, he’ll pay you off for 
the funk you put him in the only time he ever got 
into a boat. ’Tis true you nearly drowned him, 
but, then, there was no occasion for him to roar 
like a girl when he could have sunk like a 
gentleman.’ 

“Yes, Fitz,” replied Riggley, ‘“ but I think he 
has too much respect for that precocious know- 
ledge-box of his to dare my ‘bunch of fives,’ 
which would certainly pay it a visit that would 
give our friend a lasting recollection of Dick 
Riggley. No, Fitz, never fear such a sneak as 
Sap, surely. Leave him to me. The only one in 
the house who knows of the ‘ dodge’ is Pat Con- 
nery, and if there should be any traitors in the 
camp he will be more than a match for them ; so 
everything seems most promising.” 

“ But how about my case ?”’ said Fitz to Riggley, 
with a puzzled and somewhat subdued expression. 
“Old O——s,” he continued, “‘won’t shirk ‘ab- 
sence’ at my dame’s for one hundred dozen of 1811 
port, or if the nectar of Jove himself were on his 
table.” 

“ That’s awkward,” remarked Riggley musingly, 
“but you must get over it somehow.” 

“ Well,” replied Fitz, ‘ there’s only one way. 
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Bob Whitall must answer for me, and if he’s at 
all up to the mark he can do the trick to a nicety 
that would deceive the most attentive ear. I'll 
depend on Bob Whitall.”’ 

Off, then, they started, after a very little 
preparation, no one being in the secret but the 
two seconds, Pat Connery and Bob Whitall. 
Riggley and Fitz took different lines of march, 
to avoid observation, and by short cuts across 
playing-fields and enclosures bordering on Upton 
they left Slough Corner behind them, and 
dropped into the highroad to town. Here, some- 
what blown by a smart pace, they anxiously 
awaited the approach of a fast coach, and longed 
for empty places. 

The old ‘“‘ Emerald,”’ from Bristol, quickly came 
up, and with plenty of room—only a few out- 
siders. They hailed it, and the coachman, having 
changed horses at the ‘‘ Crown,’’ only a short way 
back, and got his coach in full swing, saluted them 
in return with something like ‘‘ D—m it! why 
didn’t you wait at Slough Corner 2” 

The coach was certainly going at a rattling pace, 
being some twenty minutes behind time. 

“Jump up, gentlemen,” exclaimed the coach- 
man. ‘Can’t hold ’em.” And, turning round 
to the guard, Harry Hieover, told him to give 
the young gents a hand up. 

What with shortening pace a little, the agility 
of the young gents, and the experience of Harry, 
it was but the work of a few seconds before the 
two new passengers were seated on one of the 
fastest coaches of the day, and which, barring 
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accidents, would land them at Hatchett’s or 
White Cellar, Piccadilly, by a quarter to nine. 

“ Walked far, young gent’lem ?” said Harry, in 
a friendly tone. ‘‘ You seems ’ot.” 

“ Have a weed?” replied Fitz, who had re- 
covered his wind. 

Pipes, be it remembered, in the slow age now 
referred to had not become gentlemanly as an 
outdoor amusement. Harry accepted the gener- 
ous offer, and having put on the otium cum dig- 
nitate, offered the young gentlemen a shaggy over- 
coat to keep the warmth in them, for they were 
“uncommon ’eated.” 

“ Nothing wrong at headquarters ?” inquired 
Harry, with a knowing and fraternizing air. 

This question was rather a “poser.” Did it 
refer to London or Eton? It evidently required 
a judicious answer, and yet a prompt one, Harry 
clearly being a cute traveller in the world’s 
highway. 

“What's the odds, so long as you’re happy ?” 
said Riggley. 

“Exactly so,’ observed Harry. ‘ And how 
does the little doctor do? Don’t see any green 
in my eye, does you? Why, I can tell you young 
gent’lem in a minute.” 

“ Then shut up, old chap,” said Fitz. 

And Harry, with a sagacious look, as if fearing 
to lose the full complement of fee at the end of 
his journey, became more guarded and respectful 

“ Hoped the gentlemen were comfortable,” etc. 
—and as Hounslow was near, blew with the ease 
of an accomplished musician his long and keyless 
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horn, which immediately brought out from the 
“ Rose and Crown ’’ a fresh and merry team eager 
for “‘a long pull, strong pull, and pull all together.”’ 
Ten miles accomplished in the hour was very satis- 
factory. 

“Glass of anything?” said Riggley to the 
coachman as soon as he had reached the inn door. 

“Well, just a drop of something cold. No time 
to pass the compliment, sir.’’ 

However, Fitz made the same offer to Harry, 
which he readily accepted. A few words passed 
between the landlord and the coachman about 
the way bill, Harry sounded his glittering tube 
again, the passengers remounted, the horses reared 
and plunged, and after a swerve or two of the 
“Emerald ”’ it was on the go to the little city. 

Nothing of importance occurred during the rest 
of the journey. The few other passengers were 
all in front, and Riggley, Fitz, and Harry Hieover 
enjoyed the back seat without any intruders. 
Each had his weed. Conversation became more 
general; turned on the weather, and was less 
animated. Brentford, Kew Bridge, and Hammer- 
smith were soon passed. Night was well on, and 
after a bound on and a smart rattle over the 
stones, the horses, smoking with heat, came to a 
standstill at “ Hatchett’s.”’ Convenient spot! 

Riggley and Fitz soon settled the fare, and, 
what was more important, gave a generous fee to 
coachman and guard, which was warmly acknow- 
ledged. The two young passengers then cut 
off at the double for their tailor’s in the “‘ Opera ”’ 
Colonnade. There they had a wash, got a fresh 
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rig out, and in a few minutes more were listening 
to Mozart’s music and Catalani’s voice. 

They had not been long in the house before Fitz 
gave Riggley a smart dig in the ribs, and in 
rather a loud whisper exclaimed : 

“ Twig my governor there in a first-tier box ? 
‘Twill never do for us to meet. Very glad to see 
the dear old boy, but he would be less surprised 
at meeting Don Giovanni himself here than Fitz 
junior. I must dodge him.” 

“Great bore,” replied Riggley. ‘ Keeps one 
continually on the look-out. He seems very sweet 
on the stout party on his right. Your mater, 
I suppose, Fitz? Big enough for your great- 
grandmother.” 

“ Mater !”’ rejoined Fitz indignantly. ‘I should 
think not. Why, that’s Mrs. Gascoyne-Heavy- 
sides, and it’s her box. First cousin to my 
governor.” 

“Seems a very near relation,” remarked Riggley. 
“Tf you’ve many of them her size, you must have 
a large family connection, old fellow.” 

“I believe you, my boy,” said Fitz. “All 
hexameters. No ‘long and short’ among ’em.” 

During this smart conversation the curtain 
ascended for the last scene in the opera, and the 
“absent without leave,” regardless of risk, and 
with a composure only to be found in plucky 
spirits, listened to the “choicest music of the 
kingdom.” 

The opera over, Riggley and Fitz retired with 
many others to the lobbies, and to get some re- 
freshment, for, excepting a biscuit with a glass of 

iT 
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“heavy ” at their tailor’s, they had tasted nothing 
solid since they left college. There was the usual 
rush about the corridors, behind the boxes, and 
poppings in and out of them, when all of a 
sudden Riggley heard a voice exclaim in a deep 
and solemn tone, ‘‘ My father—methinks I see my 
father,’ and before he could turn himself round 
Fitz, whom he thought was close behind him, 
had flown. Riggley dashed after his friend with 
a will, but it was no go. Fitz had vanished. 

Riggley was only a few minutes gone, and on his 
return found an elderly gentleman, apparently 
gasping for breath, and fanning himself with a 
pocket-handkerchief of considerable proportions. 

“ Fitz’s pater,’ said Riggley to himself, as he 
twigged the evidently perplexed and distressed 
paternal Fitzhugh-Follywell. 

The loungers about the lobbies had retired to 
their boxes and seats, the ballet was about to 
commence, and the elder Fitzhugh looked dumb- 
founded and amazed as if by “ apparitions, signs, 
and prodigies.” In fact, the worthy gentleman 
was such a picture of despair that Riggley ventured 
to intrude upon his privacy without introduction. 

“Unwell, I fear, sir,’ said Riggley, with a 
suaviter 1m modo that at once secured the sufferer’s 
confidence. “Let me offer you an arm and my 
services.’ 

“ Young gentleman,” responded the elder Fitz- 
hugh, “ I’ve met with “a stunner,’ which forcibly 
reminded Riggley of Mrs. Gascoyne Heavy- 
sides—and he said to himself: “It must be old 
Fitz.” 
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“A stunner ?” Tepeated Riggley. “I hope not 
a heavy one, sir?” And he led the shaken 
paternal to a seat; then, having obtained a mild 
allowance of “ cold without,” handed it to him. 

This had the desired effect; the old party re- 
vived, assuring Riggley that he had witnessed an 
apparition. 

“In fact, sir,” said the paternal Fitzhugh, “I 
have had my share of rum sights in my time, which 
has not been an uneventful one, and if I didn’t see 
my son here on this very spot ten minutes ago [I] 
eat my words, and all the hard ones, too, that I’ve 
ever spoken, as sure as ’m Fitzhugh-Follywell.” 
And thus saying, the still excited gentleman stared 
at Riggley so wildly that, had he not been an 
Etonian, he would have cut and run, after the 
example of Fitz junior. 

“That was my boy,” exclaimed the paternal, 
raising his voice, “ now at Eton, and if it wasn’t 
Pll submit to be flogged by Keate with two 
birches every day in the week til] further 
orders !” 

Riggley could hardly keep a command over his 
countenance, and heartily wished the old buffer in 
the arms of Mrs. Gascoyne-Heavysides, especially 
as he expected the return of Fitz junior every 
moment. 

Finding the paternal more firm on his pins again, 
Riggley offered to assist him to his box. The 
attention was accepted, and Mrs. Gascoyne- 
Heavysides received her cousin with the blandest 
smiles. The elder Fitzhugh sank into his seat 
by her side with a feebleness which failed not to 

II—2 
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touch the tender bosom of Mrs. Gascoyne-Heavy- 
sides. 

“ You are unwell,” she remarked with a motherly 
emphasis to Fitzhugh senior. 

However, he was recovering from the blow his 
nerves had received, and the charms of music 
quickly proved that it was ordained “ to refresh 
the mind of man.” 

Fitzhugh, as soon as he was safely landed in his 
seat, turned to his escort, and in persuasive accents 
inquired ‘“‘ the name of the kind and undoubted 
young gentleman to whom he was so much in- 
debted.”’ 

‘“‘Snooks,’’ was the reply, and Riggley disap- 
peared. 

The ballet had now begun, and Riggley, hopeless 
of meeting young Fitz, found a seat in the pit 
again, where he soon forgot the absence of his 
friend under the influence of Bigotini, as she 
“‘tripp’d it here and there’’ and described “ the 
most beautiful circles.” Riggley had not been 
long in his place when he heard a cough exactly 
like Keate’s, and turning round quickly he saw 
his con. Fitz at the rear of a box in the pit tier, 
quite out of the observation of his governor and 
Mrs. Gascoyne-Heavysides. 

Riggley, finding his friend again and safe, felt as 
jolly as if he had been “sent up for good.” Fitz 
had evidently met with acquaintances he could 
trust, who, in the form of two fashionable young 
men, were seated in the front of the box. 

Riggley and Fitz witnessed the ballet to its 
finale, after which they soon effected a meeting, 
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and adjourned for an oyster supper in the Hay- 
market, then to their devoted tailor’s to wait the 
start of an early coach next morning, which 
would land them at Slough Corner by 8.30. A 
few hours’ rest was well secured, and Riggley 
and Fitz turned out like “ giants refreshed” in 
time to catch “ The Company’s” coach to Bristol. 

Punctually at six it bowled away from the 
“ White Horse Cellar,” and everything having 
worked favourably, the Corner at Slough was 
reached at 8.30, leaving half an hour for getting 
to school-yard and nine o’clock “ absence.” 

Before the coach had changed horses Fitz and 
Riggley were on their way to college. The 
distance was done easily, and they mingled with 
friends, awaiting the approach of Keate for the 
roll-call as if nothing of any importance had taken 
place. 

School-yard clock struck the hour, Keate ar- 
rived, and ‘‘absence’’ commenced. 

“ Alls well,” said Riggley, as he took a good 
look at Keate’s countenance. 

“Not so sure of that, my old cock,” said Pat 
Comery. “ Don’t crow too soon,” adding in an 
indignant tone: “That ‘Sap’ Surely has, I 
think—-—” 

This sentence was cut short by Keate raising 
and clearing his voice as he called out “ Riggley !” 

“ Here, sir,” was the equally clear reply. 

“ Stay, sir,” roared Keate. 

Riggley knew he was found out, and muttered, 
“That sneak Surely,’ at the same time giving 
action to the words by clenching his fists. 
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Fitz’s turn soon came to answer to his name, 
which he did without attracting special notice, 
proving that up to that moment his overnight 
adventure had not been discovered. He assured 
Riggley he would “ stick by him to the last,’ an 
offer he firmly refused, as he would not allow his 
friend to run the slightest risk. 

Whilst the rest of the names were being called 
over, Riggley intently watched for Surely, but he 
was non est, and the fact soon became known 
he was “ out-a-fresh”’—shamming  illness—till 
Riggley’s wrath had passed away. Pat Comery 
said a few cheering words to his friend on leaving 
school-yard, promising to ascertain whether 
treachery had been justly imputed to that sneak- 
ing “‘scug”’ and “ sap.” 

Fitz waited near his unfortunate con. till 
“absence” was over, and then hung about the 
spot hoping to hear Keate open fire against 
Riggley. In this, however, he was woefully dis- 
appointed, but he witnessed as effective a scene 
as any he had a few hours before enjoyed in 
the temple of Terpsichore. There stood Riggley, 
with head partly uncovered, at a respectful dis- 
tance from his offended chief, whose form and 
feature forcibly brought to recollection that 
“when Cesar says, ‘ Do this,’ it is performed.” 
Keate, with measured pace, led off to his chambers, 
prepostors followed, while Riggley brought up 
the rear, with a style and manliness of bearing 
more like that of a hero than a culprit—Data 
fata secutus. 

As for Governor Fitzhugh, it soon became 
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known that he had passed a most disturbed 
night after the opera. In fact, his state of mind 
alarmed his better half. In vain he tried to sleep, 
but kept starting and throwing out his arms with 
melodramatic force and ejaculating, ‘‘’Tis he! ’tis 
he! Look where he comes again !”’ 

It was therefore decided that he should go to 
Eton by the first coach in the morning, and satisfy 
his mind whether the heir to the house of Foilywell 
was safe in college. 

He left ‘‘ Hatchett’s,”’ Piccadilly, accordingly, 
by “ Lillywhite’s Original Blue”’ at 9 a.m., and 
about 12 o’clock, as the boys were leaving chapel 
(for it was a whole holiday), several passengers of 
the above coach were being put down in college. 

Riggley had not reached the road by Long 
Walk Wall when who should he spy but the 
elder Fitzhugh about to cross over from the op- 
posite side. They were soon face to face, and then 
the worthy governor, as if shot “from the deadly 
level of a gun,” reeled back against the wall of the 
““ Christopher,” then within college. 

In fact, he was so shocked by the appearance of 
his opera-house acquaintance that his eyes seemed 
to “start from their spheres,” like stars of the 
first magnitude, whilst his tout ensemble was more 
that of an animated scarecrow escaped from some 
cornfield than of a reasonable mortal. 

‘““What oh! can I believe my sight!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Assisted, too, by patent specs! Why, 
bless me if it isn’t Snooks of the ‘ grand tier’ ! 
Are you not the very Snooks ?” he inquired of 
Riggley, in a most pathetic tone. 
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Riggley was considerably posed at this, and it 
was with great difficulty he could keep his coun- 
tenance. , 

“T am certainly a branch,” he replied, “‘ of the 
ancient and numerous family that bears that 
honoured name, but I do not know if I am entitled 
to it at this time of day.”’ 

“Perhaps not, young friend,’ rejoined Mr. 
Follywell, ‘‘ but you certainly owned it last night, 
and if you are not the very identical Snooks I met 
at the opera last night I'll eat my hat.” 

This eloquent sentence, pronounced with great 
energy and expression, not only convinced Riggley 
that his old friend was a man of considerable 
appetite, but that there was no good to be gained 
by keeping him in the dark any longer, so he at 
once relieved the mind of the anxious father by 
assuring him in a confidential tone that his ‘‘ son 
was well, and as jolly as a sandboy.” 

What the last part of this phrase meant Mr. 
Follywell did not seem to understand, but his 
brightening countenance showed unmistakably 
that his mind was relieved of a heavy weight. 

“Come with me,” said Riggley ‘“‘and you shall 
soon embrace your jolly good son.” 

The eyes of the paternal beamed with delight at 
such hearty and comforting words, and he accom- 
panied his young friend to “‘ Sixth Form Bench.” 

They were not many minutes crossing the play- 
ing-fields, and on their way Riggley made a clean 
breast of it, and told the paternal Follywell all the 
facts. 

The son was quite as much startled at the sudden 
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appearance of his father at ‘‘ Poet’s Walk ”’ as the 
latter had been at a glimpse of the former in the 
lobby of the opera-house. However, they were 
soon at ease with each other, Riggley assuring his 
con. that all had been properly and fully ex- 
plained. 

“ I cannot in any way approve of such proceed- 
ings,” remarked the forgiving-spirited pater to his 
son. “If Keate finds it out the consequences 
will be most serious—perhaps your expulsion from 
the school, the thought of which alone can be no 
light punishment ; but, believing, my boy, that 
you feel all this, and regret the excess you have 
committed, 


*«« The sole bent of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further.’ 


So let’s see Keate, and get you leave for the re- 
mainder of the day.” | 

Young Follywell thought this too bold a 
measure, but as his pater and Riggley deemed it 
as wise as bold, it was at once decided upon. 

Riggley assured Mr. Follywell “‘that his son’s 
name would never be given up to Keate or anyone 
else,’ and then, with the emotion of old friends, 
they warmly took leave of each other. 

Mr. Follywell regretted that he could not get 
leave for his young friend also, but this he felt to 
be out of the question under the circumstances. 

“Undoubtedly so,” said Riggley. “And you 
must give me your word, sir, that if you should 
hear any allusion made to my name you will be 
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mum. 


CHAPFER-xXiJ 
MONKEY ISLAND 


WHAT greater enjoyment doth this fair world 
afford than that which comes with a fine sunrise ? 
What greater treat than to watch the curling 
vapours, varied with the tints of smiling morn, 
dissolve o’er Father Thames as night wanes and 
“light awakes the world’? What more enchant- 
ing than to see the grand old trees of Brocas 
Clump and those of the expanse under “ Wind- 
sor’s heights’”’ shake off drowsy mists, and with 
the beams of day sport their giant limbs upon 
the silvery stream? Such a sight would unfold 
itself to the eye of adventurous and enterprising 
Eton boys outward bound from tutor’s or from 
dame’s about four o’clock of a midsummer holiday 
morning. 

‘‘ Early to bed and early to rise,” says the old 
familiar adage, taught at Eton, too, as well as 
Es in presenti, whatever the schoolmaster now 
abroad or Education Commissioners may say to 
the contrary. We fear, however, that there are 
many old Etonians who have not grown wealthy 
or wise under the proverb’s influence. At any 
rate, one of the crew who went to Monkey Island 


by water on a glorious summer morning can vouch 
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that he has not yet found wisdom nor scraped an 
acquaintance with wealth. 

At the period to which we now refer the care 
and keeping of the college reposed in ancient 
guardians of the night, better known as ‘“‘ Char- 
leys”’ till “Peelers” walked them off their 
beats and “beery ways’’ about the year 1830. 
A very Dogberry was on duty at the time 
alluded to, and as he well knew that no truant 
youth “ would stand when bidden,” he prudently 
seldom took “no note of him, but let him go” 
peacefully, preferring the odd sixpence from 
the corner of the pocket to being bonneted 
or roughly handled by the early-rising sons of 
Alma Mater. 

It was a whole holiday morning. What re- 
collections and associations gush upon the mind 
with the expression of these words! How many 
have been our real holidays since we left them at 
Eton? Have any been quite free of care or per- 
plexity ? Holiday! But, gentle reader, bear in 
mind that such a day at Eton was not an idle 
day. Some work had to be done, such as themes, 
verses, and other exercises which could not be got 
through in school hours, and which had to be 
prepared in a tutor’s pupil-room or in the private 
study of the sufficiently advanced scholar. 

Many who know nothing of the discipline and 
routine of a large public school run away with 
the notion that a holiday once a week encour- 
ages nothing but a desire to suck sugar-candy 
and sit upon the gates, or cultivate a taste 
for churchwardens with swipes or the “ Chris- 
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topher’s’’ best. Let them banish such an idea 
from their limited capacities. A whole holiday at 
Eton had its duties as well as its recreations. A 
boy, if he took to work with a will, could cer- 
tainly make the best part of the day his own ; but 
if idle and a “‘shirker,” a holiday brought more 
trouble on his back than the ordinary business of 
a school day. 

On this morning the crew of the Thetis, a 
“lock-up” four-oared boat at this period, arose 
from their slumbers, and having as quietly as 
quickly dressed, and “‘ made their beds again ’”— 
z.é., reversed the position of the bolster, so as 
to look at a glance like a growing boy in the 
arms of Nature’s soft nurse—and having placed 
a nightcap (then common) on end near the pillow, 
each one made his exit from his respective house 
by outlets familiar only to inventive and deter- 
mined youth. At the houses of dames and 
tutors every precaution was employed to keep 
the boys in, but they could generally get out. 
Although tutors were, as a rule, selected from old 
Etonians, and, one would think, up to the dodges 
of boyhood—a stage but very lately past when 
that of the schoolmaster was gained—yet the 
goings on, or rather goings out, after “ lock- 
up’’ generally kept pace with the spirit of the 
age, and eluded the vigilance of the most wide 
awake in authority. 

At the dame’s where three of the Thetis crew 
boarded and lodged, and to one of whom we are 
indebted for this anecdote, there was a most 
accommodating yet unobtrusive means of egress 
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and regress. We are told that “love laughs at 
locksmiths,” and that “stony limits cannot keep 
love out,” but locks, bolts, and bars presented as 
slight a barrier to the truant on this occasion as 
they would have done to the lover. 

At Dame Atkins’—afterwards Horsford’s, and 
then Gulliver’s—tenants of the rambling old 
premises such as the original of the last name could 
never have found in his travels, it was customary 
every three weeks to have a grand family wash, 
an undertaking which lasted some days, as may 
well be supposed, when the accumulation of the 
clothes of about twenty boys, including white and 
other light linen trousers in common use fifty 
years ago, had to be cleansed. The women em- 
ployed on this duty were always early birds, and 
generally arrived soon after dawn at Dame Atkins’, 
entering at the boys’ entrance. On such occa- 
sions they often left the door with the key in it, 
and proceeded to the laundry at the rear of the 
premises. If by accident, however, they turned 
the key and walked off with it, the aid of an old 
kitchen two-pronged fork readily did the work 
of the locksmith. 

On the summer morning of 1824 now alluded to 
three of the Thetis crew quietly walked out of the 
door by which the laundry-maids, or rather old 
ladies, had entered. 

“Past four o’clock, and a misty morning!” 
roared the respectable guardian of the night, 
startling Oxley as he scented the morning air over 
the margin of Barnspool. 

Then, after watching the form of “ Charley ” 
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vanish through the mellow vapour, Oxley turned 
his steps for “up town.” It was fortunate for 
him, and more so, perhaps, for “ Charley,” that 
the early morn was so thick. Oxley had miscalcu- 
lated the time when “ Charley”’ went off duty, 
and had it not been for the favourable influence of 
a thick atmosphere, both substantives would have 
been put into the accusative case. Fog having 
the effect of magnifying the figure, Oxley easily 
discovered ‘‘ Charley,” who looked more like a 
moving automaton in the shape of a pocket of 
hops than real animated nature—certainly a very 
“des-artless’’ man to be a constable—whilst 
Oxley must have appeared to him as part of the 
archway at the entrance of his dame’s. 

The Brocas was soon reached, and there Oxley 
found French and Jack Tarnton waiting by the 
Thetis ready for a start. Harry Snowden was 
missing, and also George Lichfield ; but as they 
had hinted at making an appearance higher up- 
stream, it was thought prudent not to hang long 
about the rendezvous, but to paddle on. French 
and Tarnton, therefore, took their oars, and Oxley 
the rudder-lines, and soon the Thetis was creeping 
up to Bargeman’s Bridge. 

‘What made you so long getting off,” said 
French to Oxley, ‘‘ while Jack and I walked coolly 
out as soon as our lady friends had come in ?” 

“ Where did you meet Charley ?” replied Oxley. 

“ Nowhere,” exclaimed Jack. 

“Too beery, no doubt, to show up,” said 
French. 3 

“And very sensible, too,’ added Jackies tor 
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what good was it for him to show up when none 
could see him such a morning as this ?” 

“ Just as well be ‘screwy,’ and far more com- 
fortable,” rejoined French. “ Better have heavy 
wet within and be dry out, than be dry in with 
the wet out.” 

“ I should think so,” said little Oxley. 

“ But I heard Charley’s hoarse voice sing out 
the time like a screech-owl’s with a hairy rat’s tail 
across its windpipe,”’ said Jack. 

“ Of course you did,” quoth Oxley, “and I 
nearly came hard on to the old craft just as he 
had got into college. The fact was, somebody 
had turned the key of the door after you had got 
clear off, and I had to apply the old two-prong. 
It soon did its work, and here we are.” 

“ Easy, easy ! here’s Harry Snowden, and good 
luck to him!” cried Paddy French. “In with 
you.” 

“ Rather chilly, though,” remarked Snowden, 
“for a summer morning.” 

“ We shall have a melting day,” said Oxley. 

“ And see,’ said Jack, ‘‘ Pheebus is beginning 
to show in earnest, and there’s Upper Hope Bridge 
in its Early English form.” 

“ Halloo !”? now echoed through the breaking 
mist, which seemed to melt away quicker as the 
sun rose higher. 

“ Halloo! why, if there isn’t George Lichfield 
under the old bridge! How long has he been 
there, I wonder ?” exclaimed Oxley. 

By this time they were broadside on. 

“All right,”’ was the answer. 
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‘““T knew getting out would be no go, so I 
never turned in,’ said Lichfield. “After lock- 
up I had to go to my tutor’s, and instead of going 
back to my dame’s I came on here. How long 
you fellows have been !”’ 

‘““T fear you'll be nailed,” said Jack. 

“Never fear,’ replied Lichfield. ‘“‘ Bill Mums 
would keep things snug.”’ 

““ Now then, hard all for Clievedon,” ejaculated 
the merry crew; and as fast as a most approved 
four-oar wherry could travel in those days the 
Thetis made its course to Maidenhead Bridge. 

The Rushes and Boveney were soon past— 
there was no new cut and lock in those days— 
Old Surley was quickly given the go by, and the 
poplars of Monkey Island nodded with many a 
friendly bough (bow) as the crew drew near to 
its attractive bank. 

It was now close upon six o’clock ; vapour had 
dispersed. The sun had established a clear course, 
and summer shone in full glory, or, as our old 
friend Thomson has well said, “with light and 
heat refulgent.” Glorious, indeed, was the sight. 
The birds seemed to be primed with additional 
cheerfulness, and the kingfisher looked unusually 
gay, as if he had put on his Sunday best or a new 
holiday suit for the occasion, while here and there 
a roach or dace could be seen rising through the 
little remaining mist which still hung over the 
silent stream. 

“‘Let’s land,” exclaimed Tarnton and French at 
the same time, as if some happy thoughts had 
entered their brains with a dead-heat. 
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No sooner said than done, and at a snug spot 
in the little isle where some old spongy, water- 
logged wooden steps still held their own, the crew 
disembarked. 

It happened a little before the morning referred 
to that the private tutors had established a boat 
of their own, accommodating a crew of eight. Its 
headquarters were at Charlie Hester’s, Brocas 
Lane; but as the tutors did not like to show 
upon the boys’ water, either from considerations 
of non-interference or from becoming diffidence, 
they contrived to take to their boat whilst the 
boys were in school, and get beyond Surley Hall 
before “after twelve,” so that from that point 
might be taken the commencement of the private 
tutors’ course—and a very pretty piece of water, 
too, was at their command, as most old Etonians 
well know. The boys very seldom caught the 
private eight afloat, so Monkey Island formed 
a safe retreat for them, a special spot where they 
might hold distinguished picnics. 

For the general reader, perhaps, it should be 
explained that sons of noblemen and gentlemen 
of fortune had “ private tutors,”’ who resided with 
them either in apartments at a dame’s or in 
lodgings ‘up town.’ These tutors were mostly 
old Etonians, but at this time several of them 
were “dry bobs,” not much accustomed to row- 
ing. The following incident will prove, however, 
that they were familiar with a “full at the 
pewter.” 

Report had been rife at college early in the 
season that the private eight could not secure 

12 
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the safety of their store of creature comforts on 
the little island, and that blame had been cast 
on the college. This was so undeserved that 
considerable feeling was manifested against the 
‘privates,’ and well it was for that crew and 
their tardy eight-oar that they never entered 
an appearance between the Brocas and Boveney. 
The private eight believed their sock and bitter 
to be all safe in a shed which stood some 
forty-eight or fifty years ago on the “right 
little, tight little island,’ and of which they 
seemed to consider themselves the exclusive 
possessors. 

If it occurred to French and Tarnton at the 
moment before landing to have ocular evidence 
whether the private eight really had any supplies 
on Monkey Island was never known, and it 
is of no importance, but the Thetis crew were 
not indisposed to punish their friends for asper- 
sions against the general body of college wet 
bobs. 

They had not been long on the little isle before 
discovering that since their last visit to it improve- 
ments had taken place in the ancient half-and- 
half summer-house. A round table had been 
there introduced, and Windsor chairs and benches 
showed that it had become more of a traveller’s 
rest. Sundry pieces of torn paper redolent of 
the savour of pork-pie were dotted about, 
while circular sticky marks on the table showed 
very plainly that glasses containing something 
stronger than cold water had been in common 
request at the lonely yet snug retreat. 
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“ Hard all!” roared George Lichfield, in a key 
that seemed to make the tall and graceful poplars 
quiver with delight, as the crew followed the scent, 
and found an extemporized cupboard, or rather 
beer-cellar, at the rear of the shed, the door of 
which having been left without lock or fastening, 
there was no impediment to the examination of 
the contents. 

Tempting indeed was the appearance of a ready 
supply of “ sock.” Time had rapidly passed away, 
and stomachs that had inhaled the morning air 
from a very early hour were ready for a refreshing 
draught, if not for nourishment more solid. The 
original thought of rowing to Maidenhead and 
Clievedon was abandoned, and breakfast was at 
once commenced. 

There was no necessity to break open the case 
or box of champagne, bitter, or other generous 
cheer, even if the crew could have condescended 
to a mean attack on private property. From 
some unaccountable cause the judicious pro- 
prietors had left jars open and bottles half empty, 
“crumbling Cheshire” too exposed to any in- 
vader, from a cock-robin to cock of the school. 
In fact, the unprotected state of the cupboard led 
to the conclusion that the “ privates” had very 
recently retired from the spot in great disorder, 
but whether at the approach of a victorious enemy 
or under the influence of Dublin stout has not 
been ascertained. The fact, however, remained 
undisputable that the “sock” had been very 
recently left to its fate, though not to “ waste its 
sweetness on the (‘ Island ’) air.” 

I2—2 
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To breakfast ‘‘ with what appetite ye may’ was 
quickly resolved upon, and as quickly discussed. 
Then, after putting the remainder of the cheese 
and pork-pie in paper or pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
the undrawn bottles (still in their box or case) 
at the bow of the Thetis, the light craft was 
soon in motion, homeward bound upon the 
favouring stream. 

Surly was left in the rear, then Boveney and 
the Shallows, before reaching which a heavy old 
barge was descried deep in the water struggling 
against the current, which is no child’s play even 
in summer-time. Resting on their oars and float- 
ing with the stream, the Thetis crew saluted 
the “heavy liner” with the usual compliments 
as they approached its bluff bows. The tow-line 
was stretched to the utmost, and the two horses 
on the bank seemed to be in great difficulties— 
in fact, the hind legs of the lag one were all 
but pulled over the towing-path, clods of which 
were spurted from its hoofs into the stream below 
as the under-horsed team struggled on. 

“Cramp her starn !”’ shouted the bargee at the 
bow to his messmate at the helm. 

‘Who ate the ‘puppy-pie’ ?” inquired Tarnton, 
with an expression of solicitude worthy of the 
occasion. 

All old Etonians and “ wet bobs” understand 
the force of this inquiry and its effect, which was 
instantaneous and without any declaration of 
war. A volley of coals from the two bargees 
(assisted by a gentlewoman, wife to one of them, 
and a sturdy cabin-boy) fell about and into the 
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unarmed Thetis. All that the unprotected 
crew could do, except to run away, was to haul 
out of range and continue to return the compli- 
ment in slang peculiar to bargees, and to make 
them so wild with rage as to render their aim 
harmless. 

At this crisis symptoms of distress were plainly 
observable on board the Susan Jane of Marlow, 
now labouring on the Shallows, and at the same 
moment several voices from the Thetis vociferated, 
ToXvpAotsBo.o Toy Sarraper3cpevoc. 

The effect of attacking an enemy in an unknown 
tongue is, as all know who have any experience 
in such matters, most telling. Instantly Satanic 
madness reigned on board the devoted Susan Jane, 
and the black and pelting storm against the light 
Thetis soon increased to a cyclone. In the height 
of it a smart report was heard somewhat resem- 
bling the discharge of a brass blunderbuss. The 
horses on the towing-path started forward, to the 
serious damage of their noses, whilst the driver, 
who had been seated on the back of one, lost 
his place, and had to do a “ fresh exercise” in 
the shape of a heavy fall, while at the same 
moment the commander of the Susan Jane fell, 
in the eloquent language of “‘Lion’s leap,” a 
gutter into the water. 

The towing-rope had broken! Hostilities ceased. 
The gallant commander was observed hugging 
the cramping-pole, and the lady on board follow- 
ing his example with the man at the helm, 
whilst the boy Billee kept shouting “Chap 
overboard !” 
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“ Bad luck to him!” cried Paddy French, as he 
saw the commander meet his fate. 

“Pull, boys!” exclaimed Harry Snowden. 

“Back water!’ cried Lichfield, then “ Hard 
all!’ and in a few seconds the Thetis was in reach 
of the ducked commander. Thescene was exciting. 
By this time the portly Susan Jane had swung 
round, and was dropping down across stream, 
bumping here and there the margin of old Father 
Thames as if intent on knocking his sides in. 

“ Hold on, old boy!” cried French, as he got 
over the stern-seat and bent forward, so as to 
catch hold of the bargee’s collar. 

He was too big a parcel to attempt to get on 
board, so the only plan was the one taken by the 
skilful stroke oar—namely, to collar him, keep 
his head above water, and row him to land. This 
was soon done. “ One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.” 

“ Hout and hout good uns !”’ shouted the rescued 
commander, as he stood dripping and a little un- 
nerved (although a bargee) by his sudden and 
alarming accident. ‘‘ Hout and hout good uns,” 
continued our wet friend, “‘ as I hoften says to my 
mate and missus. No want of breed and pluck 
about ye, though rare chaps to prowoke poor 
devils like us !” 

“Come, come, old cock,” said Oxley, “‘ take a 
run along the bank, shake the damp off your old 
dripping-pan, and then take a pull at the pot,”’ 
as Jack Tarnton suited the action to the word and 
held up a bottle of stout in the one hand and a 
mug in another. . 
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“Good adwice,” replied the bargee to Oxley, 
“ but as sure as my name’s Cannon, a swig at that 
article will soon put the blood flowing agin, and 
I be uncommon dry, although I’ve had my first 
ducking. I’ve been thirty year at that ’ere game, 
and cramping old Susan Jane five-and-twenty on 
em, and never met the like afore. Here’s your 
jolly good ’ealths, gentlemen all, and may I live 
to see you grow up the right sort, as your fathers 
were. But I doubt summut if they would have 
come it so strong in the chaffing line with any 
of the Cannons.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” exclaimed Jack 
Tarnton, “that you are any relation to brave old 
Tom Cannon of the Ring ?” 

“I does, though,” replied the bargee. “ He’s 
my own brother, that’s all.” 

“ Drain the bottle,” says Jack. 

“Come here, you lazy lump!” bellowed Mrs. 
Cannon. “Bless me if I don’t think our Susan 
Jane’s a-coming to pieces !”’ 

“ Jump in!” exclaimed Frank, with an inviting 
smile. 

“ Give us a hand,” said Cannon. 


“Here you are!” responded all. “Sit down, 
and we'll soon land you in the bosom of your family 
again.” 


Cannon was very obedient. He was quickly 
piloted, or rather balanced, to the bow of the 
boat, which his weight wellnigh sent under water, 
and in a few minutes more he was restored to his 
exalted position on board the Susan Jane. 

The smart crew immediately went in search of 
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the tow-line, and drew it expeditiously to the 
lumbering old craft, which had been too long “ out 
on the loose.” However, by this time it had 
by some means secured itself in the waters of 
“Athens.” When the Thetis crew raised the end 
of the tow-rope to Bill Cannon, the gallant 
commander seemed wonderfully overcome for a 
bargee; in fact, he nearly piped his eye at the 
delicate attentions he had received. 

“Take a drop, my lads, from my little store,” 
said Cannon. 

“Too early, old boy,” replied the crew. 

“Another time,’ said Cannon, “and no non- 
sense.” 

“Good luck to you!” rejoined the crew, as 
Paddy French cleverly pitched the remnants of 
bread and cheese found at ‘‘ Monkey” on the 
gunwale of the Susan Jane. 

“Three cheers for ’em!’’ vociferated Cannon, 
with a force that seemed to ruffle the surface 
of old Father Thames as he conveyed the sound 
with increasing vibration. 

“ Hard all!” cried Harry Snowden, and in a 
few minutes the Thetvs had rounded Upper Hope, 
and Susan Jane was out of sight. 

Paddling down leisurely with the stream, the 
gallant four-oar soon reached Clewer Point, and, 
as time favoured, the crew paid a morning call 
on Mother Money, hostess of the “Swan,” a 
tavern situated in the chief street of that inter- 
esting riverside village. Doubtless the hospitable 
retreat still invites the attention of travellers by 
land or water—bagmen and fishermen. 
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The hostess was not at all taken aback by 
so early a visit. She seemed, as usual, up to 
anything, and invited the young gentlemen with 
a generosity peculiarly her own to partake of her 
Devonshire cider. 

Here the crew replenished the tutors’ prog- 
box, and Harry Snowden availed himself of the 
opportunity of filling up a fresh direction for it. 
An inn card and well-worn taproom pen were at 
hand, which, with a few wafers from the old lady’s 
grandfather’s writing-desk, about as tough as its 
leather casing, completely furnished Snowden with 
materials for the duty he had to pérform. 

With the morning smiles of the grateful hostess 
the crew departed, and were soon on their course 
down-stream. 

After leaving Brocas Clump, and passing 
through Dead Water, the Thetis was steered to 
the Goswells. It was a more private channel, 
and it gave the coxswain the opportunity of 
ascertaining whether the private tutors’ eight 
was there moored. This proved to be the case. 
The Thetis was quietly and handily brought along- 
side of its full-grown sister. As quietly, too, the 
card or label “ With Mr. Snooks’s compliments ” 
took the place of the former direction-card on 
the sock-box, which was then quickly deposited 
in the bow of the tutors’ eight. It was but 
the work of a few seconds, and the Thetis was 
again free and on her course to the spot from 
whence she had been taken in the light of dawn. 

It was not much after eight o’clock, and no 
one could be seen but Jack Hall with a flower in 
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his mouth punting upstream. He was too good 
and true a waterman to be anything but mum, 
and it was clear to all that Jack did not want 
to know that anything unusual was up, and, as 
he afterwards said, ‘If he knowed nothing, he 
could tell nothing.’ The landing at the Brocas, 
too, was judicious. The crew, unobserved, soon 
got free, and, separating one by one, beat their 
way to college down town over the Brocas, or 
South Meadow. By this plan the boys dived 
into their quarters unnoticed, and in plenty of 
time for a good wash, etc., and for nine o'clock 
“ absence.” 

Thus ended a morning never to be forgotten. 
The result soon became known, and reached the 
ears of the private tutors, but not before they 
had found the handsome present from “ Snooks ”’ 
in their boat and, on their next visit to 
Monkey Island, the empty cupboard. Of course 
the boys bore the blame, but no one was found | 
out, and, to add to the mortification of the 
private tutors, old Stockbore, the ‘“‘ Montem 
Poet,” lost no time in consulting the Muses, and 
sent to the captain of the private tutors’ eight 
the following characteristic poem : 


‘¢The private tutors, not content 
To have their fun on dry land, 
Resolv’d to take with one consent 
Some trips to Monkey Island. 
So there they sent without delay 
From Garraway’s their ‘sock up,’ 
Then hir’d an ‘ eight-oar’ light and gay 
From Hester’s as their ‘lock-up.’ 
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“To have supplies when they went out 

Picnicking on the water 

Was prudent, whether Dublin stout 
Or Barclay Perkins’ porter ; 

For there was not a friendly ‘ bar’ 
’Tween Maidenhead and Surley, 

For blown or dry fresh-water tar 
A-rowing late or early. 


“‘ When ‘ beer gets in the wit gets out,’ 

"Tis said, and so at Monkey 

Their messman ne’er secur’d the ‘ stout’ 
From plunderers: the donkey— 

Or, rather, Don without his key— 
For someone bon’d the liquor ! 

All unprotected ! how could he 
Not think ’twould go the quicker? 


“ The quadruped, with keener wit, 

Though he no doubt an ass is, 

Would ne’er have thought of leaving it 
For everyone that passes. 

This warning then, ye tutors, take: ‘ 
As ’gainst life’s stream you row up, 

If you will not be wide awake, 
You’ve but yourselves to blow up.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SHOOTING SEASON 


THIS season was just commencing. Swallows had 
arrived, and the promise of sport on Brocas Mead 
was very encouraging. 

The sand swallow and martin were already 
in force, and the swift was shortly expected to 
join the other harbingers of summer. 

In several parts of England the swallow is 
looked upon as a sacred bird, and Mr. Hone says 
“that in Bucks, Berks, and Oxfordshire country 
lads still repeat the old couplet : 


“The martin and the swallow 
Are God Almighty’s birds to hollow”; 


and in Warwickshire : 


«The martin and the swallow 
Are God Almighty’s bow and arrow.” 


In many parts of England the nests of these 
birds, generally built under the eaves of a house, 
are greatly respected, and there is a common 
superstition that when they are injured or des- 
troyed some misfortune will fall upon the dwelling. 

School-boys, however, as a rule have no sacred 
feeling for these birds, and would destroy their 


nests as quickly as they would any others. So 
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Etonian youth in former days looked on these 
winged messengers of summer as fair game, and 
present ones doubtless follow the example of their 
predecessors. It was a. matter of no interest to 
_ Gunning, Fowler, and other young sportsmen, what 
the birds came for, or where they went to; it was 
enough to know that they had arrived on the 
banks of the Thames again, intending, no doubt, 
to pay their usual annual visit. There were, how- 
ever, other sportsmen there of an older growth— 
“upper boys’”’—young naturalists who culti- 
vated the pleasing and ancient art of bird-stuff- 
ing, and tried to emulate the skill of the justly 
celebrated George Hall, a first-class artist in that 
line. A more worthy and respectable sportsman 
and waterman than George could not be found on 
the whole course of the Thames. 

He and his well-known fisherman brother 
Jack kept a few boats to let, and would teach 
the arts of fishing and shooting. The latter, how- 
ever, was strictly prohibited. 

In bird-stuffing there is not only the art to 
learn how to preserve and stuff, but how to 
arrange dead game in natural and classical designs. 
Moreover, there is much skill required in killing 
a bird with as little damage as possible ; otherwise 
the beautiful plumage of the kingfisher and the 
finch tribe could never be made to show with 
advantage, however clever the artist might be. 

Stuffed birds were considered at Eton at the 
time now referred to not only ornamental, but 
often useful. 

Dames, like the rest of the fair sex, appreciated 
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attention, and nothing was more conducive to 
good-humour and leniency than a present of some 
prettily stuffed bird from a boarder. 

Such tokens of respect and esteem were honoured 
with exalted places in drawing-rooms. 

At Dame Atkins’ a worthy baronet boarded who 
was a bird-stuffer of precocious talent, and many 
specimens of his art were presented to that 
amiable lady. Many a time and oft, for a mere 
lark, small boys would make some excuse for an 
interview with their dame, that they might see 
on the top of her cabinet-piano the moping owl 
staring at the cuckoo, and Miss Wagtail prancing 
before the magpie. 

It was a sight worthy of the British Museum. 
But to proceed with our anecdote. 

The pleasure market at Eton was, at the time 
alluded to, overstocked with “ cads ”’—hangers-on 
about the boys far too numerous for their morals, 
and for the legitimate trade of the respectable 
boatman. 

Everything was done by the authorities to keep 
off such extra hands, but with little or no effect. 
Their name was legion, and they kept the fast 
and general sportsman well supplied with ferrets, 
rats, badgers, fighting dogs, bull-terriers, etc. 
Some of these cads had an old single-barrelled gun 
to let, worn in the bore as thin as a time-worn 
““tizzie,”’ one so constitutionally done for as to 
have long turned Radical, and ceased to bear the 
“royal arms.” 

Swallow-shooting was strictly forbidden, on 
account of the danger and from the desire of 
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the school authorities not to enter an appearance 
often on the river-side so as to wholly prevent 
boating or not—tutors were rarely seen on the 
Brocas. At the same time they must have been 
well aware of the attractive shooting season. 

Among the varied lot of cads one Von Schelling 
was notorious. 

He was evidently of a foreign stock, but from 
childhood had been resident in this country, and 
had received a liberal education in the Metro- 
politan parish of St. Giles. 

He was decidedly a strange character, affording 
great amusement to the boys with his extraordinary 
tricks. 

He would perform a vast number of them for 
a shilling, which he too often easily obtained. 

Some of his freaks were far from being of a 
refined character, and yet their peculiarity made 
them popular. The following, therefore, is selected 
as a specimen of his exploits. On more than one 
occasion, after many had been practising swallow- 
shooting with little success, he would revive the 
disappointed young sportsmen by offering himself 
as a target. Whether Schelling was padded for 
the occasion, which his somewhat slender suit 
did not suggest, or whether he was confident no 
guns hired by the boys would make any impression 
at seventy-five yards or so, he readily agreed to 
be a mark at that range. 

“Three shots for a shilling’ was the usual 
condition, and the lads told off for the important 
duty went to work as collectedly as if about to 
play at quoits or knock-’m-downs. 
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The grotesque figure of Schelling taking up 
his position was generally calculated to disturb 
the steadiness of aim, and render any Brocas 
Lane single-barrel quite harmless. 

The target was allowed to measure the dis- 
tance, which it did with an appearance of care, 
as if the slightest error would lead to a fatal 
result. 

Gunning, Fowler, and Flintoff were soon pre- 
pared at the point of attack, and as it was near 
the close of “ after twelve,’ several ‘“‘ wet bobs ”’ 
had landed, and were in time to witness the strange 
event about to come off. 

““Schendlemen,” said Schelling, addressing the 
marksmen, “ vair play and noting of no larking, 
if you please. It is serious matter. Come, who 
shall hold de stakes ? Where’s de monish 2?” 

The coin was at once produced, and Pickey 
Powell, the celebrated professional Eton bowler, 
was appointed stakeholder. 

Preliminaries being completed, our hero walked 
with a firm and martial step to the part of the 
hedge at which he was to receive the shots. 

Having taken up his position, but before 
doubling himself as much as possible into the form 
of a target, his pluck seemed suddenly to give 
way, under violent yelling, accompanied by a 
vigorous trembling of his frame. 

The cry of target, however, brought it in view, 
composed of an old green cut-away coat, with 
extensive old brown cord trousers, a costume so in 
keeping with a thick hedge and ditch that it was 
not very conspicuous. 
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The signal given, bang went a Brummagem 
barrel, and Schelling shook a leg as if winged. 

Bang went a second barrel, and another leg 
was shaken as the hero whistled. Bang went the 
third barrel, and before the smoke had cleared 
off Schelling bounded from the ground as if he 
had been shot in the heart, and fell on his back, 
while he screamed so loud it was enough to bring 
Keate to the spot, and scare every swallow away 
for the remainder of the season. 

Spectators were soon assembled, around the 
fallen hero, and the few who had any fears for 
his safety were soon relieved in mind by finding 
he had not “taken the measure of a new-made 
grave,” but was taking sight of them by a friendly 
cock snooks. 

“ Here’s stakes, my cock-a-wax,” said Pickey 
Powell, as he pulled out the coin, “so no more of 
your gammon.” 

“ You're anoder,” said Schelling to Powell, and 
the boys had to make a sharp run to college in time 
for two o'clock “‘ absence.” 

This rum character, with his varied accomplish- 
ments, made a living out of the young community, 
when suddenly he disappeared from among the 
young lot as if by magic and much to their advan- 
tage. One of his performances was to jump from 
the centre of the middle arch of Windsor Bridge, 
but as some of the boys could do the same and 
more gracefully he was not unrivalled in this 
achievement, but in very many others he was 
not to be approached by man or beast. 

Whether he was drowned or hung, or was really 
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shot by other boys on some other riverside 
meadow, nobody knew, or cared to inquire about ; 
he was missed by a few for a short time, and some 
would exclaim, ‘‘ Poor Schelling !” 

The boys reached school-yard just in time for 
‘absence.’ Their heated countenances and hurried 
answers to their names attracted Keate’s notice, 
but he let it pass, exclaiming to Blowfield and one 
or two others whose utterance was thick, “ I know 
your voice.” 

The day referred to being a holiday, “after four”’ 
soon came, and many boys returned to the Brocas, 
thinking that Schelling’s farce would be repeated, 
while some few ventured on the river, though 
against rules. Schelling, however, disappointed 
them, he having, as “‘his custom always in the 
afternoon,’ retired to Beer Lane, Windsor, to 
have his allowance of heavy. 

The boys had not long returned to school after 
the Easter holidays. Cricket clubs were only 
beginning to receive members, and boat crews 
were not formed. Few had settled down to their 
special summer amusements, hence many active 
spirits frequented the Brocas and meadows border- 
ing Father Thames to improve their skill, not only 
at feathered visitors 


“Come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby,” 


but also at the many sweet little warblers of old 
England, who had kindly and trustfully com- 
menced to charm the outer world. 
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“Along each hedge and sprouting bush 
The linnet green and speckled thrush, 
With blackbird—merry chap to sing— 
Greeted the holiday of spring ; 

“While kingfishers with plumage gay 
Skimm’d through the osiers’ lonely way, 


Tempting, as much as wing more tame, 
The truant schoolboy’s ready aim.” 


Among the foremost during the shooting season 
was Tom Popham, a smart and wiry youth, up 
to any amount of fatigue, and ever ready for 
any bold and gallant enterprise. Unlike his con- 
temporary Bill Surely, therefore, Tom would 
rather be switched, turned down, or expelled 
than be a sneak. He never either, like Surely, 
did another’s theme or verses to save fagging, 
and though not quarrelsome and far from being 
a bully, he could always hold his own, and 
never took a licking from anyone near his own 
age or size. His abilities were above the average, 
but a natural love of sport made him idle, and, 
being a well-favoured chap, he could turn his 
hand to anything, and was well up to games and 
athletic exercises. 

Tom was a “ wet bob” by choice, yet cricketer 
enough to be in the twenty-two, and he was 
in the eleven of footballa nd of hockey, the 
latter being in his day well established at Eton, 
and not thought in that slow age too dangerous 
an amusement for youth. 

Owing to the exciting diversions on the 
Brocas after twelve Tom had determined to take 


a quiet stroll with his gun up the river’s banks 
13—z2 
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after four, and so get clear away from the giddy 
and larky sportsmen of the Brocas. 

He had a great con. in Markham maj., a 
plucky, good fellow, but not so high-spirited and 
up to emergencies as Tom himself. However, the 
two agreed to join in the afternoon sport, so, 
directly after chapel, both repaired to Brocas 
Lane, where, taking up Tom’s clever spaniel 
Rover, both started, gun in hand, full of hope 
and confidence, im omnta paratus. 

They had not a very wide range for sport, 
prudence compelling them to keep within easy 
distance of the towing-path, providing, as it did, 
the best defence in case of attack, especially 
from cavalry scouts, which were known to be 
on the lookout, boys having become so daring 
and defiant in regard to the strict orders against 
shooting. 

Popham and Markham fired at everything that 
came in their way, so it did not much matter 
if their ‘‘manor’’ was somewhat contracted, 
though the several osiers, with Cuckoo Weir 
and other tributary streamlets and watercourses, 
afforded some variety of the feathered tribe, and 
often a greedy water-rat in search of sock. 

It was a calm and cloudless spring afternoon, 
the breath of which would have inspired a Gray 
to sing : 

“The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 
The untaught harmony of Spring : 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 


Cool Zephyrs through the clear blue sky 
Their gather’d fragrance fling.” 
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Happily and quietly the two sportsmen ad- 
vanced, and they had just passed through several 
gates on the towing-path, and were nearing 
Hester’s Shed and Cumberland Creek, when 
they sighted two horsemen in the direction of 
Upper Hope bridge, much too near to be agree- 
able, and they were evidently approaching. 

A council of war was immediately held, and a 
speedy retreat within the bridges on the towing- 
path was decided upon, especially, too, as a barge 
with a long team of horses was coming up-stream, 
and it was of vital importance to get the gates 
fixed before the horsemen came up. 

Fortunately, at this moment Sam Munday, a 
well-known boatman, appeared between ‘‘ Shed ”’ 
and the first gate, and he was forthwith enlisted 
for active service. Sam knew his customers well, 
and that he would be liberally treated by them ; 
and they being no half and half chaps or be- 
longing to the funky peace-at-any-price party, 
he gave them his full and ready support. 

“They’re none other,” said Sam, “ than your 
two new college tutors, and aren’t they just coming 
it like winky !” 

“Let ’em come,” replied Popham, “ and we'll 
show them the real game of ‘ follow my leader.’ ” 

Luckily for the boys the rivulets and ditches 
over which the narrow towing-path bridges passed 
were still much swollen by the winter rains, so 
that the advancing enemy had no course open to 
them other than the contracted towing-path, with 
its several bridges. 

The first gate entered, the three at once firmly 
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fixed down the latch with stones, making it a work 
of time and difficulty for equestrians to open it, 
and the important job was completed only just 
in time, the enemy being within two hundred 
yards. 

Popham was a faster runner than Markham, 
but they retreated at a fair speed and in good 
order, leaving Sam Munday to secure all the 
other gates, some half-dozen in all, which he 
did with the skill of an experienced fugitive. 
Such obstacles were indeed great for the tutors 
to surmount, and as they halted on the towing-path, 
with thick and swampy osier-beds on one side 
and the river on the other, whilst gates bounded 
them at either end, each might well say : 


“For now I stand as one upon a rock, 
Environ’d by a wilderness of sea ;” 


and— 


“They have tied me to the stake; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course.” 


Whether the young tutors, who had a few years 
before been Eton boys, were well up in the 
stop-gate line, or Sam Munday had not in the 
hurry of the moment thoroughly secured some, it 
was remarkable how quickly one or two of the 
barriers were removed. The approaching barge, 
too, being very deep in the water, and the stream 
strong, did not reach the bridges with its team 
of some eight or ten horses in time to block up 
the narrow way for the enemy, as the boys hoped 
would be the case when they first caught sight of it. 

Fortunately at this moment they signalled a 
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skiff on the opposite side of the river coming 
from Clewer Creek, the crew of which quickly 
twigged what was up, and paddled over to the 
pressed sportsmen. The craft contained a full 
complement, some collision or adventure at Clewer 
Mill rapids having brought another boat to erief ; 
and the one now hailed was ali but overladen with 
passengers. 

“ Only room for one!” exclaimed Rowlock, as 
he paddled up to the Buck’s side, “and he must 
come on board as a feather-weight.” 

~ Yes,” said Popham, and as meekly as Sap 
Surely translating Homer. 

“In with you,’ said Kelson; and at the word 
Markham had not only got on board, but had 
squatted down, balancing the skiff with exquisite 
nicety. Nevertheless, it required the greatest 
skill and judgment to work the heavily-laden boat 
to Brocas Lane. 

The bargee, too, was close ahead, and bargees 
were anything but accommodating or considerate 
chaps. 

“ All right !”’ cried Markham, as he sat, gun in 
hand, like an accomplished ‘‘ wet bob,” and the 
boat was soon under way. 

“Easy stroke!’ cried the coxswain, as they 
cleared the barge, whilst Markham cast “ linger- 
ing, longing looks behind,” at his con. Popham 
standing on the bank as collected as a hero, and 
“cool as a cucumber.”’ 

“Well, thank goodness Markham’s safe!” he 
exclaimed, and then, turning to Sam Munday, who 
had come for further orders, looking as if run “ to 
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earth,” and scared as if about to be flogged by 
Keate twice every day for a month, “ Keep your 
pecker up and powder dry, Sam!’ said Popham. 
““ Obey orders, and all will be well.” 

Sam knew Popham to be an out-and-out good 
un, and would “fork out the blunt” like a 
gentleman ; so, mustering up courage, promised 
fidelity. 

“By Jingo!” exclaimed Popham, “ they’re at 
Cuckoo Weir Bridge !” 

“ They'll find it stiff work to get through,” said 
Sam. 

“And now,” said Popham, emphatically address- 
ing Sam, at the same time pointing out to him a 
good position to take, and giving him the gun, 
“get under cover of the osiers, where you can 
command a sight of the enemy, and when it 
approaches the last gate, blaze away in the air. 
Then fall back farther among the osiers till the 
coast is clear. Off, and good luck to you!” 

These orders distinctly given, Rover, who was 
at his master’s heels, gave tongue with a note 
of intense satisfaction, while the wag of his tail 
was truly astonishing. 

Popham then gave his pea-jacket and shoes, 
shot-belt, etc., to Sam, who retired to his post, 
leaving Popham under cover of the river’s 
bank, at the Eton end of the bridge. 

Sam was hardly in position before the enemy 
came up to the Cuckoo Weir Bridge, the first gate 
of which was so firmly jammed up with stones 
that both horsemen were obliged to dismount. 
It took them some minutes to free the latch, and 
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as soon as they came in front of Sam’s position he 
fired the gun off, causing both horses to become 
unmanageable, and they plunged, danced and 
pranced on the narrow towing-path between the 
two gates in a style that would have astonished 
_the proprietor of a circus, and rendered the chance 
of remounting for some time very problematical. 

As soon as Popham saw the tutors dismount 
before a shot had been fired, he took the river, but 
having on his “ beaver,” of the “ chimney-pot ”’ 
class, he could not take a ‘“header.’”’ But he 
slipped in quietly, and struck out boldly, for the 
water was still cold, and Rover followed his master 
at a respectful distance, the tip of his tail wagging 
above the stream, as if it thoroughly enjoyed all 
that was going on. 

It was unfortunate, as it turned out, that 
Popham did not wait for the report of the gun, for 
it took the enemy as much time to catch their 
horses and remount as would have enabled him 
to reach Brocas Lane in safety. 

What a sight for the discomfited enemy : their 
horses rearing and careering, nothing but smoke 
to be seen curling through the osiers, while on the 
river was the form of a partly-clad swimmer, 
finished off with a high-crowned hat, and followed 
by his faithful dog. A strongish current carried 
Popham some distance down-stream, but he was 
not long in reaching the long eyot, divided from 
the Windsor meadows by a narrow piece of dead- 
water, called at the period referred to “‘ New 
River,’ and which led to the entrance of Dead- 
Water Eyot. 
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On regaining terra-firma, which was difficult 
at a slimy and steep bank, Popham could not 
help looking back to the towing-path, and, wet 
and cold as he was, laughter forced him to halt 
and witness for a few minutes the game going on 
between the tutors and their nags. How they 
met again was never known, but it was conjectured 
that the bargees, on arriving at the spot, did the 
civil, for which the horsemen had to fork out. 

Popham had no time to lose to get to his dame’s, 
and in a fit state to appear at six o’clock “‘ absence,” 
so he scrambled on as best he could through the 
long osier-bed at a hazardous pace, struggling over 
large clods of turf-stumps of old pollards and roots 
of old withes, which, though wearying, kept some 
warmth in him. At last he sighted at Dead- 
Water Eyot a boy in a funny. He was at once 
hailed from lungs as powerful as if they had 
not been exercised for a fortnight; and Rover 
having given tongue to the echoing notes of his 
master, the boat came near with Popham’s con. 
Fairford. 

The funny was quickly sculled alongside the 
eyot, which afforded a very slippery and awkward 
place for embarkation. 

“ Well, you have had a ducking!” exclaimed 
Fairford. 

“Yes,” replied Popham, “ but I’ve still had the 
best of it.” 

‘“ Jump in!” said Fairford; and our hero did 
so, with a force that made Father Thames excited 
on both sides of the funny, and plainly showed 
how much he had felt the smack on his old face. 
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Rover followed with a willing bound, evidently 
well satisfied with his part of the performances. 

Fairford’s curiosity was at its height, but seeing 
that his con. shivered, and his lips were bluish, the 
thoughtful boatman stifled his curiosity, asked no 
more questions, and quickly landed Popham at 
Billy Fish’s steps just below the bridge. 

Here he met with every attention, and a mug 
of warmed beer, with a dash of “light blue ’’— 
alias gin—in it, soon made the drenched visitor say 
with Bombastes: “I feel throughout my veins a 
genial glow.” 

Some dry clothes furnished by the motherly 
Mrs. Fish from the Sunday stock of her young men 
enabled Popham to get dry to college, and Fairford 
having fetched his overcoat from Bob Tolladay’s, 
his con. secured a covering for his otherwise 
peculiar and badly-cut suit. 

“You're a brick!’ exclaimed Popham, as he 
drew on the overcoat. His hat had received 
little or no damage, a fact which had somewhat 
puzzled Fairford, his con. being thoroughly wet 
through excepting his “ tile.” 

“To-morrow, old fellow, you shall know all 
about it,’’ said Popham ; “‘ and now for college.” 

Before leaving, however, the amiable Mrs. Fish, 
he slipped a half-crown into her hand, begging 
her to be mum, which she beamingly promised 
to be, whilst she gracefully pocketed the welcome 
compliment. 

Jolly and hearty was the meeting between 
Markham and Popham in school-yard. The 
former felt sure that the latter would turn up 
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all right at ‘‘absence,’ but he was anxious about 
him. Popham had not time to go to his dame’s 
for a fresh suit before ‘‘ absence.’ However, 
Fairford’s overcoat protected his fishy attire from 
observation by Keate, and he was too plucky to be 
subjected to any roasting from the boys. 

He was not long getting to his room after 
‘absence,’ where, barring his door to keep out 
inquiring cons., he commenced a little sapping, 
preparatory to the whole school day’s work of the 
morrow. 

This duty did not occupy much time, and 
our hero gladly turned in for the night. Busy 
thoughts, however, after so unusually exciting a 
day, and an anxious feeling as to what to-morrow 
might bring, considerably baffled the approaches 
of Somnus. 

Hope, however, having strongly suggested that 
the two tutors would be very shy in informing 
Keate or anyone else of the event, as it would 
show the very ludicrous part they had been acting, 
and that there was no reason to believe they knew 
who our hero was, his thoughts soon became com- 
posed, and with lids heavy with drowsiness he 
soundly slept away “ night’s witching hours.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE BATTLE OF TANJIER—A MILL BY 
THE MILL 


DurRinG the first quarter of the last century, when 
shortening days and winter season brought early 
“lock-up,” many athletic exercises were carried 
on at dames’ and tutors’ with unflagging spirit 
till the moment arrived for “sweet repose and 
sleep.” 

There was plenty of time during a long winter’s 
evening for a boy of fair abilities to prepare his 
verses, theme, and other school work, and yet to 
enjoy a share of indoor diversions. 

“Lower boy” had resounded through the in- 
tricate passages of Dame M—-—’s, followed by the 
summons “ All up into Larkham’s room.” The 
mandate was quickly and generally obeyed, and in 
a few minutes a sufficient company of lively spirits 
had collected for a grand display of scientific per- 
formances. 

Larkham’s rooms were the best adapted for 
sport, for they were of good size, and, being more 
modern, were much higher than others in the 
ancient part of the house, rendering them better 
suited for “ tossing in blankets.’ Besides, they 
were at some distance from the part of the house 


which the dame occupied. 
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In these rooms sports were indulged in too 
numerous to enumerate, from fencing and single- 
stick to the noble art of self-defence. Many a 
rattling set-to with the gloves came off during 
winter evenings in Larkham’s rooms, and light 
and heavy weights were as fairly chosen as the 
different size and ages of boys would allow, and 
fair play was always the order of the day, or rather 
night. 

The noble art was in fine force and form at 
Eton at the period referred to, as doubtless it was 
at other public schools, and Gentleman Jackson 
of the Prize Ring might have been well proud of 
the youthful amateurs. 

Boxing had been for a long time patronized by 
the upper classes, and it was very common for 
boys to learn that scientific art from accomplished 
professors. 

Among many accomplished in the art was Alex 
Leithby, and the following adventure may still be 
a tradition of some very old boys. 

Leithby, like a true thoroughbred, was a bold 
yet gentle youth, anything but a bully. In- 
deed, so little was he given to attack that several 
looked upon him as a good, easy-going kind of 
fellow, and one who would bear a good deal of 
provocation. However, his immediate cons. had 
formed a very high and correct opinion of his 
character. To experienced eyes there was a man- 
liness about him which commanded respect and a 
bearing which was a safeguard against undue 
liberties. 

At the time referred to the “ flash” four-oar 
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which has been before alluded to was manned by 
a very fine crew of upper “ wet bobs,” as good a 
- one as could well be found, and which would have 
done credit to Isis or to Cam, as well as to Father 
Thames. 

Leithby was one of them. It was on a fine 
summer's evening when the crews of the several 
long boats had landed and were hastening to eight 
o'clock “absence,” when, as the custom then was 
(and which probably still continues), each crew 
would form an extended line across Eton High | 
Street, and make its way, regardless of all impedi- 
ments, to school-yard. 

This movement, followed up by many other 
“wet bobs,” had a decided effect, and generally 
made Joe Hyde, confectioner, Polehampton, Solo- 
mon, and many tradesmen, put up their shutters. 

The flash crew followed the “ upper boats,” 
keeping a somewhat distinguished position, when, 
just as the gallant lot was passing the entrance 
of the “ Turk’s Head,” then conducted by a woman 
who rejoiced in the name of Ann Savager, 
some interruption was caused by one Schultz, 
an outsider cad, who received but very little 
general patronage by the boys, for he was no 
waterman or cricketer. His chief business seemed 
to be to provide ferrets and rats for bull-terriers ; 
also “ rabits”’ for a select few who had a weakness 
for coursing that timorous and fleet little animal. 

Schultz was unmistakably a rough, but until 
this occasion was considered an inoffensive one. 
Whether he had been having an extra scrimmage 
with the wife of his ‘“‘ bussum,” or had just been 
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suddenly ejected from Ann Saveger’s bar or not, 
he had evidently been roughly handling a few 
small boys, and when brought to a short account 
by the “flash”? before whose line he uncere- 
moniously presented himself, he vented his ill- 
humour with parts of speech peculiar to his class. 

Sharp was the word, short and telling the slang, 
and when jeered for having violently attacked 
a small boy his rage became uncontrollable, and 
he attempted to oppose the advance of the 
“flash,” at the same time threatening to “ lick the 
crew altogether.” 

“Very fine,’ said Strandford maj.; “‘ why, you 
can’t lick any one of us.” 

“ Hookey,” exclaimed Charlie Nottly, “the 
smallest of us will soon show you the fall of the leaf.” 

These two were very strongly built, and were 
evidently heavy-weights for their age. 

Schultz for the moment was taken aback, and 
showed some symptoms of retreating when he was 
invited by Renshaw to “ choose his man.” 

A little crowd had by this time collected, and 
Schultz returned to the charge, and accepted the 
invitation by squaring up to Leithby and knock- 
ing his hat off. 

Severe blows soon followed, and a mill com- 
menced. As, however, a fair stand-up fight could 
not be carried on in the High Street, mutual 
friends drew the combatants off to a snug, se- 
cluded meadow by Tanjier Mill and convenient to 
college. 

The small delay occasioned by this necessary 
move was a great advantage to the “‘ upper boys,” 
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for as the time for eight o’clock “ absence” was 
at hand, they had just time to run and answer 
to their names and hurry back to join their cons. 
in securing “‘ fair play and no favour.” 

Leithby could not go to “absence” without 
leaving the “ front’ and showing the appearance 
of the “white feather.’ He therefore did not 
hesitate to shirk school-yard, regardless of con- 
sequences, and cons. Nottly and Strandford 
determined to remain as a bodyguard. 

Many of the boys in advance of the “ flash ” 
when the row began were ignorant of the fact, but 
whisper quickly spread the rumour that a ring 
was being formed in the unusual quarter of 
Tanjier Mill. 

“ Absence” took place luckily to the minute, 
and in a very few more minutes many upper boys 
were on their way to Tanjier. The wonder was 
that, considering the flood-tide set in so strongly 
that way, the college authorities did not suspect 
that something rare had turned up in that quarter. 
However, all was kept as dark and quiet as 
possible. 

“It will only be some fifty lines of Homer to 
write out and translate,” said Strandford, as he 
shirked “absence”? and gamely walked with his 
two cons. to the appointed battlefield. 

“ That’s all,’ rejoined Nottly, ‘‘ and we can 
make Sap Surely do the ‘ peena’ for us.” 

“And what matters,’ exclaimed all, “so long 
as Master Schultz gets a settlement of his de- 
mand in full?” 

Many other boys soon arrived after “‘ absence ”’ 
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at the secluded enclosure, where a good ring had 
been formed, and several stout Etonians were 
lending a hand to keep it a fair stage for the coming 
struggle. 

Leithby was waited upon by cons. Strandford 
and Nottly, whilst Dandy Baker and Whiteheaded 
Bob (potman at the “ Turk’s Head’) did the polite 
for Schultz. 

He was a thick-set man about forty, with a 
flattish phiz, retaining some marks of German 
origin ; his height five feet eight at least ; his pins 
were a little bowed but sinewy, while his arms 
and fists showed power, and as if they had much 
experience in handling rats, badgers, and other 
wild animals. 

Although evidently not in tip-top condition for 
a mill, still Schultz looked an ugly customer when 
standing prepared for action before the young 
light-weight that faced him. 

Leithby was of the true breed, and a thorough 
Corinthian. In height and length of reach he 
was a match for the coarse-bred biped before 
him, and though there was a remarkable contrast 
between the combatants, the young un showed on 
peeling to be well developed for the age of nine- 
teen, with a wiry and sinewy frame and well-put 


,on his pins. His condition, too, was first rate. 


The worst point about Schultz was his corpus, 
which by its proportions betrayed a weakness for 
Ann Savager’s swipes. 

The moment had arrived for business and no 
mistake, and when the young one met his opponent 
at the scratch with his quick and lively eye, a 
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derisive cheer burst from the roughs, while some 
sported the old joke—“ Vy, it’s Vindsor Castle to 
a horange.” 

Both men were at once in position. ‘ Half- 
minute time” was decided upon, and the first 
round began in earnest. There was very little 
hanky-pankying, in fact; there was no time, 
there being only about forty minutes to “ lock- 
up,” and it never would have done to have left 
the contest undecided. 

Leithby was as lively as a kitten, and soon 
showed Schultz that he had no novice to play 
with, while the latter stood for a few minutes till 
forced to action as stolid as a bear about to 
deliver a lecture on “‘ Beauty and the Beast.” 

Dandy Baker, as Master of the Rolls, strongly 
urged his man “to go in and get Leithby’s head 
in Chancery”; but the young un’s long reach 
and great science foiled all such artful dodges, 
or rather manceuvres of brute force. 

We will not be led by the exciting work that 
followed the first knock-down blow by Leithby 
to describe in detail the several and rattling rounds 
of the combat, how the young un made the old un 
fight, or how various visits were made to the 
victualling department, how claret was drawn, day- 
lights were closed, and dominoes were made to 
rattle. Such minute particulars would doubtless 
amuse our juvenile and sporting readers, but they 
. would be distasteful to the more refined, whose 
best attention to these pages we also hope to 
secure. Suffice it to say that in half an hour, 
during which thirteen hard yet merry rounds had 
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been fought, Schultz’s seconds threw up the sponge 
as an admission of defeat, and carried their man 
off the field. 

He was beaten to a mummy, and some minutes 
before the last round Pickey Powell advised 
Dandy Baker to take his man away, as he had 
had his allowance. 

“And has it is enough to last him a month,” 
continued waterman Shampo-Carter, “it’s heco- 
nomical, harter all.”’ 

Three good cheers were given for the young 

un, and the ring dispersed, the general public 
making for their evening haunts and the boys to 
their tutors’ and dames’, “lock-up” being close 
at hand. 
_ Leithby was, with the exception of an open cut 
on the cheek-bone and one or two heavy blows 
about the ribs (occasioned by Schultz’s awkward 
style of round hitting), not much punished. In 
fact, his quickness and science had secured him 
victory, enabling him to keep his antagonist from 
closing, which his superior weight and strength 
would have rendered very dangerous. As it was, 
the straight and rapid hits which he received at 
the commencement of each round prevented any 
powerful infighting, and the common follower of 
a “head in Chancery,” resulting with a heavy 
wrestle and a much heavier fall. 

A little washing from the neighbouring stream 
soon refreshed Leithby sufficiently to enable him 
to reach his dame’s in time for “absence” at 
“lock-up,” and a certificate from the kind old 
soul “ that he had gone to bed with a heavy cold ” 
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(which fact some equally kind person had informed 
her), satisfactorily accounted for his non-appear- 
ance before a tutor at the “‘ absence.” 

Leithby had to stay out for a few days till his 
heavy cold had ceased to produce swelled eyes and 
an inflamed nose. He was, however, soon well 
enough to appear in public and without risk of a 
relapse. 

The boys made a small purse to comfort 
Schultz under his disappointment, etc. It had 
been a good lesson to him and his immediate 
acquaintances. 

He never meddled with the “flash” again, or 
any ‘‘ wet bob,” big or little, on his way to Brocas 
or college. 

This adventure may appear startling to some 
even in this fast and sensational age, when the noble 
art of self-defence is almost a thing of the past— 
a vulgar accomplishment not to be endured in an 
age of refinement and advanced civilization. 

With the decline and fall of boxing and the 
ring, however, the use of the knife became estab- 
lished, hitting and kicking another when down 
common, and wife-beating general. 

There cannot bea doubt that before the decline 
of the old English custom there was less bully- 
ing among boys and insult among men, and 
that the use of the gloves kept off that of the 
knife. 

Only lately the writer, when in conversation 
with a full-blown young man (rising twenty), 
redolent of a perfumed moustache and a promising 
crop of whisker, asked him “ what he would do if 
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unexpectedly threatened by an attack from 
others ?” 

“ Out with my knife, to be sure,” was his reply. 

In the writer's day, and at the time of the 
“ Battle of Tanjier,’ the answer would have been 
“ Choose your man,” or ‘“‘ Come on, amy of you.” 
Which is the more manly few worthy of the name 
of Englishmen could, we think, have any doubt. 
Still, there is an increasing party which rejoices in 
the name of “ The peace-at-any-price party,” and 
as kingdoms have degenerated as quickly as they 
have risen to greatness, such worthies may some 
day rule over a “‘ little Britain.” 

At present, however, the reign of the “sap” and 
“milk-sop”” happily only looms in the distance, 
and as it was at the time of the “Battle of 
Tanjier,” so would it be now were an opportunity 
afforded John Bull to witness a fair stand-up fight. 
Hundreds would rush to see it. 

Think not, then, gentle reader, that only Eton 
boys encouraged such sport, and pause before you 
condemn them. 

The contributor of this anecdote well remembers 
that about the same year as the “Battle of Tanjier” 
a cricket match was being played in the “ upper 
shooting” fields with a first-class club, some of 
the All-England eleven being present. At the 
height of the game a fight was discovered to be 
going on in the playing-fields, and in a few 
minutes gentlemen, spectators, and cricketers not 
actually playing scampered over Sheep’s Bridge 
to patronize the contest, leaving chiefly the gentler 
sex the fair spectators of the friendly game. 
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Think not, ye moralists, that fighting was openly 
encouraged at Eton at the time referred to. Cer- 
tainly such was not the case then, and never had 
been, and probably the same could be said of any 
other large public school. The sixth form and 
upper boys were expected to see that fair play 
was enforced, and that when one combatant was 
clearly overmatched and plainly worsted, superior 
and good influences prevailed. Both were made to 
shake hands, and having vented their ill-feeling 
in a manly and honourable way, they were after- 
wards often found to be the best of friends. 

So far fighting was winked at by authority, 
experience for years in the government of so large 
a school having proved that such a vent was 
a necessity as a preventative against unmanly 
violence. 

There have no doubt been some sad results to 
fights, but, most happily, they have been very 
few and far between, and then such have 
occurred by neglect to observe such good and 
well-known customs as rendered hard-and-fast 
rules unnecessary. 

Think not, too, ye crammers of the human 
brain, that boys who could man the “ flash” 
and manfully hold their own were consequently 
dunces. They had, asa rule, as vigorous intellects 
as limbs, and often distinguished themselves after- 
wards in the battle of life. 

One of the “ flash’’ crew became a leader at 
the Indian Bar ; another a distinguished military 
officer; and another an excellent, hardworking 
parish priest. The gallant Leithby died young. 
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Doubtless it was naughty to fight, but it was 
certainly manly. One who can only stand any 
amount of brain cramming, who is only a mere 
“sap,” devoid of common pluck, and unable to 
hold his own or to countenance noble sport—one, 
in short, who, on seeing boxing-gloves and single- 
sticks, would pray that “he might be sent no 
need of any such things,” would never be likely, 
as a senator, to secure lasting honour for his 
country, nor, as a soldier, to lead her armies to 
victory. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BATTLE OF BARNSPOOL—ORATOR HUNT 


THE event which forms the subject of the following 
' chapter made such a great impression at Eton 
that it was the general topic of conversation among 
the boys for a long time afterwards, and many 
talked about it as if they had been eyewitnesses 
of the scene. About the time of the “ Battle 
of Tanjier” a person of the name of Hunt had 
become very popular among the lower orders as 
a mob orator. He was a man of extremely 
liberal and advanced views—rather a vara avis 
in old England some fifty to sixty years ago—in 
short, a dangerous and violent Radical—and suc- 
ceeded in rousing a rebellious spirit among the 
low and discontented portion of the people. By 
many he was known by the name of “ Radical 
Hunt,” and wore a white hat (then just coming 
into vogue, and called a Radical hat), and by 
several others was styled ‘‘ Orator Hunt,” in 
recognition of his fluency of speech in the vulgar 
tongue on public occasions. 

He prided himself as being a great reformer of 
abuses, and an advocate of measures which would 
immediately improve the condition of the working 
classes ; whilst against those in power and the 
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upper members of society he spouted with most 
inflammatory vehemence, charging them with a 
desire to rule over the poor with an unjust and 
tyrannical spirit. 

The writer recollects in his boyhood how the 
Orator succeeded in forming riotous meetings 
in different parts of the country, and gained in- 
fluence enough to render the calling out of the 
military necessary, as on the occasion of the great 
riots at Spa Fields, when soldiers in gay uniforms 
passed by the house of the writer’s father, to 
the great delight of the juveniles. The public 
orator was generally believed to act up to his pro- 
fessions as far as temperance was concerned, and 
was not given to lift his elbow much oftener than 
due attention to his hat demanded. 

“ The evil that men do lives after them,’ how- 
ever, and if the fact of the Orator getting tight 
when out on the loose during the summer evening 
when the adventure about to be recorded occurred 
was an exceptional one, it proved he was not 
superior to the “ too-lal-roo-ral”’ influence, while 
it confirmed the powerful expression of the im- 
mortal bard. 

Eight o’clock “absence”? was just over on 
a fine June evening, when the Orator suddenly 
appeared on the college side of Barnspool Bridge. 
Several boys were lounging about the spot, ready 
for any light sport to turn up which would fill the 
remaining half-hour of the day before the time of 
general “lock-up.” The boys were not long in 
discovering the “‘happy”’ state the Orator was 
then in, nor in ascertaining his name, and that 
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the real Radical Hunt was actually at their mercy. 
He was far too grand in his elevated condition 
not to let them know who and what he was ; and 
Newman the butcher, and Joe Hyde the pastry- 
cook, who were passing at the time, and who 
knew Radical Hunt, identified the stranger as the 
great agitator of that name. 

Advancing towards Bob Wayland, who was 
standing at the archway leading to the house 
which was once Dame Watts’, then Atkins’, 
afterwards Horsford’s, and lately Gulliver’s, the 
Orator opened conversation as follows: “I say, 
young gentl’em, I wants go Slough ; show us way 
to Slough likes a good un.” 

“ Straight ahead, and you can’t miss it,” replied 
Wayland ; “ follow your nose, old chap.” 

Now, to go straight at that moment was the 
most difficult line for the Orator to take; so, 
turning from his position facing Slough road, he 
struggled through the archway, and proceeded up 
the long yard which divided Dame Atkins’ and 
Middleton’s. 

It was no thoroughfare, but there was a car- 
riage gate at the top of the yard, half of which 
happened to be then open—a rare occurrence at 
the secluded spot. 

“Here’s a lark!” exclaimed Hawker, as Hunt 
entered the drive to Dame Middleton’s house and 
gardens. 

“Rum customer,’ added Dodgley, as the two 
lads closed the gate after Hunt had entered, 
and shut him 7m, or rather out, of his way to 
Slough. 
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It was not long, however, before the heart- 
rending cries of an alarmed female pierced the 
ears of Dodgley and Hawker, who at once bolted 
through the gateway, when they were nearly 
knocked down by the Orator, who was being vio- 
lently and forcibly expelled by the dame’s foot- 
man and buttons. They certainly treated and 
pursued the intruder as if he had been a strolling 
vagabond, which was rather hard lines, seeing he 
was dressed respectably in an evening suit, and 
was evidently not master over his actions. 

The rough reception and handling he had met 
with was not calculated to settle his unbalanced 
brain. He was driven down the yard, and forced 
through the archway so precipitately that he was 
sent across the highroad on to the incline to the 
nearly dried-up course of Barnspool, when he 
should have turned to the left on clearing the 
arch, and so taken the only way to Slough. 

The dribbling water-way in its summer pride 
had just been crossed by Barney Groves, intro- 
duced to our readers in Chapter V., who had 
left his cow-sheds by Tanjier Mill, and, having 
had a little wet after the heat of the day, was 
evidently about to top up with his customary 
allowance of heavy. 

The meeting of the two public characters 
was certainly unceremonious, and they fairly 
bumped each other, force telling more heavily 
on Barney, he being much smaller and lighter. 

The pair looked sternly and wildly at each other, 
Barney showing symptoms that the blood of a 
“true Briton’ was “fomenting” within him. 
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“Wants to go Slough,’ mumbled the Orator 
in a familiar way to his new acquaintance— 
“ wants to go Slough ”’—raising his voice. 

“ Then why the deuce don’t you go there, old 
stick-in-the-mud 2” replied Barney. 

“ Show us the way to Slough, likes good uns,” 
continued the Orator in a blarneying tone. 

“ Well, then,”’ said Barney, ‘“‘ act as a shentle’em 
should towards a shentle’em, and don’t knock one 
over like a skittle. Why knock me about like a 
skitile, I says ?’’—raising his voice. 

“Jack Wopstraw’s a true Briton, and cares for 
nobody. But,” responded the orator, “ nobody 
shows me Slough.” 

“Then,” said Barney, “nobody cares. And 
why should nobody care, old cock? Slough be 
blown, with all the Radical lot on you !—that’s 
what I says.” 

This last sentence was vociferously given by 
Barney, and the Orator for a few minutes looked 
dum-founded, while Barney, with a cunning wink 
of the eye, conveyed the impression that he 
knew who the Orator really was. 

Whoever he might have been dining with, or 
wherever enjoying the “creature comforts”’ of 
life, nobody knew or cared; but the great mob 
leader and reformer was evidently in that free- 
and-easy state which induces a man “to take 
liberties with both sides of the street.”’ 

Accordingly, some of the elder and less frolic- 
some of the boys present, seeing the crowd increase 
as the shades of evening quickly drew on, and 
that the Orator bore the appearance of a respect- 
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able man, volunteered to put him on the right 
road to Slough. 

This good move was soon commenced under 
the cheers of the young bystanders, and with the 
assistance only of a couple of stout arms the top- 
heavy and confused Orator was at once led on 
the direct road to Slough. 

At this hopeful moment, however, a most 
untoward incident unhappily occurred, which 
floored the kind and manly conduct of Brown and 
Smith. 

Old Deuclos, the college French master, was 
returning from his usual evening stroll by Sheep’s 
Bridge and the Shooting-Fields, and had just 
reached the block of houses between Long Walk 
Wall and Barnspool, when the Orator, having 
at the moment freed himself from the arm of 
one of his young attendants, staggered and rolled 
over the pathway, falling heavily against the 
polished and calm French gentleman, pinning 
him firmly against the wall of Dame Surely’s 
house. 

“Here we are again,” said the Orator to the 
astonished Frenchman ; ‘‘ and show me ways to 
Slough. Slough I wants, old cock ”—roaring out 
—“ for coach to Pic-lily.’’ 

Deuclos was not a little astonished at such a 
salutation from a perfect stranger, and, with as 
much breath as he could command under the full 
weight of the Orator’s trunk, replied : 

‘“ Beggare! takes me for his friend Sluff. I am 
no Sluff.” “Beast! pig! swine! proper com- 
panion for drunken brute! Isaysotoheem. I’m 
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hot afraid of heem,” continued Deuclos to the 
boys — “only of his greasy, full-of-beer body. 
Beast ! pig!” 

Deuclos seemed to be growing a fixture to the 
wall, when Samson maj. came up, and, joining 
his efforts with those of Brown and Smith, raised 
the Orator on his pins again. 

As soon, however, as Deuclos was relieved 
of his encumbrance, he aimed a blow at the 
Orator’s corpus, exclaiming, “I will blow your 
nose, you pig!” which he delivered with such 
force that it sent his opponent to earth, in 
spite of the powerful arms of Brown, Smith, and 
Samson. 

“ Well done, old un!” resounded through the 
throng of young spectators by that time assembled, 
who immediately commenced forming a ring, 
though a regular mill between such combatants 
was very improbable. : 

However, whether roused and emboldened by 
the recollections of the late battle of Tanjjier, 
the pugnacious Frenchman seemed prepared for 
action, and determined to bring the Orator to 
his senses. 

And now we must give a short but sufficient 
description of the gallant old Deuclos. He must 
have been in his day a fine man. He was near 
six feet in height, and although sixty odd, his back 
had not begun to bend nor his body to assume 
much rotundity. Still, he was far too fleshy for 
a pugilistic contest. His countenance was bright 
and genial. His feet and lower part of his legs 
were the only really shaky part about him, and it 
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was very apparent that his ankles bore symptoms 
of elephantiasis, as he, with many of the old 
school, at that time wore knee-breeches with 
silk continuations. In fact, his pins bore a 
strong resemblance to Doric columns turned up- 
side-down, the capitals hanging over the ankles. 
Worse supports for a stand-up fight could hardly 
be imagined, yet they seemed to gain power as 
the necessity for it arose. 

The attendants on the Orator lifted him up, 
and with a menacing attitude he scowled at his 
enemy with violent expression. Whether, how- 
ever, from the suddenness of the attack, or the 
effect of evening air and excitement after, doubt- 
less, a long booze over a variety of liquor, it 
was evident that the Orator’s wits were getting 
worse confounded, and that he had little power 
of himself, and was incapable of defence. 

On this occasion, as on too many others with 
youngsters, there were a few mischievous spirits 
ready to increase strife, so Jack Slycombe told 
Deuclos that the Orator “ would not take a licking 
from him.” 

“And I don’t take de licking from ’eem!’”’ ex- 
claimed the former. ‘I’m not afraid of ’eem !” 

“ Bravo, old un!” shouted a lot of youngsters, 
while roars of laughter proceeded from the spec- 
tators as the Orator stood, or rather swayed, 
the staggering and squaring before Deuclos, who 
was imitating as well as he could the best form of 
an English boxer. 

It was well for the latter, however, that the 
former was more than half-seas over, for he 
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had youth on his side as compared to his antagonist, 
and was quite as tall, and far more powerful. 

At this crisis, “ lock-up time ” approaching, the 
upper boys made another attempt to stop the 
scene, so they declared victory to be on the side of 
Deuclos, and pressed him to leave the ground. 

This move, however, he could not be induced to 
take, so they determined in the few minutes they 
had to spare to help the Orator out of college and 
see him on the highway to Slough. 

The move was approved of, and the boys began 
to disperse, but just as Brown and Samson 
had wheeled the Orator round with his face to 
Slough, and were about to steer him arm-in-arm 
to Slough Road, a general ery ols") Keate |’? re- 
sounded on the tranquil air. There was no time 
for any preparation to receive the Doctor, and in a 
minute or two Maxime Imago Auctoritatis stood in 
the centre of the throng. 

Heads were soon uncovered, excepting the 
Orator’s. He was far too great a Radical to pay, 
if sober, any respect to a college don, especially 
one of an old school, and in his then state he was 
too elevated to notice the very peculiar costume 
in which Keate was enveloped. 

The Headmaster looked for the first time 
thoroughly taken aback. He was returning to 
his house rather late from his chambers in school- 
yard when, perceiving an unusual gathering near 
Barnspool, he hastened to ascertain the cause 
of it. 

The group around presented many remarkable 
features, and the short, thick figure of Keate by 
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the side of the tall combatants and amid many 
fine growing boys was a striking contrast. 

His presence and importance, however, seemed 
to increase as rapidly as his stature diminished. 
Addressing Deuclos, the Doctor observed : “ Can 
I believe my sight—a gentleman of your position 
and understanding?” the last word evidently 
telling on Deuclos as a little personal, considering 
the peculiar shape of his feet. 

Then, addressing Brown and Samson (who kept 
the Orator from staggering over Keate), he de- 
clared he had a great mind “‘ to flog them all,” a 
threat which seemed to rouse even the Orator to 
a little consciousness. 

No explanations as to how the scene commenced, 
or how it had acquired such large proportions, 
would be received by Keate, and any attempt to 
convince him that the upper boys had at any rate 
well attempted to check the sport and preserve 
order only made the irritable authority more angry. 

In vain, therefore, did Brown, Smith, Samson, 
Boxer, and others, assure Keate that they had 
really been helping to keep the peace. 

“Take the disreputable object,” said Keate 
to Brown and Samson, “to Slough Road as 
far as Fifteen-Arch Bridge, over which let him 
shift for himself ; but should you meet Robinson 
on duty, hand the degraded being over to his 
custody.” 

The order was at once put in force as Keate 
roared to the kind attendants on the Orator as 
they left the scene, ‘‘ Come to my chambers to- 
morrow at one.” 
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The boys well understood that there was a 
“poena”’ in store for Brown and Samson, whilst 
their holiday time from twelve to two on the 
morrow would be effectually cut up. 

This was thought a very hard proceeding, espe- 
cially on two who had certainly done their best 
to keep order. Accordingly, no sooner had Keate 
issued the imperious order than a loud and general 
grumble of indignation burst from the offended 
boys—a volume, in fact, of “ booing” which 
closely resembled the sound of a thousand blue- 
bottles in as many vials. 

The vermilion hue which spread over Keate’s 
countenance plainly showed the storm of irrita- 
tion which was gathering within him. Expand- 
ing his chest and inflating his lungs like an en- 
raged turkey-cock, he roared out, “Go to your 
rooms !’’ in a tone of thunder. So loud, indeed, 
was the note in which the order was given that it 
brought some boys out again who had retired for 
“lock-up,” and scared the jackdaws roosting in 
the lofty pinnacles of the chapel. 

The boys obeyed the command with alacrity 
—in fact, all cut away to their rooms like as 
many terrified rabbits to their secluded holes 
—while Deuclos, after respectfully bowing to 
Keate, withdrew in stately triumph to his head- 
quarters. 

The Doctor did not remain long in solitary 
grandeur in the centre of the highway, looking any- 
thing but like “ Patience on a monument.” 

The Orator and his escort soon reached Fifteen- 
Arch Bridge, and with Cut-Throat Lane on his 
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right and Willow Brook on his left, he had Slough 
Corner straight ahead of him. 

Samson and Brown felt it was somewhat 
cowardly to leave the Orator in his helpless state, 
but they were acting for too strict a commander- 
in-chief to depart in the least from plain orders ; 
so, after placing their man safely on the pathway, 
making him understand as well as they could to 
keep there, and only “ follow his nose,” they left 
him to himself, muttering his distresses and his 
woes. 

He was never seen again in college, and as in 
a few years Radicalism began to spread and 
“ reformers”? to flourish, others took the wind 
out of the Orator’s sails. His popularity died 
away, and he ceased to be a mob-leader. He 
was only known afterwards as a blacking manu- 
facturer, in opposition to the celebrated Day and 
Martin, and he may have done a little business, 
supported by his Radical connections. He never 
succeeded, however, in stepping into their shoes, 
or in polishing them off, but gained notoriety by 
driving his attractive blacking van with four horses 
across the frozen Serpentine during the hard frost 
in January, 1826. 

Keate, with an air of entire satisfaction, followed 
the Orator and his escort at a distance suffi- 
cient to keep them in view till he reached the 
turning of the lane (more correctly street) which 
then bore, and which will for ever bear, his illus- 
trious and undying name. 

The ‘‘ dragon wing of night” had begun to 
‘‘ overspread the earth,” and with it closed one of 
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the most remarkable and amusing scenes among 
the great number and variety which have occurred 
at Eton. 

There cannot be many old Etonians who were 
present at the Battle of Barnspool, but several 
no doubt have heard of it from relatives and cons. 
who were fostered under the happy influence of 
Alma Mater. The battle was the subject of con- 
versation and theme for the youthful poet for a 
long time after the eventful day had passed. The 
writer remembers the commencement of one of 
the songs. It was written by a well-known and 
greatly esteemed old Etonian present on the 
memorable occasion, afterwards at the Bar, and a 
late Common Serjeant of the City. It has been 
in vain that a copy of the original has been 
sought, but the martial and spirit-stirring song 
began as follows—viz. : 


“ An orataire bright 
One summaire night, 
Took little trip to Vindsor— 
And to give you my opinion, 
He was under the dominion 
Of brandy, rum, or gin, sir. 


Chorus. 
“‘ Horum scorum, 
Fuit hunt-orum ! 
Harum-scarém, orator ! 
Rex, mob-orum, 
Spafield-orum ! 
Rascally-rogue, one traitor |” 


CHAPTER XVI 
“THE LITTLE UNKNOWN ”’ 


SCHOOL-YARD clock had just struck the quarter 
past eight on a fine July evening in 182—, when a 
“new boy’ as suddenly appeared on the college 
side of Barnspool Bridge as did Orator Hunt in 
1818. But on this latter occasion the stranger 
was in a most unexceptionable state of decency 
and order, and there was no sign whatever of any 
mischief looming in the distance. However, Pope 
says, ‘“What mighty contests rise from trivial 
things !” 

The stranger appeared to be about sixty-five 
years of age, and was very small in stature—not 
five feet two inches—but he was an active, dapper 
little man, evidently a gentleman. His dress would 
be thought peculiar nowadays, but it was not un- 
common at the time referred to. It consisted of a 
blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, a pale 
yellow waistcoat, through the opening in which a 
clean white frill stuck out with well-starched 
force from as white a shirt. His pantaloons 
were of fine nankeen, a material particularly well 
suited for the dog days, and white silk stockngs 
and light evening shoes finished his costume. 
His head supported a plain straw hat, fanciful 
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ones and “ wideawakes,”’ and Jim-Crows, cum 
multis aliis, not having at that time come into 
fashion. 

The whole cut of the little stranger was suffi- 
ciently striking to attract the attention of many 
boys loitering about Long Walk Wall, or sitting 
fanned by the evening air which played under the 
boughs of the old yet luxuriant elms. 

The stranger took a middle course with stately 
composure along the roadway, while some of the 
boys could not help smiling, a few here and there 
taking off their hats and gracefully bowing to the 
gay little being prancing before them. 

At last, on meeting some of them, he politely 
raised his tile of straw, and asked if Snooks was 
in college. But as at that time Snooks only lived 
in imagination, his question was respectfully re- 
plied to in the negative. 

“ He’s looking for Snooks,’ exclaimed Lark- 
ings. 

“Walker,” rejoined Chafiers. 

And by the time the remarkable little man 
had reached the corner of Slough Road, he had 
taken the arm of two well-grown boys—Boxer and 
Badger maj.-whom he requested “to find his 
young friend Snooks for him.” 

In this comfortable position, well supported on 
either side, the trio suddenly turned right about 
face, and crossing Long Walk, entered school-yard 
at the great gateway, performing the evolution 
in an effective style, keeping time and pace in a 
way that would have gratified the bandmaster of 
the Grenadiers. 
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“Here we are again,” said the little stranger, 
as he advanced towards the statue of Henry VI. 
“T love my old friend—royal founder of Alma 
Mater ’’—on expressing which words he raised his 
eyes to the roof of the glorious chapel, repeating : 
“T love my old friend.” 

“Come, old boy,” said Sharp maj.; “ you don’t 
mean to tell us you knew Henry the Sixth! Come, 
come ; that’s coming it a little too strong.” 

“T say I did know him, and what’s more, I see 
him now, my lads,” retorted the stranger, “‘ where 
Shakespeare said, ‘In my mind’s eye, Horatio !’”’ 

Here the boys eyed each other as if the elderly 
party had “ lost a few of his buttons.”’ 

By this time several others had joined the trio, 
and the nucleus of a mob had commenced, which 
quickly reached larger proportions. Several of 
the new-comers were presented to the stranger, 
and having been received by him with cordiality 
they joined the line, and marched towards 
Western’s Yard through the passage-way then 
dividing Lower School from Lower Chamber. 
Here the stranger seemed quite at home, and 
on reading many names of old Etonians cut on 
the woodwork, recognized several former cons., 
and heaved his little chest with some emotion, 
saying, ‘‘ Nearly all of my day gone!” 

To rouse him up, Jack Merriman said: 
“TI say, old fellow, you’ve not told us your 
name.” 

“ Bar sell,” replied the stranger, with a knowing 
wink. 

“ Up to trap,” remarked Badger. 
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“TI suppose,” said the Stranger, “‘ you'll next 
ask me, ‘Who’s your tutor ? who’s your dame ?’”’ 
“Well,” said Tickle mi., “who is your tutor ?”’ 
“T never had a school tutor,” said the stranger. 

“ That’s fine, old boy!” ejaculated Tickle. 
“ Eton boy without a tutor! Hookey !” 

“ Not so fast, my young friend,” said the 
Stranger; “I had a private tutor—good fellow, 
but not much of a scholar. He had only to look 
after my morals. Easy work, you'll say, my 
lads. Ah, ha, ha! Boys’ morals—you know all 
about that! Ha, ha, ha!’ And the old boy 
chuckled like an old hen calling her chickens 
together. 

“Lucky chap!” said Tickle. 

“I believe you, my boy,” replied the stranger. 
“ My father allowed him three hundred pounds per 
annum as my tutor, and gave him a living as soon 
as he was ordained.” 

“You don’t say so !”’ said Merriman. 

“He made a rare good parson, too,”’ added the 
stranger. “ Preached short sermons, read to the 
infirm and those poor who lived in distant parts 
of his parish, visited the sick and afflicted, and 
sought for the wandering sheep.” 

“ That’s your sort,” said Fairplay. 

“You're right,” remarked the stranger, with 
emphatic voice and eye like a sparrow-hawk. 

“You seem to know so much of Eton, old 
friend,” said Merriman, “ perhaps you can tell us 
how this place got the name of Western’s Yard 
when it is on the north side of college ?”’ 

The stranger was ready with a reason, and 
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remarked ‘that in his day legend held that it 
was in olden time the property of the Western 
family, one of note in ancient times, and that the 
spot was called after it. You will some of you 
doubtless remember one of the family, the cele- 
brated Squire Western mentioned in Fielding’s 
‘Tom Jones,’ with whom the great novelist 
became acquainted in Poets’ Walk.” 

“Very like a whale,” said Fluke Wilding, who 
had joined the procession. 

‘“‘T should think so !”” shouted Windus maj. 

In spite of interruption, however, the little 
stranger continued: ‘‘ Poor Henry Fielding !— 
most authors get poor, my lads. He was the best 
prose writer, as far as good grammar and style of 
composition goes, the country ever produced.” 

‘But are not some of his expressions now con- 
sidered coarse ?’’ remarked Bloomfield. 

‘“ True,’ said the stranger, ‘“‘ but many of the 
words used by him had a milder and more delicate 
meaning than is now given to them. I fear in- 
creased freedom and vulgarity is as much at fault 
as the great author. However, he was a great and 
accomplished character in the literary world, and a 
great credit to Eton.” 

““ Bravo, old chap! you speak like a book !”’ said 
Merriman. 

‘““ And I say more,” continued the stranger: “I 
don’t believe that the plain speaking of writers 
like Fielding and others of his time did a tenth 
part of the mischief which is insidiously covered 
by the refinement coming into fashion ; and now 
the liberty of the Press is allowed to work its 
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way so freely, we shall soon, in my judgment, have 
sensational periodicals and publications that would 
put a Fielding or Smollett to the blush and make 
the hair to stand on their heads.” 

“ Indeed !’ shouted young Fairplay. 

“ Ay, and education is making such a mad rush 
that you, my lads, will live to see ‘ all masters and 
no servants,’ everybody too learned to work, 
every poor man and woman a scholard !’” 

“ Speaks like a prophet,” said Fairplay. 

“Rum cove, at any rate,” said Merriman. 

“ March!” roared out the stranger, and the 
whole company, which then amounted to at least 
eighty boys, formed a long line, and turned arm- 
and-arm, with the illustrious stranger in the 
centre, out of Western’s Yard into the main road 
through college. The line wheeled round in a 
form which would have done credit to the best- 
drilled regiment. The little unknown seemed 
proud of his position and overjoyed with the atten- 
tion of his many young friends. 

The line moved on with great regularity, while 
the Commander-in-chief cried out, ‘“‘ Forward! I 
must find Snooks !” 

On the company reaching the Christopher at 
the Eton end of Long Walk, a very large number 
of boys was added to the procession, and all fell 
into lines as if a matter of common occurrence. 
In fact, the highroad was nearly, if not wholly, 
blocked up by the little unknown and his numer- 
ous attendants. 

The chiefs of the staff on duty thought, as it 
wanted only about ten minutes to “ lock-up,” 
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that the time had arrived for presenting Snooks 
to the stranger, and Fairplay having agreed to 
personate the individual sought for, he was at 
once introduced to the little unknown. Mutual 
embraces took place, and the stranger appeared 
to be quite overcome. 

““Snooks, my boy,” he exclaimed in a familiar 
and affectionate tone, ‘‘ how like your excellent 
father, poor fellow! Waterloo was too much for 
him, but he fell at the moment of victory! Come 
to my arms, son of my oldest and dearest 
con. !” 

This was all lost upon Fairplay, but he kept 
his countenance and played his part well. At the 
stranger's special request he took the place of 
Badger and gave his arm for another turn up the 
highroad. Three cheers were given in honour of 
Snooks’ arrival, and the body of Etonians, now 
four or five lines deep, swept across the roadway 
from end to end of college. In fact, the force 
was so strong and thick that vehicles and a few 
on horseback were brought to a standstill by 
Slough Road and at Barnspool Bridge. 

Time for the “lock-up absence’’ had passed, 
and all the boys should have been within the doors 
of their dames’ or tutors’. Indeed, ‘“‘ absence ”’ bells 
had already sounded, and some tutors unsuccess- 
fully struggled to get through the mob. 

The procession, however, made its way to the 
further part of college, where the road is wider as 
it reaches the great elm and the lane to Black- 
berry Copse and Eton Wish. 

“ Here, old friend,”’ exclaimed Boxer, ‘“‘ we must 
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say good-night. But, if you are an old Etonian, 
tell us any of your great contemporaries.” 

“Then, what do you think,” said the stranger 
vehemently, “ of Charles James Fox? Won’t he 
satisfy you? Not of my line of politics, but a 
credit to the royal foundation of Henry VI.—my 
fag, too, for a short time. Think of his answering 
to ‘lower boy’ ?” 

“Why,” said Merriman, “ you must have been 
too small to call ‘ lower boy’ !” 

“T did, though, and if he didn’t come in time 
I’d have made him scrape an acquaintance with 
Mother Earth.” : 

“ Very likely,” said Boxer, with a look of wonder. 

“ Nothing like making youngsters obedient and 
bringing some to their level. It makes men of 
fem." 

“Exactly so,” said Badger and several more, 
when all of a sudden there was a cry of “ Keate ! 
Keate !”" 

The main body quickly fell into line, defying all 
authority and impediments, and marched as before 
towards Eton. Just, however, when the leading 
line had passed Keate’s Lane, he emerged out of 
it, and, dividing the columns, came face to face 
with the illustrious stranger. 

This sudden appearance brought the procession 
to a decided halt, and the great headmaster, 
addressing the little stranger, said : 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Who 
are you? what are you? and where do you come 
from ?” 

The stranger for the first time seemed to lose his 
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self-possession and to be thoroughly at a non 
plus. 

Several boys exclaimed, “‘ He’s looking for 
Snooks, sir.”’ 

“‘ Snooks or no Snooks,” roared Keate, in a tone 
of crackling thunder, “ go to your rooms at once, 
and Pll flog you all to-morrow! Most outrageous 
and abominable conduct! And as for you upper 
boys, you astonish me greatly. Boxer, Badger, 
Fairplay, Merriman, and Fluke Wilding, come to 
me at chambers to-morrow at nine o'clock.” 

In a few seconds the crowd dispersed, and in a 
few minutes more Keate and the “little un- 
known” were left together on the deserted 
thoroughfare. They seemed to some boys, the 
windows of whose rooms commanded a view of 
them, as if they were measuring distances for a 
final encounter. Keate, however, soon drew off, 
leaving the unknown in single blessedness. 

The old gentleman seemed thoroughly miser- 
able, and to feel deeply the loss of so many 
cheerful companions all in a moment, at one fell 
swoop. In fact, so melancholy was his appear- 
ance that, though of small stature, he reminded 
those that could see him of the “‘ broken-hearted 
gardener,’ who looked 


“ Like a scarlet-runner that had lost its stick, 
Or a cherry that’s left for the dicky-birds to pick.” 


The boys all met punctually on the morrow at 
Keate’s chambers, and vainly attempted to satisfy 
him as to the true circumstances of the case. He 
was, however, determined to punish them as ring- 
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leaders, so after a long and angry lecture, in which 
he strongly alluded to their silly conduct as upper 
boys, and the vicious example they had shown to 
the lower ones, he set each a distinct “‘ poena”’ in 
the way of an extra exercise—a theme, verses, or 
translation, etc.—to be delivered to him by ten 
o'clock the next morning. All then retreated from 
the Doctor’s presence, greatly disgusted at being 
punished for only escorting an old Etonian who 
had been to review the scenes of his boyhood. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
‘LAMBS4TO =SELiA’ 


THE result of the visit of the “little unknown ” 
to college, and the “‘poenas”’ which had been given 
to Boxer and the so-called ringleaders, aroused - 
a very insubordinate feeling against Keate, and a 
determination in the minds of several mischievous 
spirits to pay him off on the first good oppor- 
tunity. 

Whether from a threatened fit of gout or from 
weariness of office after so many years’ tenure of 
it, Keate’s temper was at the time referred to 
in a high state of excitement. Under such 
circumstances even boys would make some 
allowance, but they thought he had been over- 
harsh and unjust, and they could not easily get 
over it. 

The opportunity very soon presented itself, and 
the plot which was then arranged for the Doctor’s 
annoyance was so well planned and executed 
that the result was not only successful, but very 
telling. 

At the time when the adventure took place 
which is about to be narrated it was common for 
a class of men, usually living about Seven Dials, 
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ha’penny,” or anything from fighting bulldogs to 
boot and shoe laces, to have a turn at selling young 
lambs for the enjoyment of the infant mind. 
These gentle animals were very attractive to 
innocent juveniles, and the occupiers of the nursery 
provided a good demand for the article. For 
some years the trade has declined, and such lambs 
are now only to be seen at the windows of a few 
humble toy and orange shops in the back streets 
or poor outskirts of the Metropolis, or where low 


-valentines are sold, intermixed with bull’s-eyes, 


lollipops, detonating balls, and crackers. 

The little harmless animal was made of four 
bright pieces of tin, which represented legs, and 
of thick white wool, which formed its head and 
body, including a liberal tail, and these simple 
materials and a collar round its neck secured 
an admission for the quadruped into polite 
society. 

A few days after the visit of the “little un- 
known ”’ to college two boys discovered the lamb- | 
vendor plying his trade about Clewer Lane in 
Windsor, and they soon scraped an acquaintance 
with him. The respectable proprietor of the lambs 
was the very man to carry out the plan which the 
two boys quickly designed, being of powerful 
frame, rather repulsive in his general appear- 
ance, sturdy in manner, and evidently possessing 
a command of the most unwearying impor- 
tunity. 

In selling his lambs, he accompanied his offer of 
them with an effective song, which was of its kind 
very popular. The tune was an old English one, 
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of a flowing style, and easily caught. The words 
were as follows : 


“* Lambs to sell—young lambs to sell ; 
A penny apiece, young lambs to sell; 
If I’d as much money as I could tell, 
I never would cry, Young lambs to sell. 
Come, buy me! come, buy me! 
Come, buy me! 
A penny apiece, young lambs to sell.” 


The words “‘ Come, buy me,” etc., being repeated 
ad libitum, according to circumstances. 

Besides lambs to sell, the proprietor had a very 
clever dog, which was highly accomplished, and 
performed several very amusing tricks, one of 
them being to walk on his hind legs with great 
ease and elegance. Indeed, at that time dancing 
dogs were a common show about the streets. The 
performance was introduced from France. The 
writer of these pages has a lively recollection of a 
stage on four wheels being drawn about on which 
dogs, dressed in the extreme of fashion, pranced 
on two legs, and danced to the sound of an organ, 
drum, and pan-pipes “on light fantastic toe.” 
It was soon ascertained that the course of instruc: 
tion and training which the poor brutes had to 
undergo was one of most fearful cruelty before 
they could be presented to an admiring public. 
A wise and benevolent Legislature soon put an 
end to such entertainments. It passed an ACK 
which had the desired result, and the education 
of dogs no longer included dancing. 

Terms were soon agreed upon between’ the 
lamb-seller and the boys, and an appointment 
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was fixed to meet by half-past eight on the fol- 
lowing evening up the archway to Dame Atkins,’ 
when the fortunate proprietor of the “live and 
dead stock’ would receive final orders, and have 
a view of the spot which would be proposed for 
his active operations. 

Bill Scroggins—for that was the intelligent pro- 
prietor’s name—was thoroughly well satisfied with 
the remuneration he was to receive, and raising 
his damaged tile in a way that would have 
astonished the society of Seven Dials, respectfully 
bade the “ young gentle’em a wery good-night,”’ 
declaring he would be hung, drawn, and quartered 
before he’d peach against any “‘ on’em.” 

The next evening soon came, and the parties 
met at the time and place appointed. Scroggins 
was evidently a prudent man of business, and 
came in his Sunday’s best, or, as he called it, “his 
suit.” It was very seedy. Still, it was not so 
decidedly of the dog-fancier style as his everyday 
one, and therefore not so likely to attract public 
attention. The evening, too, was fortunately dull, 
and being far advanced, he could go with his young 
employers to view the spot at which to commence 
his operations on the morrow. This being ar- 
ranged, they returned under the cover of the trees 
by Long Walk Wall to Atkins’ Archway, within 
a safe distance up which full and final directions 
were given to Scroggins as follows: 

He was to be, with a good supply of young 
lambs and his dog, at the chief entrance to Upper 
School by half-past eleven, and as the school-yard 
clock chimed the half-hour he was to peep through 
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the convenient hole over the lock, and when he 
saw the sixth-form prepostor (who was described 
to Scroggins), whose duty it was to walk up and 
down the room to preserve order, turn his back 
to the door, he was then to creep into the room, 
and when he had advanced a dozen yards or so 
to work his way, regardless of any opposition, to 
the Headmaster (who was also described to 
Scroggins) sitting at a large square desk with side- 
doors to it, singing his song, in which “‘ Come, buy 
me! come, buy me!’’ was to be often vigorously 
repeated. On arriving before Keate, Scroggins 
was to continue his song, while endeavouring 
to force the Headmaster to become a purchaser 
of the innocent stock, and care was to be par- 
ticularly taken that the dog walked erect after 
Scroggins, with a large card hanging to its 
collar, bearing an excellent outline of Keate’s 
features. 

The card was handed to Scroggins, who said 
“there would be no difficulty in adjusting it so 
that it would hang properly,’ and that “he was 
sure the dog would let no one but himself remove 
it when it was once tied to him.” 

“Frenchy ’’—for that was the dog’s name—was 
a good-sized, noble-looking animal of the poodle 
kind, though not thoroughbred, and when he 
walked uprightly his appearance was both dignified 
and graceful. His coat was a dingy kind of iron 
grey, and in quality like the short, stiff curls of a 
woolly-headed nigger. He had been partly shaved, 
and with an ample chest and well-proportioned 
limbs, Frenchy looked clean and respectable. 
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Eleven o'clock was well advanced, and, with 
regimental punctuality, as soon as the clock had 
chimed the half-hour, Scroggins, by a well-executed 
movement, had reached the centre of the long 
room, passing the different divisions of the boys 
at lessons on either side of the entrance. 

The advance of the stranger, with Frenchy 
prancing behind him, accompanied by the tremen- 
dous voice of the former, upset the self-possession 
and gravity of tutors and boys, while the sixth- 
form prepostor seemed overwhelmed and para- 
lyzed by the sudden outbreak of Scroggins’s sten- 
torian lungs. He had been ordered, and had 
promised his employers to submit to any indignity 
and punishment without committing anything 
approaching an assault, and the rough fellow 
faithfully kept his word. 

Keate was no sooner roused from Homer than 
he passed to and fro the front of his desk like a 
restless and savage tiger before the bars of his 
den, and several of the stoutest and strongest boys 
were ordered to aid the prepostor in forcibly 
ejecting Scroggins. Apparently they obeyed 
orders well, and pushed and twirled the intruder 
round in a manner enough to provoke the best- 
tempered man to hostilities. He, however, kept 
working his way on as force was applied, singing 
“Come, buy me! come, buy me!” with telling 
notes. 

At last he gained Keate’s desk, where his basket 
with the young lambs was presented to the 
reverend and enraged Doctor. 

The whole division up before him were so con- 
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vulsed with laughter that they could not hear, 
much less obey, his orders, and he got so inflamed 
in the face and foamed and spurted from his 
mouth that all thought he would have a fit if not 
forthwith pacified. 

The tutors at the other end of the room had by 
this time secured the aid of Robinson, the college 
cad-driver ; but before he could get near enough 
to lay hands upon Scroggins the boys crowded 
round him, and the two he was acquainted with 
gave him a decided hint to bolt. This he at 
once did. . 

Keate took courage, and, rushing out of his 
desk, followed Scroggins and some boys through 
the side door into the next room, then called the 
Library, but in which were no signs of any 
books, nor any furniture except a block of oak 
with one step, standing in an attitude of defiance, 
or, as Jack Mum writes in his “Lay of the 
Block,” 


“There was an awful block of wood in Eton’s old Librarie, 
Whereon was execution done if boys turned out contrary,” 


and near by a tall closet with folding doors con- 
taining new-made birches for the “ billed ” boys. 
At one moment it seemed as if Keate was about 
to flog Scroggins on the spot, with some boys who 
he fancied were ringleaders. However, Robinson 
at last came up, and took the lamb-seller into 
custody. 

The latter looked as if he could easily floor 
the former, but he kept his word honourably, 
and offered no hostile or violent Opposition in 
any way. 
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Soon the couple descended the staircase leading 
to the colonnade under the Upper School, and in a 
short time the gentle lamb-seller was out of college 
bounds and on his way to Windsor. 

He was not given in charge by anyone, and 
having satisfied Robinson that he was no tres- 
passer, but had only gone, as he thought, into a 
public place to sell his lambs, he was allowed to 
go scot-free, under a promise that he would not 
appear again about the college. 

But where was Frenchy ? 

He had kept close to his master till the retreat, 
and as Keate violently closed the door of his desk 
on leaving it, he shut in the intelligent animal, 
who quietly took possession to await his master’s 
return. 

This was not found out till Scroggins and his 
attendants had left for the Library, when Frenchy 
appeared, sitting up on the front of the desk, as 
if accustomed to act the part of Toby at a Punch 
and Judy show. 

Keate returned, but the dog would not let him, 
nor anyone else, enter the desk. Nothing remained 
to be done but to recall Scroggins to take away 
his dog. 

Accordingly, two upper boys were appointed by 
Keate to execute the commission. They imme- 
diately started, and overtook their man up town, 
near Brocas Lane. 

They had hard work to induce him to return to 
Upper School again ; he proposed to send a com- 
panion whom the dog would follow. As, however, 
this would take time, and he might lose the 
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valuable animal, having obtained a promise from 
the two boys that he should not be taken into 
custody or molested in any way, he retraced 
his steps. 

While the two were on their errand the clock 
struck twelve, and school-time was over. Before 
the division, however, was dismissed by Keate, he 
mounted the steps of his desk, and said in a deter- 
mined tone: 

“ Although I consider the whole proceeding 
perfectly vulgar, ridiculous, and contemptible, if 
the founders of the plot do not surrender or are 
given up by ‘lock-up’ this evening, I shall set a 
very severe punishment to all.” 

A general “boo,” which has before been de- 
scribed, followed the sentence, and the dog gave 
his bow, as much as to say, “‘ You don’t say so!” 

Keate indignantly left, and an earnest conversa- 
tion took place among the remaining boys. 

Only a very few knew who were the chief pro- 
moters of the plot, and in addition to a rooted dis- 
like to peach against them, all were persuaded 
that on conviction the serious sentence of expulsion 
from the school would be passed. 

During the debate Scroggins and his two com- 
panions returned, and Frenchy was released from 
prison. 

His good temper returned directly he had re- 
gained his liberty ; he danced about with Joy, and 
wagged his tail at his master with infinite anima- 
tion. 

All then retired, and Upper School was soon 
deserted. 
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Scroggins had sold an immense flock of lambs, 
and during the next day continued to do so, in 
Eton and in other parts by the river and elsewhere 
most frequented by the boys, a great number of 
them wishing to secure a couple or so as a memorial 
_ of a very remarkable event. 

Subscriptions, too, were raised in small sums, 
which by the close of that day had reached a very 
considerable amount. 

The lucky lamb-seller then took final leave of 
several young friends with a grateful spirit, retired 
from the place, and was never seen by them again 
in college or the neighbourhood. 

The visit proved the making of him. The 
shillings and “ odd sixpences ”’ he received, besides 
many a larger “‘ pouch” in addition, enabled him 
to start a highly respectable business not requiring 
much capital. He soon became a noted purveyor 
of dog’s and cat’s meat. 

Fluke Wilding and Boxer met him in Russell 
Square during the next vacation, barrowing a kind 
of baker’s handcart, the body of which formed a 
larder for his peculiar “‘ sock.’’ 

It was painted a bright yellow, and on each side 
was written in large black letters, ‘“‘ Keate’s desk.” 

His dog was with him. Whether Scroggins had 
customers who were old Etonians and patronized 
him for old acquaintance’ sake, or whether he ob- 
tained a large share of public support as a matter 
of business for the benefit of their domestic 
animals, nobody ever knew; but he more than 
once admitted with a cheerful countenance that 
he drove a right good trade. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
“ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE ”’ 


THE great Duke of Wellington often remarked: 
“Give me Eton boys: they make the best 
soldiers.”’ 

This was a very natural expression to come from 
an old Etonian, and it must be gratifying to all 
who have enjoyed the benefits afforded by the 
royal foundation of Henry VI. ; but what the great 
General really meant, doubtless, was that the dis- 
cipline and punctuality enforced at the old public 
schools was the best training for youth before 
joining the army. Frequent ‘‘ absence ”’ or “ roll- 
call” at Eton could not be shirked without 
punishment, and “leave” would never be granted 
to any but a parent or near relative of suffi- 
clent age, and no one but the Headmaster could 
grant it. 

Another excellent rule was that every boy was 
compelled to return to college at the close of the 
holidays at the time appointed, unless some good 
excuse could be given for not doing so. It was 
the only sure plan for securing the due return of 
so great a number at a given time, and it was 
really good for the boys themselves, as well as for 
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and then wonder, when they grow up, that 
their characters are undecided and their habits 
irregular. 

In fact, a punctual return to school was a most 
valuable rule for a boy, for should he be after time 
he was in arrear in school work by not having 
started fair with others at the commencement of 
it, and he often suffered much inconvenience as 
a consequence to his want of punctuality. Some 
would say, “‘ Serve him right.” 

Keate was a most rigid disciplinarian, of which 
fact the writer of the following trifling circum- 
stance was convinced soon after commencing his 
Eton life. He had a cousin high up in the school 
at the time, whose brother was a young Lieutenant 
in the navy. This gallant tar dropped into 
college one fine forenoon, taking his brother by 
Surprise, and with an ease and independence of 
manner which astonished Keate. 

His appearance was very juvenile, and_ his 
bearing unfortunately not such as could be pro- 
nounced steady. After considerable hesitation, 
therefore, Keate consented that “leave” should 
be granted to the brother, but resolutely refused 
it for the cousin. 

The indignant young officer told the Doctor 
“that, being competent to have the command of 
men, he considered himself fully qualified to take 
proper care of a youngster of twelve.” 

At this telling observation from so young a 
man, Keate flared up, and pranced about his 
chambers like a red turkey-cock on hot irons. 
He was too excited to lecture the young Lieutenant, 
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and looked as if he would flog him if he could even 
do so by mistake. 

The cousin, although refused “ leave,’ passed 
much of the evening with the two brothers at the 
‘‘ Christopher,’ and he had reason to remember 
the potency of the most celebrated cider cup 
in England, known far and wide as “‘ Garraway’s 
best.” 

Owing to the time taken up in travelling before 
steamboats and railways came into use, boys 
living in Ireland and in other remote places had 
extra journey time allowed them for returning to 
school. 

Among the “too late” lot and common 
stragglers was generally to be found the name of 
Slowcombe, a lad of a very peculiar character, 
but one ever ready with an excuse for being after 
time, such as the “ serious illness of one at home,” 
“the breaking down of a coach,” or “‘ heavy adverse 
winds in the Channel.” 

He was on this occasion at least two days after 
time, and it had to be fully accounted for. 

The only time, however, that he could keep was 
that for meals, and he was naturally so indolent 
that he often escaped fagging by being too lazy 
to be useful to anyone, whilst his hide was so 
tough that an ordinary licking was quite thrown 
away upon him. 

His amusements were lonely and innocent, and 
he would for hours watch the accomplishments 
of his caged squirrel and the athletic sports 
of his guinea-pigs. His tastes, too, were of a rare 
order, preferring, for example, the green and scent- 
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less devil-in-a-bush to the fragrant lily or the 
perfumed rose, and while he maintained that he 
had a fair share of love for music, he preferred 
the song of the cuckoo to that of the lark or 
nightingale. 

His nature was anything but genial, yet he had 
a great weakness for bull’s-eyes and peppermint 
rock. His talents were not striking, while he 
possessed the dangerous art of mimicry, and could 
imitate handwriting with matchless skill. 

The summer holidays were over, and September 
was well advanced when Slowcombe was entered 
“Too late” in the prepostor’s records. Donovan 
and Connor were still due; but then, they had 
to come from the Green Isle, and Keate, though 
no sailor, well knew there had been rough weather 
along the coast, and that Boreas and Neptune had 
held their annual rout earlier in the season than 
usual. 

Hence the two Irish boys being late afforded 
small comfort to Slowcombe, so nothing remained 
for him but to cry peccavt and submit to be 
switched or to exert his skill and write an excuse. 

““ Here goes it,” said the youth to Smiley maj. : 
“my mother must be ill, and my father must 
write to Keate.”’ 

Slowcombe’s composure recovered itself as he 
wrote his exercise with the ease of an accomplished 
scholar, and he seemed elated with satisfaction 
- when he had completed it, repeating the words, 
“‘ The governor’s flourish to a T.” 

The letter having been properly directed, the two 
cons. narrated their doings during the holidays. 
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“ But what have you written, old fellow,” said 
Smiley, “ by way of excuse ?” 

“You had better know nothing about it,” con- 
tinued Slowcombe. 

Considering he possessed a full share of selfish- 
ness in his composition, this was very considerate. 

“Of course,’ added Smiley, “ you’ve put the 
blame on the right horse, or coach breaking down, 
ete’? 

“You'll see,” remarked Slowcombe, and then, 
after a little further chat and some preparation in 
the way of “ derivations,” etc., for the next morn- 
ing’s school, they turned in for the night, and 
were soon in dreamland. 

The morrow soon came; Slowcombe was soon 
in eight o’clock school again, and as soon was 
marked “In afresh” on the prepostor’s memo- 
randum paper. 

School over, he was not long in discussing a good 
breakfast of three eggs and a due proportion of 
potted meat—his usual allowance—after which he 
put his father’s letter to Keate in his pocket and 
proceeded to eleven o’clock school. On his way 
a reunion with many cons. took place. 

“ Better late than never,” said one. 

“No first fault this time,” said another. 

“ Only a jolly good switching,” said a third. 

Slowcombe bore all this chaffing with great com- 
posure, but he had not been long in the schoolroom 
waiting the chance of being called up to construe 
when the door was opened, and a voice clearly 
announced the short but telling order, ‘“ Slow- 
combe to stay.” 
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It will be familiar to all Etonians, but the 
general reader must be informed that it was a 
decided summons of an offender to the “ block.” 

Slowcombe at once felt its full import, and 
was stunned with the suspicion that his father’s 
letter had on this occasion failed to satisfy 
Keate. 

“Soon over,’ whispered Whiphard, who was 
sitting near to Slowcombe—‘ soon over: only two 
birches, old fellow.” 

Twelve o’clock having struck, school came to 
an end, and Slowcombe manfully proceeded to 
face Keate in the old oak-panelled room called 
the Library. It was the place of execution, and 
the furniture consisted only of the time-polished 
oaken “block” and a high press with folding 
doors, within which the instruments of torture 
were kept. 

Slowcombe had just entered Library by the 
main entrance, when a loud report from the bang- 
ing of the door leading from Upper School 
announced Keate’s arrival in Library. 

As he entered, two sixth - form boys stood at 
ease by the ancient “block.” His bearing was 
majestic and determined, and as he eyed Slow- 
combe and then the “ block” the countenance of 
the great chief displayed almost supernatural influ- 
ences at work throughout his frame, though, un- 
like “the buried Majesty of Denmark,” Keate’s 
expression was one decidedly more “ of anger 
than of sorrow.” 

“Well, sir,” shouted Keate to Slowcombe, 
in a tone of outraged and insulted authority, “ the 
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old story, I suppose—an influenza cold or break- 
down of the coach? What have you to say for 
yourself this time, sir ?”’ 

Slowcombe at once presented the letter from 
his father, and with an air of such conscious inno- 
cence and such suaviter in modo that the gravity 
of the two sixth-form prepostors was quite 
upset, while Keate, as Slowcombe handed in the 
letter, “ with his father’s best compliments,” dis- 
closed to all around “ an eye like Mars to threaten 
and command.” 

Keate read the composition with increasing fury 
and great impatience. 

“Down with you!” roared the Doctor to the 
culprit, while one of the prepostors produced from 
the old press two or three new-made weapons of 
justice for Keate’s choice. 

All being in readiness for execution, Slow- 
combe looked at Keate with a plucky stare, 
and as evidently desirous to have the worst 
over. 

The latter, however, was for increasing the 
punishment by deliberation and suspense, so, 
opening the letter again, with rod in hand, ob- 
served : 

“Your father, sir, must be ‘ sent up’ for good, 
and you ‘ turned down,’ ” and then read the letter 
slowly out, pro bono publico—viz. : 


“<THE GRANGE. 
‘““ Mr. Slowcombe presents his best compliments 
to Dr. Keate, and greatly regrets that his son 
could not arrive at college by the appointed time 
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owing to the very alarming and premature illness 
of his dear mother.’ ”’ [Here Keate paused, looked 
as if he could “ twig” anything, and sneeringly 
repeated the words “ premature illness ” and “ dear 
mother.”] ‘ ‘The whole family has been com- 
pletely upset by the sudden calamity, and many 
important duties neglected. Mr. Slowcombe trusts 
this will be a sufficient excuse for his son’s un- 
avoidable default, and that he will make up lost 
time by extra study and good conduct. I am sure 
the dear boy’” [“‘‘ dear boy,’”’ repeated Keate] 
“ “feels very sorry, and 
““T remain, rev. and dear SIr, 
“ “Yours very truly, 
““ ROGER SLOWCOMBE. 


“<To THE Rev. Dr. Kratz.’ 


“ Very good exercise,” exclaimed Keate. “ Ele- 
gant scholarship. Your broken-hearted parent 
presents his compliments, and remains ‘ yours very 
traly.” 

Keate was so overcome with rage and excite- 
ment that he had never noticed, whilst reading the 
letter, the collected and cool way in which Slow- 
combe had prepared for his fate : so, when Keate, 
looking at the two well-grown prepostors, ex- 
claimed, “ Down with him!” Slowcombe was not 
only in waiting at the “ block,” but, before taking 
possession of it, had carefully removed with a “ blue 
and white bird’s-eye” silk pocket-handkerchief 
(then fashionable) a considerable quantity of dust 
which had there accumulated during the late 


holidays. 
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Execution was soon done on Slowcombe, who 
quickly and fully realized the valuable lesson that 


“ Oftentimes excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse.” 


He conducted himself to the last in a manner 
becoming an old offender, and as the promising 
son and heir of Roger Slowcombe, of the “ Grange.” 
As Keate was retiring to his chambers in school- 
yard, he was met by Mulliplot, who had come 
by appointment to explain why he had not kept 
time in returning to school. He was not an artful 
dodger, but had a fair share of cunning and wit, 
though not of a high order—in fact, he had his 
“ buttons,” but they were not of a bright quality. 
He fancied, however, that he could gull Keate on 
this occasion, and after consultation with wide- 
awake cons., Tim Greenall, who had acquired 
some experience in the “ excuse-writing line,” 
kindly undertook to pen one for Mulliplot, which 
he felt sure would have a telling and satisfactory 
result. The composition was as follows—viz. : 


« WILDERSMOUTH, 
«¢ TLFRACOMBE, 
“ Wednesday. 
“ DEAR SIR, 


‘‘T am indeed sorry that my son cannot 
arrive at Eton in time, but owing to a severe 
accident happening to the coach yesterday morn- 
ing, he has no chance of getting off except he finds 
a place by the ‘North Devon’ at Barnstaple in 
the morning. He will certainly try his best to 
get a seat by hook or by crook. It was a mercy, 
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rev. sir, that dear Joe had not taken his seat out- 
side, for it was a complete turn-over, and within a 
yard of the ‘Quay.’ The very thought of what 
might have befallen him has thoroughly upset me 
also, and I am the more unnerved by seeing how 
sad the certainty of being much after time affects 
his spirits. 

“ Believing what I have shortly stated will be 
a satisfactory excuse for my dear boy’s want of 
punctuality, 

“ Tam, rev. and dear sir, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Rosa BELINDA MULLIPLoT. 


“To THE Ricut Rev. Dr. KeaTe, Eton, Berks.” 


“ That’s the ticket,” said Mulliplot, when con. 
Greenall read over his composition. “ T’l] copy it 
—my dear mother’s beautiful style—and give it 
to Keate at his house in the morning.” 

The letter was soon ready for presentation, and 
the time for it arrived. Keate read it over, and 
criticized it thoroughly. 

“ Satisfactory indeed,” he exclaimed, and added: 
‘“ Your mother seems to have learned little at 
school, Mulliplot, and to know nothing of the 
geography of her own country.” 

“ She was never at school,’ remarked the youth, 
in meek and respectful manner. 

“TI thought as much; and don’t talk to mersir) 
replied Keate. 

Mulliplot was silenced, but he plainly saw that 
“fire-eyed fury”? had begun to flash in the 
Doctor’s peepers, and after a short pause he com- 
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manded the culprit ‘‘ to stay’ after eleven o’clock 
school. He soon bolted from Keate’s presence, 
and resigned himself to fate and a severe switching. 

These unsuccessful attempts to impose on the 
Doctor’s credulity were very damaging to the 
interests of Oxley, as will be soon seen, although 
he had nothing whatever to do with Slowcombe’s 
or Mulliplot’s designs. Their attempts to deceive 
Keate, clumsy as they were, and quickly seen 
through, made him more strict in adhering to rule 
than at any previous time during his long com- 
mand—in fact, he became suspicious in cases of 
ordinary and well-understood “ leave.” 

It may doubtless surprise and amuse some 
readers of this chapter that before the opening 
of the Great. Western Railway there was a 
‘two-day coach” to Bath, dividing the journey 
between that city and London by stopping a night 
at Newbury. It was a great accommodation to 
the aged and infirm, nervous and sick, not equal 
to a long day’s journey, as it carefully pursued 
the ‘even tenor of its way” without any risk 
attending opposition. With its pair of quiet old 
roadsters, it could not race with the “ Berkeley 
Hunt,” or ‘‘ Magnet,” or any other turn-out, with 
its four “‘runaways,” and it never attempted to 
lead the way and “ cast its dust in an opponent’s 
eyes.” 

The ‘‘ Two-day Bath ”’ had nominal time to keep 
for the accomplishment of its day’s journey, but 
if a party or family engaged the whole coach it 
was very easy to get the old family coachman to 
stop at any desired spot on the journey. He was 
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easily controlled by creature comforts and a little 
extra tip of the current coin of the realm. 

On a fine summer’s day a ride outside the “ Two- 
day Bath” was to the well and hearty truly 
enjoyable, and to all who could appreciate the 
beautiful rural scenery of old England what 
more lovely country to travel through, taken as a 
whole, than from Bath to Slough, with its 
parks and groves, with hill and dell, including 
a great portion of the Valley of the Thames, with 
the rich verdure-clad meadows that spread away 
from either of its banks? Grand and loved old 
Father Thames! 

“O might I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My bright example as it is my theme; 


Though deep, yet clear; though ample, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full.” 


It was early on a fine autumn morning, in 1825, 
when Oxley received at Dame Atkins’ a letter 
from a friend, then curate of Sheen, conveying 
the happy intelligence that his mother and family 
party would arrive about three o’clock that after- 
noon at the “ Crown Hotel,” Slough, then a first- 
class roadside inn, kept for years by the celebrated 
Catherine Hazell. Verbum non amplius. 

The letter advised Oxley to tell Keate the fact, 
and ask “leave”’ from two to six o’clock “ ab- 
sence,’ and if he found any difficulty to consult 
his tutor and get him to obtain “ leave.” 

It was rather a loose and off-hand way of asking 
for “leave,” as Oxley’s friend, the Rev. J. St. V. B., 
as an old Etonian, ought to have known, and he 
made success somewhat doubtful. The letter 
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Oxley was obliged to show his tutor, and which 
commenced as follows—viz. : 


“ Est prope te pagus—nomen ‘ Slough’ fata dedere, 
Hazell hospitium qua Catherina tenet, 
Hic primam propera nitidus cute circiter horam, 
Munditirs habitu, risus in ore micet— 
At bene consultus veniam flagitare memento, 
Hac tutori edens suavia verba tuo; 
Me jam Baiano bijugo Jane, Penny sedentes, 
Maternal, Thomas, Dorothy, Sarah, petunt.” 


, 


“A very quaint exercise,’ remarked the tutor, 
at the same time requesting his pupil to construe 
it, which he did as under—viz. : 

“The Fates a village near you Slough have call’d, 
Where Cath’rine Hazell, hostess, is install’d— 
There clean in skin ’bout one o’clock make pace, 
Trim in your dress, and with a smiling face— 
Mind well, as ‘leave’ you ask, in accents sweet 
To urge, that I by Jane’s and Penny’s seat 
Now travel in a pair-horse coach, while Doe, 
Maternal, Thomas, Sarah, onward go!” 


No time was to be lost. Oxley had to get 
“leave” after twelve o’clock school, and Keate 
had gone to London on very special business—a 
most unusual occurrence, as he was rarely “ out of 
fresh’ during a “half”? from Eton. What was 
tobedone? The lower master or some tutor was 
no doubt on duty for Keate, but who held his im- 
portant office pro tem. was not generally known. 

Oxley therefore lost no time in consulting his 
tutor, who, being an intimate con. of the Rev. 
J. St. V. B., knew his handwriting, and also his 
great intimacy with the Oxley family. The kind 
tutor assured his pupil he might go to Slough 
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for the time required, and that all would be made 
right with Keate. 

Oxley was not long in getting to Slough and 
Catherine Hazell’s, ‘merry as the month of 
May.” The ‘“‘ Two-day Bath” soon pulled up, to 
the delight of the hostess as well as Oxley. All 
were quickly in sitting-room No. 1, where prepara- 
tions for dinner were at once commenced. The 
amiable coachman fully entered into the feelings 
of the family party, assuring it that his horses 
would not say “ Nay ”’ to a prolonged bait. 

Time, as it always does on such occasions, seemed 
to keep up a greatly increased speed. The 
moment for parting came, and the “ Two-day 
Bath,” with the family party and passengers, 
excepting the Rev. J. St. V. B., was again on its 
steady course to London. The parson was quite 
as dull as Oxley as the old coach grew beautifully 
less on its way to Langley. All seemed sorry 
at the break-up of the family gathering at the 
“Crown,” including the great Catherine and her 
domestics. The curate, however, being in Romeo's 
case with Oxley’s eldest sister, looked as if about 


to exclaim : 
“ Parting is such sweet sorrow 


That I could say good-night till it be morrow.” 


Oxley returned to school-yard in time for six 
o'clock ‘‘ absence,” well satisfied with the happy 
afternoon he had spent in the bosom of his family. 
As Oxley’s grandfather, father, and three brothers 
were all at Eton, and the bounds of college seemed 
to enclose something like homely ground, the 
best influences there prevailed to refresh the 
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depression he had felt on leaving Slough. On re- 
tracing his steps across the Shooting Fields, he could 
Say : 
“ Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields belov’d ...” 


and on entering college join with a cheerful heart 
his many cons., “ all strangers yet to pain.” 

The next day, Wednesday, and a whole school 
day, quickly came ; but Oxley, well up to its work, 
faced it with a lively spirit. After twelve, how- 
ever, a dark cloud suddenly spread over his light- 
some way. He was served with an order to attend 
Keate at his chambers at one o’clock, which he, 
of course, punctually obeyed. 

On tapping at the chamber door with respectful 
force, “ Come in!” burst through the keyhole with 
power sufficient to crack its seasoned oak panels, 
and then vibrating about the colonnade under 
Upper School as if expelled from a speaking- 
trumpet covered with a huge nutmeg-grater, 
brought from her apartments under the school the 
motherly wife of Keate’s butler, Mrs. Webber. 

“Come in!” having been quickly repeated, the 
flurried Oxley blundered into the room, and was 
soon within reach of Keate’s embraces. 

“How is this, Oxley >” asked Keate of the 
startled lower boy, not a little confused by the 
turn matters had evidently taken, and he felt con- 
vinced that his tutor had never named the subject 
to Keate. “ How do you account for your being 
absent without leave from twelve o’clock till six 
on Saturday ?” 

The crisis was so perplexing to Oxley, and he 
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had such difficulty in explaining the case to Keate 
satisfactorily in his irritable State, that the boy 
began to consider whether it would not be best 
to be switched for nothing rather than make any 
further attempt to justify his conduct. Before 
however, giving in, he had the alternative of 
showing Keate the Rev. J. St. V. B.’s letter, which 
was forthwith done, Oxley telling Keate the 
writer had been at Eton, and was now in the 
Church. 

Explanation, however, was futile, every letter 
for leave since Slowcombe’s and Mulliplot’s art- 
ful dodges being looked upon with the greatest 
suspicion. After reading the verses, which Keate 
was inclined to “tear over” as ridiculous, and 
then noticing himself referred to as “ old Keate,”’ 
he ordered Oxley, as he “ seemed fond of poetry, 
to turn Gray’s Hymn to Adversity into Latin 
verse by the end of the week,’ stating also “ that 
such an exercise would be far more instructive 
than the absurd and nonsensical composition he 
held in his hand. And,” continued Keate, with a 
cogitating expression, “ this is no letter from your 
mother, sir, asking for leave. What have I to do 
with the writer? He, having been an Eton boy, 
as you say, should have known the rules for getting 
leave. Go about your business, sir. No laughing 
matter. Most disgraceful conduct !” 

Oxley was motionless, and his bearing certainly 
most unusual. Instead of being glad to cut and 
run from Keate’s presence as soon as ever he could 
get the chance, he stood before him as if riveted 
to the floor, biting and compressing his lips with 
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spasmodic effort, while a splutter of laughter would 
too often burst forth worthy the peculiar power of 
a Cheshire cat. 

The condition the boy was in was so unusual 
that Keate became alarmed, and he violently 
pulled the bell, which brought Mrs. Webber to the 
spot. Directly she observed Oxley she whispered 
to Keate “‘ that the lad could not be himself,’ and 
he immediately “directed the motherly woman 
to take every care of him.” 

Oxley was far from being a timid boy, and could 
hold his own well enough, but he was of an ex- 
tremely sensitive and excitable nature. Keate’s 
appearance had astonished and thoroughly upset 
the youngster’s gravity. He had never before seen 
the little Doctor out of his academical robes—in 
other words, ‘‘ undressed.” Don’t be alarmed, 
fair or delicate reader. The Headmaster had his 
“smalls’’ on, his silk stockings, with shoes and 
buckles, topped up with a clerical coat suited for 
a Doctor of Divinity ; but as Oxley had never seen 
the great authority out of his full canonicals, to 
be closeted alone with him, and to watch him 
hopping and prancing about like a well-to-do 
cock-sparrow, required more self-control than in- 
experienced youth could command. 

Webber, the butler, soon joined his better half, 
and they led Oxley off (who at that moment was 
laughing heartily) to their private apartments 
under Upper School. 

Thus ended one of the most strange scenes that 
ever took place in Keate’s chambers—in fact, 
Webber, who had lived in the Doctor’s service, 
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always remarked, when the event was referred to, 
that it fairly “ non-plushed him.” 

Oxley soon became himself again under the kind 
attention of the Webbers, and a bottle of their 
ginger-pop put new life into him. 

Keate met Oxley’s tutor the same afternoon, 
when the latter fully explained to the former the 
facts of the case, who very justly observed that 
the delay which had been created by the tutor had 
told hardly upon the boy. 

Keate lost no time in sending again for Oxley, 
and the Doctor’s countenance soon satisfied the 
boy that “ oil had been thrown upon the troubled 
waters.” 

Although the author of “‘ Eothen ” has affirmed 
“that Keate had a wonderful command over his 
bad temper, for he never lost it,” this anecdote 
will record that, though unfortunately very irri- 
table, he was far from being unkind. Indeed, he 
was known by many to be an indulgent father and 
warm friend. 

At the time when the author of ‘ Eothen”’ was 
at Eton, Keate had been upwards of twenty years 
Headmaster, and he would have required the 
patience of Job himself to have borne quietly the 
rubs and worries of a large school. 

Keate really seemed as if he could not do too 
much, short of apologizing to Oxley, for the harsh 
treatment he had received and the vexation he 
had suffered owing to his tutor’s negligence. He 
therefore assured the boy that “all had been 
sufficiently explained, and that, although it was 
hardly reasonable to expect leave to see his mother 
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when the long vacation had only recently ter- 
minated, still, the wish was natural, and his 
conduct had been in every way truthful. You 
will, of course, consider your ‘ poena’ remitted, and 
I am sorry your tutor did not communicate with 
me sooner.” 

Oxley expressed his thanks with a countenance 
beaming with satisfaction and a relieved spirit. 

The second interview then quickly closed, and 
as Keate shook hands with the boy, he begged 
that he would present his best compliments to 
Mrs. Oxley, and his hopes to the curate that he 
would keep up his classical exercises, a smart 
specimen of which had so happily alluded to 
the hostess of the “Crown” at Slough. ‘Go 
along with you,” concluded the parting scene, 
and Oxley cut from the presence chamber of 
authority at a speed which would now be called 
“electric.” 

His return to his dame’s occupied only a few 
minutes. There he received the congratulation of 
cons. who had been eagerly waiting his arrival, 
and who, as soon as they had heard what Keate had 
been doing, unanimously passed a resolution that 
on this particular occasion he had certainly acted 
like a brick. 
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RIVER, BY PLAYING-FIELDS, ETON 


CHAPTER XIX 
VACATION AT ETON—A COMMENCING SCENE 


Towarps the close of Dick and Jim Oxley’s 
career at Eton, they spent some ten days of a 
summer vacation within the happy limits of 
college. There had been illness at home, and 
parental authority considered it would be best 
to leave the youngsters under the care of their 
dame for that time. Besides, their remaining at 
Eton would enable the family party to pick them 
up at Slough Corner as it journeyed into 
Gloucestershire. 

For the same or other equally good reasons, 
four of their schoolfellows also were detained 


during part of their vacation at Eton, making a 


merry party of six. 

Happily they were all cons., and though there 
was some difference in their ages and standing in 
school, they joined generally in making the un- 
usual holidays pass pleasantly, and when the 
hour came for the little company to dissolve, part- 
ing turned out to be anything but agreeable. 

At the time referred to, the last Monday in July, 
called “‘ Election Monday,” was the day for com- 
mencing the summer long vacation. 

“ Blection Monday ”’ was also the annual speech 
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day, and the rule was that the boys were at 
liberty to start for home as soon as distinguished 
visitors had taken their seats in the Upper School 
rooms and speeches had commenced. This done, 
there was a general rush by most of the boys, few 
remaining to witness the proceedings, and the 
road through college was wellnigh blocked up with 
coaches and postchaises waiting for the young 
travellers. 

In the outskirts up Slough Road a few tandems 
might be seen for the very fast in those days who 
knew how to handle the ribbons and indulge in 
follow my leader. 

The commencement of holidays brought liberty 
to the subject ; still, it was thought due to authority 
to keep tandems out of sight, they being strictly 
prohibited vehicles. 

Many and sharp were the jokes made at the 
expense of the six who were to be left behind to 
join in the chorus of ‘“‘ We won’t go home this 
morning,” and then, under a flourish of trumpets, 
coach-horns, and cracks of whips, the merry 
throng soon dispersed, and Long Walk Wall be- 
came as quiet as it would be at four o’clock of a 
winter’s morning. 

The almost sudden departure of some five 
hundred boys had a decidedly depressing effect. 
Keate’s Lane and Western’s Yard looked cheerless 
even in summer sunshine, while the fine old trees in 
the playing-fields seemed lonely in their grandeur, 
the voice of many a happy youth urging with 
telling note the “flying ball” having ceased to 
vibrate through their sheltering boughs. 
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After a couple of days the few boys who had 
remained for college examinations took their 
departure, and tutors, dames, and college officials 
having followed suit, the surrounding dwellings 
looked as if they had been visited by the plague, 
or as if their inmates had fled before the advance 
of some tyrant conqueror. 

The six that remained were soon relieved of all 
feelings of loneliness. Their friends had all gone, 
and there was a great void, but the genial tem- 
perature of the dear old place was unimpaired, and 
all its many attractions and comforts were for the 
time theirown. They were quite at home, though 
in school quarters, and were 


** Monarchs of all they survey’d, 
From school and its discipline freed! 
From the centre around Henry’s shade, 
They were lords of the river and mead.” 


Few have experienced the peculiar yet real 
pleasure which Eton affords in vacation. The 
six who had the chance of sharing it found their 
favourite places of amusement all their own, while 
at the same time they could enjoy the lovely 
neighbourhood to a much greater extent, and 
could explore nooks and corners on land and by 
water for which there was no leisure during a 
school half, even if the interruptions caused by 
a host of schoolfellows would allow them to 
do so. 

The late Bishop Patteson did not too highly 
colour the picture when he said : “‘ In sober earnest, 
I think if one were to look out simply for one’s 
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own selfish pleasure in this world, staying at 
Eton in the summer is paradise. I certainly have 
not been more happy, if so happy, for years, and 
those there need no convincing of my attachment 
to the place. It is one of my jolliest prospects to 
think of a month at Eton.” 

The only restraint in the way of discipline was 
to write their names in a book at one o’clock at 
Keate’s chambers and again at eight, so that, 
having no school or chapel to attend, plenty of 
time was afforded for recreation and for making 
long excursions by land and water to spots in the 
Valley of the Thames and to scenes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor Forest which during school- 
days there was not sufficient time to reach. 

What charming views doth memory unfold to 
the writer of these pages, though fifty eventful 
years have passed since his time at Eton and the 
events happened which form the subject of this 
chapter ! 

What a privilege to have had the free enjoy- 
ment of the Thames from Runnymead to Marlow, 
the river “gliding at his own sweet will’! 
And where can Nature be found in more lovely 
form than from Waters Oakley, with its fine 
expanse, to Cliefden and Cookham, with its 
luxuriant foliage here and there kissing the gentle 
stream in its downward course, never to return, 
while profusely, and often by the margin of the 
rich stream, the wild and merry-eyed forget- 
me-not would wind its way amid the pliant 
rushes ? 

‘Halt a century has passed since the time re- 
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ferred to—‘ Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
labuntur anni ’’—and yet the happy and peculiar 
holidays then spent at Eton keep as strong and 
lively a hold on memory as if they had occurred 
but yesterday ! 

Well does the writer remember punting up by 
river-banks and tributary streams in early summer’s 
day with Jack Hall (college waterman of good 
repute) to learn the art of throwing the casting-net 
with manly force and fisherman style ; at other 
times, with George Hall and his clever water 
spaniels, to acquire the art of shooting rare birds 
with little damage to plumage, fit specimens for 
accomplished bird-stuffers, of which George was 
one. 

Well does the writer recollect a quiet row with 
a dear brother (who died soon after leaving Eton) 
and Fleetwood to Cliefden, where, after bathing in 
the pure stream, freshened by the balmy breath of 
night, they enjoyed a rural breakfast with unusual 
- appetite ! 

By Wednesday in “ Election Week ” college and 
its precincts were in a state of blissful repose. 
The scene was deserted, and none of the several 
providers of “sock” and fruit were there but 
“Mother Adcock,” with her boy, celebrated for 
his peculiar nose, which turned up at so acute an 
angle that it looked as if a candle extinguisher had 
- been moulded on to his face. 

Mother Adcock kept at her post by the main 
entrance to school-yard as long as any remained 
at college to take advantage of her well-furnished 
basket. During the stay of any masters and others 
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at Eton, friendly games of cricket were played 
on the deserted ‘Upper club ground,’ and those 
who were “lower boys” could join in the noble 
game without risk of being “cut over Ce IE 
“ fagged.” 

On this propitious Wednesday Paddy Rook, 
having remembered that an old friend of his 
father had taken up a house for the season near 
Surly, determined to look him up, and Lacy and 
Oxley maj. having agreed to join in the search, 
they recorded their names at Keate’s chambers 
sharp at one o’clock, and at once took a light 
wherry for their trip to Surly. 

Rook and Lacy were over eighteen, well-grown, 
active fellows, while Oxley was about sixteen. 
The two former, therefore, took the oars, and the 
latter, being much lighter in weight, filled the post 
of coxswain. 

The afternoon was hot, and as there was not 
at that time any impediment in the way of 
a lock at Boveney, there was no occasion to 
row hard all to Surly. Still, the trio were 
desirous of finding their friend before he had 
started for an afternoon drive or water ex- 
cursion. 

The trio made Surly Hall by two o'clock, when, 
just as they entered the graceful bend of the 
river at that familiar spot, who should they over- 
take in an old family skiff but their old Etonian 
con. Fuller, who had left school at the previous 
Christmas. 

Fuller was paddling along two young girls, and 
had not the slightest idea any old school-fellows 
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were overhauling him, well knowing that it was 
vacation time at Eton. 

Fuller, .as was soon discovered, was staying with 
Major Neville, a fact happily confirmed by his 
two daughters, Kate and Fanny, who were at once 
recognized by Rook, between whom and the girls 
the most friendly salutations passed. 

It was the same Major Neville who the reader 
will remember became acquainted with Fuller at 
the interesting scene in Piccadilly as narrated in 
our first chapter. 

“Who would have thought of meeting you 
here, and in such good company!”’ said Paddy 
Rook, as the boats drew as if by accident side by 
side to each other. 

“T might almost say the same to you if I were 
not afraid of being ‘billed’ for making a tu 
quoque,” replied Fuller, “ smoking” under some 
embarrassment. 

“Going to my father’s, of course,” said the 
peirise | 

~ Well,” replied Rook, “I came in the hope of 
finding him, having heard he was in the neigh- 
bourhood.”’ 

“I am sure he will be glad to see you, and also 
your friends,’ continued Fanny, and with so 
Sweet an expression that even young Oxley was 
struck by it. And the trio felt sure a pleasant 
visit was about to come off at the Willows. 

Kate Neville, though cheerfully seconding her 
sister’s remarks, did not look quite as much in 
earnest. However, this was quickly accounted 
for. :! * ‘ 
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““ Glad to see you again,” said Lacy to Fuller. 

‘Ditto, ditto,” added Oxley. 

“But who’d have thought of seeing you here 
at all at all, as they say in Ireland,” continued 
Rook, ‘‘ and with your two fair prizes, without any 
hostile engagement ?”’ 

Fuller looked at the moment half inclined to 
have a round with his old con., but the gentle 
influences of the dear girls prevailed, who happily 
at the right moment turned the conversation, 
remarking : 

‘Mr. Rook was always fond of his joke, so 
follow us to the ‘ Willows,’ where you will find 
papa in his usual good health and humour.” 

“And quite as ready to take a joke as to make 
one,” observed Kate, with a sweetness of tone 
and expression which did not seem satisfactory 
to Fuller. 

However, the little chit-chat over, all soon 
landed at the “ Willows” with cheerful hearts 
and footfall light enough to please a fairy. 

A few paces from the boathouse brought them 
to a beautiful lawn, slightly sloping to the river- 
side, and to the embraces of paterfamilvas. 

‘What, Friend Rook here!’ exclaimed Neville. 
“ Delighted to see you. Thought you had given 
‘a long farewell’ to Eton. And why here in 
vacation? Never mind; here you are, right 
enough, and here you must remain with your 
young friends till evening.” 

Rook introduced his two cons. to the family, 
and with the taste and feeling of a well-bred 
gentleman soon explained his reasons for a visit 
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to the “‘ Willows,” and for his friends accompanying 
him. 

The trio quickly felt themselves at ease, and 
a substantial luncheon was disposed of. 

“We start at four,” said the Major, ‘“ for an 
excursion towards Virginia Water, and you 
should not lose the chance, my lads, of seeing 
most beautiful country. I can mount two, and 
the youngest must be contented to go with the 
family coach party. Rook won’t object to riding 
his countryman Shamrock, I am sure. He is 
rather uncertain, and not thoroughly broken-in. 
However, I know my young friend can ride him 
when once in his seat.’’ 

Rook was so delighted at the thought of a mount 
that he would readily have backed a reindeer 
could he have been brought to the door properly 
saddled. 

He expressed his best thanks to the Major, 
with the assurance that no damage should be 
done to Shamrock. The time for starting soon 
came. 

‘ But what about writing our names at Keate’s 
chambers ?”’ said Oxley. 

“Oh, that’s easily done,’ replied the Major. 
““My gardener shall take a note of explanation 
to Keate and ask for leave. He won’t refuse his 
old friend such a request in vacation, and we have 
always been on good terms.” 

The note was written without delay, and the 
gardener, having been punted over to the Eton’ 
side of the river, would soon be in college. 

The_saddle-horses were first at the door, in- 
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cluding a good and steady hack which the kind 
Major had hired at Maidenhead for Lacy. 

Fuller aided with a willing palm the delicate 
little foot of Kate as she rose to her seat on her 
dappled grey pony, while the attentive pater 
performed the same pleasant duty for Fanny in 
mounting her piebald. 

Fuller, on a steady cob, soon contrived to lead 
the way with Kate, and the Major on his old 
brown mare, with Fanny and Lacy, followed at 
a judicious distance. 

The coachman then took Shamrock by the 
head, and the groom held the stirrup leathers 
on the off side, while the young chestnut threw 
back his ears level with his neck, showed its teeth 
at the elderly coachman, and switched its tail as 
if attacked by an army of hornets. 

Rook, however, nothing daunted, cleverly 


bounded into his seat. Shamrock then began a 


new performance, stood nearly perpendicular on 


his hind-legs, pawed the air with most elegant 


efforts, and wound up by describing perfect circles 
round the carriage drive, making them, indeed, 
in a style that would have charmed uEclid and 
astonished a senior wrangler. 

Good Mrs. Neville was nearly overcome by the 
performance, but the young chestnut yielded to 
the force of example, and joined the eques- 
trian ranks, at the rear of which Rook, who 
was master of the situation, managed to keep 
him. 

The family carriage soon got under way, 
adorned with the mater and her two younger 
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daughters, Annette and Lucy, Oxley accompany- 
ing them as a special escort. 

The procession kept up pretty well the order 
in which it had started. Rook’s uncertain 
animal keeping him somewhat isolated, he dared 
not go to the front, so Fuller had Kate Neville’s 
company all to himself, and Lacy and the Major 
on their steady steeds had Fanny between them; 
therefore, except as a looker-on, Rook was done 
out of the society of the girls. 

Before returning homeward Rook kindly pro- 
posed to Lacy that they should exchange horses, 
so that the latter might better judge the paces of 
the promising young Shamrock. 

Lacy, however, declined the offer on the suffi- 
cient ground “that he was not horseman enough 
to back so valuable an animal.’ 

After a most agreeable afternoon passed in 
woodland scenery of unrivalled beauty, the party 
_ Teached the “ Willows,” to enjoy the hospitality 
of the generous and good-natured host and 
hostess. 

The half-hour bell before dinner ceased just as 
the equestrians had dismounted, and the lads ad- 
journed with Fuller to his room, there to wash and 
freshen up, a luxury which Rook especially needed, 
he having had much exertion and exercise during 
the whimsical pranks of the young chestnut. 

Once in Fuller’s room, no small amount of 
chaffing was indulged in. 

“ Well,” said Lacy, slapping Fuller on the 
shoulder with friendly force, ‘“ Kate’s a sweet girl, 


and I think, as you have seen so little of her — 
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to-day, she will think it strange if you do not 
hand her into the dining-room.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Rook, “if con. Fuller 
has obtained the consent of parents—if he is only 
thinking of putting her ‘ wicket’ in—then he had 
better pay all attention to her mother and hand 
her in to dine.” 

“ Indeed,’ quoth Fuller, “ but that is your duty, 
Rook, as the senior guest.” 

‘“‘ Well, well,” rejoined Rook, “and away with 
argufying. But which of the girls will row the 
better, Fuller? and how was it you were pulling 
bow ?” 

“Well, the fact is that Kate rows better than 
her sister, and as I took the bow oar I could the 
better instruct Fanny how to feather and Kate 
to steer at the same time.” 

“Crafty cove!” said Lacy. “I twig. Whilst 


Y i>, you could admire the beautifully-turned shoulders 


of the one without her seeing you, you could at 
- the same time ‘ gaze on the white wonder of dear 


Kate’s hand’ as she held the tiller-lines, and 
watchthe expression of her beaming eyes.” 

Chaffing had proceeded far enough when the 
Major popped in his genial face at the door, and 
announced the pleasant fact of dinner “ being on 
table,” and with his words the second inviting bell 
confirmed the news. 

Lacy, on reaching the drawing-room, at once 
offered his arm to Mrs. Neville. The Major led 
off with his youngest daughter, Lucy, then followed 
Kate and*Fuller, Rook and Fanny, Oxley and 
Annette, the mater and Lacy bringing up the rear. 
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Grace having been said, ‘“‘ You see your dinner,” 
said the Major to the boys—“ family fare. Made no 
Strangers of you. There’s no time for compli- 
ments, and as I hope to see you on Tuesday next 
at my special picnic, I will not tempt you to 
Stay beyond your time for being in college. Keate 
must be kept in good humour.” 

“ True,’ observed Lacy, “but he will not be 
so strict as if it were school-time.”’ 

“No,” added Oxley, ‘‘ and he leaves on Satur- 
day for the Isle of Wight.” 

“ Hurrah !”’ cried Rook. 

“Don’t offend the commanding officer,” said 
the Major, raising his voice with a tone of decision. 

Dinner over and ceremony dispensed with, the 
ladies retired, and the boys adjourned to the lawn 
with Fuller to lounge away the last quarter of an 
hour before starting on their return voyage. 

The Major dropped into his easy-chair. 

“Well,” said Rook to Fuller, “ we're right glad © 

to see you so jolly. It’s a good family, and the © 
girls are trumps.”’ 

“ Farth-treading stars,” exclaimed Lacy. 

“Well thrown in!’ cried Rook, slapping con. 
Fuller’s back in a way that must have been heard 
in the drawing-room. 

“ But,” said Fuller, in a somewhat supplicating 
tone, “don’t roast me on Tuesday as you have 
done to-day! The home party won’t like it, and 
it may do me great harm.” 

““ Never fear,” replied the rest. 

“But let us know,” said Lacy, “ which of the 
two girls you intend to keep at your wicket, or 
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you may be bowled out, and you can’t have 
both.” 

“Exactly so!” exclaimed Rook, as if experienced 
in such matters. 

“Then you would roast me,” said Fuller. “I 
shall be of age in about a year, and the Major will 
not hear of any engagement till I am.” 

“You,” said Rook in a confidential tone, and 
with an affectionate dig into Fuller’s ribs, which 
made him jump, “admit, then, that Cupid has sent 
a ‘bright shaft’ for you into—— Ah! Cupid’s a 
rare good shot for a little one—he seldom fails to 
wing his bird, leaving the breast untouched.” 

“ You're fanciful,” said Fuller. 

“Well, the home authorities are right,” said 
Lacy “in acting under the advice of Ovid— 


“‘« Prepared to wed, e’en while you hasten stay ; 
There’s great advantage in a small delay.’” 


_ This said, out rushed the Major from the 


_ drawing-room window, and in firm notes an- 


nounced that “ Time was up,” adding: ‘ Mind, 
I shall expect you all from after twelve on Tuesday, 
and tell your three cons. at Eton I shall be glad 
to see them also. Give me their names, and I will 
include them in my note to Keate for leave. 
Some neighbours and friends will be with us, and 
I shall have some more young ladies for you.” 

The boys eyed each other, as though they thought 
the Major’s daughters company enough; but, of 
course, they could only express their pleasure at 
receiving such an invitation, and return their best 
thanks. 
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“TI shall draw up no particular plan for the 
day’s amusement at present,’ continued the 
Major. “‘Perhaps a water party to Cookham or 
Cliefden, winding up with some home games, music, 
etc., may best suit all this hot weather. So keep 
well, and be here in good time.” 

The trio began to make a parting move to the 
boathouse. 

“ Stay,” said the Major, “ you may like a cigar 
on the water—may keep a little mist out of your 
lungs,” at the same time presenting his box, 
liberally supplied. “Smoking when I was at 
Eton had not become fashionable,’ he added. 
“In fact, it was thought ‘snobbish’ to appear 
at all hours with a weed in your mouth; and as 
for a short pipe, none but cads and old Irish apple- 
stall women commonly sported them. Forgive 
my allusion to your countrywomen ’’—turning to 


Rook. And now the boys, having taken a cigar _ 
each, hurried to say good-night to the ladies, who 
were the same moment advancing towards them 


for the like purpose. 

All proceeded to the boathouse, where a warm 
shaking of hands and an as warmly expressed 
“ Adieu !? were quickly made, the depression occa- 
sioned by the parting words being greatly relieved 
by the girls adding, “‘ Mind you come in time.” 

Kind words and looks were repeated, and in a few 
minutes the “ trim-built wherry,” with its young 
crew, was skimming its way down-stream. There 
was light enough, and the current being strong for 
the time of year, Boveney and the Shallows were 
soon passed, and Upper Hope Corner turned. 
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“Upper Hope, by George!” cried Oxley. ‘So 
easy a bit; we have a good half-hour yet to 
spare.” , 

“Ay, Upper Hope,” repeated Rook in a senti- 
mental tone— 


«True hope is swift, and flies with swallow wings; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.’” 


“ Getting romantic, old boy,” said Lacy, and 
all began singing ‘‘ Row, brothers, row,” a favourite 
song at that spot, where by long custom boats’ 
crews used to sing dropping down-stream. The 
melody, too, had a more than commonly pleasing 
effect in the still and fine summer eve, with no 
sound upon the tranquil water save that of giddy 
bubbles here and there sporting on the eddies 
made by an increasing stream, or note of the 
corncrake lounging about the barley by the 
bordering meads. 

A slight mist had risen about Lower Hope, 
but the coxswain knew every inch of the way. 

“ By Jingo!” exclaimed Lacy, ‘I keep seeing 
Kate and Fanny’s lovely forms rising like nymphs 
through the envious vapour, and then they dis- 
appear like shooting stars !”” 

“Gads !” exclaimed Rook, ‘‘ the fellow’s mad ! 
And yet if there isn’t the Major, with his jolly 
phiz rising like Bacchus on a whisky cask in search 
of samples of the mountain dew !” 

“ The fellow’s drunk !’”” exclaimed Lacy. 

“Come, hard all!’ cried Oxley. “No more 
nonsense. Time vanishes, so shut up.” 

The two oars soon fell into a long swinging 
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stroke well suited for a good old song a little 
altered, which the trio sang as they passed Barge- 
man’s Bridge and the Clump: 


“ When a chap rows, 
Then the boat goes, 
And hearts are light and merry ; 
When the oar drops, 
Then the boat stops ; 
So pull and sing, hey down Derry— 
So pull and sing, hey down Derry! 
Down Derry! down Derry! 
Hey down Derry!” 


In a few minutes more the small crew landed 
safely at Hester’s Rails, and were soon at their 
several quarters in college. 

All were in good time, and they separated with 
a deep impression that a day had ended which 
would ever hold a foremost place in the dearest 
memories. 


CHAPTER XX 


VACATION AT ETON—-A RAMBLE IN WINDSOR 
FOREST 


For a few days the six did not join in any par- 
ticular plan; each went his own way as busy 
Fancy lent her aid—some fishing, some boating, 
come cricketing, or being bowled to by Pickey 
Powell or old “new” professionals whose occu- 
pation had gone and who felt that commencement 
of vacation at Eton was a serious break-up to 
them. 

During the time the Oxleys were at Eton they 
had the good-fortune of having a kind and in- 
fluential family friend living at Windsor, who held 
some local appointment under the Crown. 

The lads, therefore, had many opportunities of 
seeing parts of the grounds and gardens of the 
Castle, and strolling with their friend through 
forest scenes not accessible to the general public. 

The same kind friend would often get leave for 
them from a Saturday till Monday morning, and 
on the Sunday afternoon and evening take them 
a ramble through lovely dells and recesses of the 
forest, there to enjoy scenery which none but 
royalty itself or a favoured few could generally 
command. 
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In the reign of George IV. the terrace, gardens, 
and “slopes”? were very pretty, though perhaps 
not so beautifully or extensively laid out as at 
present, and it was only on certain days in the week, 
and then by order, that strangers could see them. 

His Majesty was thought selfish, and, not being 
very popular, became a great recluse as age crept 
on. He was, however, possessed of great taste, 
and felt a horror at the want of it and the dis- 
regard of most that was beautiful by his subjects 
in general. 

The Oxleys often strolled about these private 
grounds with their old friend, and though doubt- 
less possessing a full share of youth’s thoughtless- 
ness, they could not help being painfully struck 
at the wanton and wilful destruction of shrub 
and flower which the free-born Briton delighted 
to indulge in—disgusted, too, at the ribaldry and 
blasphemy scratched upon windows and walls of 
graceful grottos and summer-houses. 

No wonder George IV. ordered the slopes and 
other private walks and gardens to be at all times 
closed ! 

A vulgar and ungrateful public thoroughly de- 
served it, but it was hard upon the refined and 
respectable. However, there was too much selfish- 
ness in the former to have any care for the feelings 


/ of the latter. 


The same lovely retreats may now be at times 
accessible to the public under certain rules. Let 
us hope that the advance of education has de- 
stroyed vicious tastes—at any rate, that it to 
some extent controls wanton propensities. If not, 
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that a better system of police is formed, to be 
effectual in preserving property, decency, and 
order. 

But to pursue our anecdote. The Oxleys, 
prompted by a strong, charming impression left 
on their minds by a ramble during the previous 
summer among the dells and coverts of the forest 
with their old friend Decker, resolved upon making 
a similar one, provided they could enter the 
_forest near a spot at which their friend had 
done so. 

Besides the above reason, too, which prompted 
such an excursion, the length of leisure time which 
their detention at Eton afforded would in all 
probability never occur again. 

Accordingly, Tom Fleetwood having consented 
to join the two Oxleys in their expedition, they 
determined to start as soon as they had signed 
their names at midday in Keate’s book. 

Time passed away at a merry pace, and reaching 
the “ Long Walk,” they soon could wander 


“Where waving groves a chequer’d scene display, 
And part admit and part exclude the day,” 


and realize also what one of England’s greatest 
poets sang : 


“Thy forest, Windsor, and thy green retreat, 
At once the Monarch’s and the Muse’s seat.” 


After about a mile’s walk under an avenue of 
the grand elms in ‘“‘ Long Walk,” the Oxleys re- 
membered entering a secluded gate opening into 
a well-fenced enclosure a few hundred yards on 
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the side of the Same avenue, and, perceiving an 
unfrequented footpath close by them, they at 
once struck across the slightly trodden mossy 
way, which brought them to the very gate which, 
with the private key of their friend Decker, they 
had on a former occasion entered. 

To the great surprise and satisfaction of the 
trio, they found the gate unlocked, and at once 
passed through it, taking care to shut it as 
securely as they had found it. 

Although the fence looked like a boundary to 
an ordinary enclosure, it was of considerable 
extent, really dividing a great part of the park 
and forest, evidently for some special purpose. 

The spirit of reform and change which has spread 
o’er the world the last fifty years has doubtless 
reached many a remote retreat, probably leaving 
little or nothing remaining of what existed in 
1825, not even certain pathways, where, 


“. . . interspers’d in lawns and opening glades 
Thin trees arise and shun each other’s shades.” 


The great fence with the little gate may have 
been long since removed. 

Be this as it may, however, the trio at the time 
referred to found themselves without difficulty 
within the luxuriant limits of an earthly paradise, 
the kind of scene which the above-quoted poet 
alludes to in the couplet : 


“The groves of Eden, vanish’d now so long, 
Live in description and look green in song.” 


Quickly, and with gaiety which only youth can 
possess, they rambled through branching ferns, 
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rousing ‘‘ the fleet hart from its covert,’ and then 
halting on widening greenwood, listening to the 
skylark’s wondrous melody, while the thrush and 
other warblers joined in harmonious chorus. 

| Time hastened by with seemingly increasing 
speed, but they wandered all around, Nature 
tempting them to “Come on.’ The sun had 
begun to sink behind some of the highest trees, 
producing extending shadows on the velvet turf, 
and giving a timely and friendly warning to the 
ramblers to retrace their steps to college. 

The allurements around, however, backed up 
with the craving of Nature, tempted the trio to 
accept the invitation of a noble beech, whose 
generous branches furnished a delightful shade, 
whilst they disposed of a moderate supply of sock 
and ginger-pop they had luckily taken with 
them. 

Here, however, enticed by the attractions of 
the scene and some feeling of lassitude, they 
loitered till small birds had retired to their secure 
retreats, and a lulling air and drowsy atmosphere 
induced a narcotic effect over the young party. 

Under such soothing influences it was dangerous 
to loiter at one spot, and the trio felt un- 
happily convinced they could not get to their 
dame’s by “lock-up” unless they could hit on 
the little gate at which they entered. To add to 
their perplexity, too, a thick mist was rapidly 
rising over the dim way they had to take. 

They boldly started, however, determined to find 
the fence, by which, once found, they could feel 
their way to the gate. The apprehensions which 
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their forlorn position presented to their minds 
were soon realized. They roamed about, but came 
to no fence, and they dared not leave each other’s 
arms, fearing an increase of fog would separate 
them till return of day. 

Such was their serious and depressing fix, and 
after passing another hour in intense doubt, they 
decided that nothing could be done but secure the 
best shelter from the mist they could command, 
and wait patiently for its passing off or “ till day- 
light did appear.” 

It was a summer’s evening, yet the heavy 
vapour, which spread like a curtain over Nature’s 
bed, produced a chilly feeling through somewhat 
weary limbs, which the greatest pluck could not 
quite keep off. 

The scene was certainly a gloomy one, and, 
without the slightest wish to play upon words 
at such a moment, it was truly a mysterious one— 
it might even be termed solemn—as one whispered 
to the other, ‘“‘ More dark and dark the shades 
accumulate,” and all witnessed the “oak ex- 
panding its immense and knotty arch.” 

All knew that ‘‘ Herne’s oak ”’ was reputed to 
have stood in the Home Park, and though none 
of them were assailed by funky or superstitious 
feelings, they had read how “an old hunter, 
some time a keeper in the forest, used to walk 
at midnight about ‘an oak with great ragged 
horns.’ ” 
No winter air was then approaching, but there 
were several old and hollow-trunked oaks, with 
huge and sapless limbs, in the immediate neigh- 
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bourhood, and why should not the celebrated 
hunter take a refreshing stroll as 


“Twilight’s soft dews hung o’er the [forest] green, 
With magic tints to harmonize the scene ”? 


The trio were, nevertheless, about to take 
possession of a spacious ground-floor apartment in 
an ancient giant of the wood, there to be as jolly 
as circumstances would permit, when they descried 
as they thought the moving figure of a man in the 
dizzy distance. 

It was difficult, however, to arrive at any 
decided conclusion, the veiling mist which hung 
o’er the surface of the ground magnifying objects, 
giving unusual and unequal proportions. 

It might have been a large red buck “ out on 
the loose,” or ‘‘ cock-of-the-walk ’’ prancing home 
triumphant, or perhaps the form of some fellow 
buck of a social turn out for a lark or to witness 
the performances at the fairy circus kept by 
Queen Mab or other lady patroness of the Terpsi- 
chorean art. Still, as the odds were greatly 
in favour of the distant figure being really “a 
human form divine,’ the trio without hesita- 
tion vociferously shouted out, “‘ Lower boy!” to 
the great amazement of the lonely stranger, who 
seemed to have been immediately struck “‘intoa 
heap.” 

However, on the call having been quickly re- 
peated, and reaching his ear with electric velocity, 
he at once made for the spot from whence the sound 
proceeded. In fact, the short “ call’’ was pitched 
in so clear and telling a key that it roused the still 
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air through the drowsy trees, and “ startled the 
slumbering birds from the hush’d boughs.” 

As he drew near to the boys, they found, to 
their great relief, that the form was that of a real 
keeper of some sort. It turned out, too, that his 
name was Byrne, and that he was in no way 
related to Herne, whose spirit delighted to prance 
about the antique oak at midnight. 

Byrne, who hardly knew what fear was, had 
been considerably struck by such a summons in 
the depth of the forest and at such a moment, and 
was as surprised to meet the lads as if they had 
been young lions. 

He could not directly tell what class they be- 
longed to owing to the dim light, but he had been 
accustomed to the company of young gentlemen, 
and soon satisfied himself that the trio were of 
that lot. 

After a little curious survey of each other, 
_ “Well, my cuckoos,” said Byrne, “ rather late in 
the season for your presence in these parts. And 
why here at all? Arter no good, that’s clear. 
_ Trespassers, trespassers, young gentlemen, so 
come along with me.” 

“Very glad indeed to do so,” replied the trio. 
“ We've been waiting for our remove the last three 
hours.” 

Action was directly suited to the word, and all 
started off with cheerful alacrity. 

It was a somewhat romantic move, the mist 
still rising and thickening, owing to the great heat 
of the weather. Their way through fern and 
heather, through soft and mossy turf, then over, 
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or rather against, sudden and frequent fragments 
of old roots and stumps, made the journey more 
than fatiguing, and the lads, although in prime 
condition, were not a little done by their long 
ramble. Fortunately, they were much nearer the 
gate than they had imagined, but Byrne could 
pitch upon it with certainty at any time and in all 
weathers. 

On arriving at the gate, Byrne remarked : 

‘J found him open when I came through about 
a couple of hours back, but as no damage seems 
to have been done to the lock I cannot charge any 
of you young blades with breaking in as well as 
trespassing.” 

‘“ True,’ remarked Fleetwood, “but we fell 
into all our trouble by coming through an open 
gate, and this may be the very one.” 

“Very like,’ continued Byrne. Then, after 
walking about another quarter of a mile, the line 
of road by the “‘ Long Walk ”’ could be traced, and 
the features of all became discernible. 

The Oxleys soon twigged Byrne to be an old 
acquaintance. 

“Well, Master Byrne,” said Oxley maj., “ you 
can tell who’s who and what’s what as quickly as 
most chaps, and you'll soon see how we got into 
the fix you found us in.” 

““ Master Byrne, indeed !’’ remarked the keeper. 
“Who has been so kind as to give you my name, 
I should like to know? I suppose you'll next tell 
me about my birth, parentage, and hedication ?” 

A pause in the conversation now occurred for 
a short distance, as the party moved down “‘ Long 
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Walk,” eyeing each other’s form and feature, when 
all of a sudden they came to a halt, and Byrne, 
drawing himself together in a statesmanlike kind 
of attitude, exclaimed : 

“Why, I’m blowed if it isn’t young Mr. Oxley, 
friend of Squire Decker !” 

“ Exactly so,” said Oxley. 

“ And surely,’”’ continued Byrne, putting great 
emphasis on the last syllable, “ly,” “I’ve seen 
you and your brother, too, in company with the 
Squire and his friend, old Mr. Woodgate, the 
deputy-ranger, my governor.”’ 

“ No doubt,” remarked Oxley, “ and so you can 
plainly see how I came to know your name.” 

About three hundred yards further on they came 
to a highroad. The mist had cleared away, but 
the night was dark. The boys, however, soon 
ascertained their true position, and that they were 
close to the Castle gates. 

“T tells you what, young gentlemen, this be a 
_hugiy job, and it is my duty to report it, so it 
shall come before Mr. Woodgate.” 

“ Can't do better,” observed the boys. 

“He be the governor I look to, and be hardly 
magistrate’s work,’ continued Byrne. 

'“ Woodgate’s the chap,” remarked Fleetwood 
emphatically, at the same time slipping half a 
crown into Byrne’s hand. 

“Good luck to you,” he said, ‘and it’s well 
it’s no worse.” And so they parted, only a short 
distance from the town. It only sported oil lamps 
few and far between at that period, and in summer- 
time no street lights at all. 
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College bounds were soon reached, and the 
cloister clock chimed ten as the boys, thoroughly 
wearied, turned into their dames’. The kind 
ladies had been borne down with motherly 
anxiety for the two hours their boys had been 
behind time. They expressed their regret at the 
uneasiness they had innocently caused their 
dames, and retired to their rooms, heartily glad 
to get there, while the gentle expression of ‘‘ Good- 
night ’’ from both ladies relieved the young mind 
of all fear lest their successful and, to that time, 
happy vacation at Eton might terminate with the 
slightest unpleasantness. 


CHAPTER XXI 


VACATION AT ETON—A PADDLE DOWN- 
STREAM 


On the Saturday in “Election Week” the six 
agreed to have a paddle down-stream, feeling 
sure that “ grove, or lawn, or mead” would, in 
its course, present scenery quite as charming as 
any they had witnessed above bridge. 

The general extent for rowing and boating was 
up-stream from Windsor Bridge to Surly, the 
collegers keeping down-stream more to them- 
selves, but at the same time many would descend 
as far as the “Bells of Ouzeley,” enjoying the 
tranquil and less frequented water extending to 
that place from Eton playing-fields, and some 
good fishing about Datchet. 

Accordingly, the Thetis—four-oar—was secured 
for the afternoon on that memorable day, and as 
they would have an extra hand on board they 
could work easily and yet get over a good deal 
of ground, or, more properly speaking, perhaps, 
water. 

As soon as dinner was over, about two o’clock, 
after providing a fair supply of sock in the way 
of fruit for dessert, they started from Hester’s. 

According to common custom, a landing was 
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effected at the well-known “ Bells of Ouzeley ” to 
greet the hospitable and genial proprietor, patron- 
ize the best of Windsor ales or “ double donkey,” 
and play a game of skittles. The visit, how- 
ever, on this occasion was a short one, and the 
young and adventurous crew, with light hearts 
and sufficient swaviter in modo, soon dropped 
down-stream again, passing the highly picturesque 
and interesting spots of Ankerwyke, Runnymede, 
and Magna Charta Island, the first justly cele- 
brated for its magnificent and ancient trees, 
including the largest yew, supposed to have 
flourished upwards of a thousand years, under 
whose shade, as tradition tells, the thoroughly 
selfish Harry VIII., to say the best of him, wooed 
and won the beautiful and unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn, while the little rustic isle presented the 
most charming landscape in that lovely part of 
the Thames, with Windsor Castle standing out in 
the distance with all its majesty. 

Here the river, too, may be said to be truly 
playful, rapidly winding in its cheerful way, while 
the varied foliage of the luxuriant trees on the 
island’s bank reaches to the water’s edge, as if 
desirous of welcoming the friendly stream. 

The crew, having sighted old Walton Bridge, 
with its beautiful neighbourhood, where, as 
Spenser says, 

“«, .. the silver streaming Thames, 
Whose rushy bank the which his river hems, 
Is painted all with variable flowers,” 
turned about and faced the current, which here 
and there required ‘a strong pull, and a pull 
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all together.’ However, barring accidents, there 
was time enough to get back to college without 
any Overexertion. 

The excursion having been from the first pro- 
posed as one of pleasure, and not for the display 
of any great labour in rowing, the crew had 
provided themselves with a towing-line, and after 
leaving the “ Bells” on the return trip, some- 
where about the pretty and sheltered grounds of 
the Priory, and not far from where the Albert 
Bridge has since been erected, Paddy Rook and 
Bob Drake kindly landed to give the rest a 
tow. 

Such a mark of consideration and attention 
could only have been done during vacation, but 
it was well entered into, and as the two were able 
and powerful fellows of nineteen or thereabouts, 
they made good way against a strong flow of 
current between the Priory and Old Windsor 
Lock. 

‘With the coming week Egham Races would 
commence, and already at different spots along 
the towing-path roughs of the thimble-rigging 
class could be seen beating their way to the place 
which invited their annual and peculiar business, 
while a few would prowl about the river-side 
public-houses, in the expectation of doing some 
slow chaps out of their ready. 

The boat was going steadily ahead, but three 
hundred yards or so had not been covered when a 
lot of these roughs were observed approaching. 
A sort of presentiment came over Rook and 
Drake that matters were not going to be pleasant ; 
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at the same time, they were not alarmed, so man- 
fully determined to hold their way, and if rudely 
accosted by the roughs, to keep in good-humour. 

In a few minutes more they came face to face 
with the boys, who, being eight or nine in number, 
thoroughly stopped the work of towing, which was’ 
then in full swing. 

They were as ugly and sturdy a lot of “ tramps ”’ 
as could well be collected in the slums of a race- 
course or at the lowest prize-fight—half “ dog- 
robbers,” half ‘‘ thimble-riggers,” up to any kind 
of mischief, from “‘ pitch and toss to man- 
slaughter.” 

As fair and foul came into contact, a surly, 
big-headed, sunburnt man of the latter party, 
and apparently an accomplished artist in the 
housebreaking line and an escaped convict, gave 
Rook and Drake the following agreeable saluta- 
tion : 

‘“ Hulloa, my covies, you be the wery game we 
be a-looking arter, so out with your blunt, or we 
may be hobligated to use a little more persuasion 
than is right between gentlemen. You hunder- 
stands what I means >?” the last few words being 
repeated in a confidential, hoarse whisper pecu- 
liarly striking. 

“Not so fast, not so fast, Mike,” said a wiry, 
ereasy-looking chap in a dirty suit of old “ cords” 
—“ not so fast. The young capt’n and his mate 
be a-going to fork the dibs out of their ‘ gropuses ’ 
like gentlemen, seeing we poor hard-working 
fellows blessed short of the ‘rhino.’ Not so 
fast, I say.” 
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““Wery well,” continued Big-Head. “ Then 
‘bout ship, captain, and off to the ‘ Bells.” Do 
the civil and stand the swipes. We likes good 
company, and you and your messmates will make 
a jolly party onus.” 

“ Besides, there be skittles there,’ said the 
gentleman in the cords, “and that blue-bird’s 
eye-wipe of yourn is just the very thing I should 
like to play for.” 

30° no-more ‘ hanky-pankying,’”’ continued 
Big-Head, ‘‘ but off to the ‘Bells. You hunder- 
stands me >?” looking at Rook with the expression 
of a craving hawk sure of his prey. 

Rook and Drake presented as bold a front as 
they well could show against such heavy odds, 
but their position began to wear a very serious 
aspect. 

The former was highly accomplished in the 
noble art of self-defence, and he thought if he 
could induce Big-Head to have a few rounds it 
would attract others to the spot, and help would 
thereby be obtained. Most Englishmen enjoy a 
fair stand-up fight, and although they were at 
rather a retired part of the river, still a crowd 
would soon collect. 

Besides this, Rook fancied he saw a little com- 
motion going on at the “ Bells” and horses towing 
a barge up-stream, and he might hold his ground 
till some of the parties came up. 

During this special communication by the 
roughs to Rook, Drake was very firm in his manner, 
but evidently turning over in his mind some 
desperate move. They had only their jerseys on 
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and flannel trousers, and Rook began to put 
himself into pugilistic form and attitude, about 
to dare Big-Head to act like a man and settle 
matters by the rules of the ring. Just at that 
moment, however, Drake whispered to him, 
‘ Respice fluvium,” while it flashed across Rook's 
mind that if he got a black eye or two, it would 
be all up with the coming picnic and the chance 
of seeing the attractive Fanny on the very next — 
Tuesday as far as he was concerned. 

Drake, however, was satisfied that prudence 
was the best part of valour, and as no time was 
to be lost he begged Rook to follow him. The 
latter then made a feint as if to advance to the 
scratch with Big-Head, and open the game with 
a blow on his “ potato-trap’’; but, turning 
sharply round, he took one good step with Drake, 
following it up with elegant headers into the 
favouring stream. 

‘Hurrah !’’ burst from the Thetis, as the two 
brave ‘‘ wet bobs ”’ rose on the surface and breasted 
the current with commanding force. The towing- 
line had been carried into the water with them, 
and Lacy and the rest pulled it quickly into the 
boat as their cons. took the water so that the 
roughs had no chance of catching it before it 
dropped from the bank. 

It was a dangerous position for all to be in—the 
boat was only about twenty yards from the bank, 
losing way with the current, and broadside to 
receive stones as soon as ever the roughs com- 
menced pelting. 

They were, however, evidently so dumbfounded 
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by the gallant stroke of policy on the part of their 
opponents that they lost some minutes in fixed 
wonderment, gazing and gaping with eyes and 
mouths open, like as many toads under the in- 
fluence of a hideous nightmare. 

By a well-timed and judicious move of the 
rudder by Oxley, the Thetis was brought into a 
good position both for receiving their friends and 
for avoiding stones, while Lacy and Fleetwood 
quickly yet steadily paddled the boat to the 
opposite bank out of harm’s way, or as nearly so 
as possible. 

As it was, Oxley maj. received rather a severe 
cut from a piece of flint when about midstream, 


_ but he was not prevented taking his full share of 


work on their course homeward. 

The rage of the roughs after recovering was 
frantic in the extreme. They threatened and 
yelled like demons, and showed a command of the 
vulgar tongue thoroughly astounding. As soon 
as they perceived that Rook and Drake had taken 
their seats, and that the boat had begun to make 
way, the foul lot, led by Big-Head, ran up the 
towing-path, and wherever the river became 
narrower and well within shot a volley of stones 
would make the water bubble about the Thetis, 
as if disgusted at being hit so hard at the close 
of day. 

This long-continued attack delayed the crew 
very much, for it kept it often in a heavy stream, 
not daring to venture within reach of the enemy’s 
artillery. Drake and Rook, too, were very 
desirous to keep up rowing and circulation 
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while so wet. It was luckily a mild summer’s 
eve, but nightfall was advancing, and it was 
certainly far from being comfortable or prudent 
to be sitting in wet clothes. 

Under this state of things, however, they 
thought a small delay would be prudent, and they 
ran their boat ashore as if intending to land, some 
of the crew at once starting till they had got 
under cover out of sight of the roughs. This had 
the desired effect. They had evidently had 
enough of it, and felt pursuit was useless. They 
soon turned their course again to the “ Bells.” 

The crew remanned the Thetis, and after a short 
and sharp spin it was at Windsor Old Lock. 
Fortunately, all was ready for the young lot. In 
a few minutes the impediment was got over, and 
in not many more the Thetis was at Datchet 
Strand. 

There the crew wisely landed, and leaving their 
boat under the care of a well-known waterman, 
hurried over meadow path and playing, Actas and 
were soon in college. 

The boys were much after time at their several 
quarters, where considerable anxiety had arisen 
on account of the delay. After a short yet inter- 
esting explanation, however, as to the cause of 
it, and a very hearty and welcome supper—for 
the boys had partaken of no substantial meal since 
one o'clock dinner—their dames wished them 
“ Good-night,” thankful that all had reached home 
safe and sound. 


CHAPTER XXII 
VACATION AT ETON—SUNDAY 


On the first Sunday after the general breaking- 
up for the holidays the college chapel bore a 
very altered and somewhat depressing appearance. 
A look of vacancy hung over the grand features of 
the sacred building. That magnificent Gothic 
edifice of the noblest proportions—175 feet in 
length—was empty. 

At the time the writer of these pages was an 
Eton boy, the chapel was not only devoid of 
decoration, but a great part of its beautiful stone- 
work was covered with panelling, done, it is said, 
‘by Cromwell and his Puritan followers. Be this, 
however, as it may, and whatever they may have 
intended, such encasings may have protected at 
different points many objects of art. 

Of late years much has been done in restoring 
the grand old structure, and it is now a rich and 
rare specimen of Church architecture and em- 
bellishment. 

Its side windows, no less than sixteen in number, 
have been, through the munificence of the Rev. 
John Wilder, a late tutor and now Fellow of the 
college, decorated with stained glass of the highest 
order. Other old Etonians have followed his 
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example by filling in all the other windows with 
stained glass, and it may now truly be said that 
the college chapel contains a most perfect and 
interesting collection of such art. 

Empty as it then was, there was a great attrac- 
tion proceeding from the sacred walls, and the S1X 
went to morning service there without hesitation. 
A dame or two, with a few officials and servants, 
were still in college, but at the most there could 
not have been more than thirty to forty as a con- 
gregation. So great, indeed, was the space left 
vacant that its interior felt cool even in the first 
week in August. 

The Rev. J. F. P—— was the college Fellow 
in residence, and had to preach. He was an 
excellent man, learned and of original and deep 
thought, so that his sermons were interesting, 
while his peculiar style and delivery, always 
attractive, was often amusing. He was a great 
favourite with the boys. 

On the particular Sunday now referred to he 
had evidently commenced preaching an old 
sermon without having previously carefully read 
it over. It was chiefly about Jezebel, and the 
Rev. Fellow was warming well into the subject 
with the words following, or nearly the same— 
Saban 

‘That wicked and thoroughly reckless woman, 
possessing all the vile habits common to the 
Phoenician people, made her husband quite a 
puppet—a woman so given to excess and luxury 
that she entertained at her table a vast number 
of the prophets of Baal. She also painted her 
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face—which has since become so common—and 
tired her hair to win the affections of Jehu (as 
some have interpreted that part of Scripture), or 
that she so adorned _ herself (as others are of 
opinion) as a last act of regal splendour. [I incline, 
however, to the former view, and that the designing 
female so indulged with the hope of ensnaring 
Jehu. 

“He, as you well know, my brethren, when 
captain” (here the rev. gentleman came to a 
stop and rubbed his nose, as if about to say 
“captain of the school,” and a general titter 
escaped from a few thoughtless ones) “ of the host 
under King Jehoram at the siege of Ramoth- 
gilead, was anointed King of Israel —a ruler 
whose progress afterwards was one of bloodshed, 
discomforting Ahab and making short and de- 
cisive work of the idolaters. All of this, and much 
more, of that naughty, treacherous, and abominable 
woman I have before told you, my dear young 
friends.” 

These last words, uttered with a strong em- 
phasis, not only startled the small congregation, 
but thoroughly upset its gravity. Instead of 
there being some five hundred “‘ young friends,” 
there were only six, and had they been scattered 
about they would not have been noticed in the 
empty church. 

The Rev. ——, however, was quite innocent 
of the fact, and went on with his sermon as if 
nothing unusual had occurred. 

Gray, the old clerk, however, quite lost himself, 
and sung out “ Amen,” as if the preacher had 
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finished the closing prayer of the service, and as 
much as to give the strongest hint that it should 
be brought to an end. 

This contretemps on the part of Gray produced 
some laughter with a few, which they had failed 
to suppress. But, fortunately, in a few minutes 
the sermon ended, terminating a most painful 
and trying scene—one, in fact, which it is better 
to leave to the reader’s imagination than to at- 
tempt to describe—and in a few minutes more all 
had left the sacred edifice. 

In the afternoon the two Oxleys and Fleet- 
wood took a long walk through Eton Wick and 
Dorney Common to the Burnham Beeches, a 
grand scene which everyone ought to visit, and 
which leisure time at Eton then enabled them to 
accomplish. 

The unrivalled fragments of ancient forest 
trees present a very peculiar appearance, being 
numerous, and all pollarded, as tradition says, 
by Cromwell's soldiers, possibly for some use 
in their warfare, but more likely out of pure 
wantonness and as having been planted on ancient 
demesne of the Crown. Near the celebrated trees 
a palace of the Mercian Kings once stood, where 
afterwards Henry III. occasionally resided, and 
who from thence granted the charter of Burnham 
Abbey, founded by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
brother to Edward III. 

The ancient remains of such giants of the forest 
must be seen to be appreciated; no sight ever 
witnessed by the writer has so surpassed his antici- 
pations. Sitting on the root or stump, ragged and 
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worn with age, an Etonian could not fail to be 
struck with the lines— 


“« Beneath those rugged elms . . 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap ;” 


many of the lot the while looking merry in their 
solemn state, wreathing their “old fantastic 


roots so high.” 


The walk to Burnham Beeches was truly a de- 
lightful one, and made a calm and happy finish to 
a peaceful Sunday. 

The pure and tranquil evening air over Dorney 
Common and Eton Wick on their way home, with 
~ the distant spires and antique towers” before 
them, recalled to their young minds, whose senti- 
ments and sympathies could only be said to be 
then budding, the well-known beautiful lines of 
the same poet : 


‘‘ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy ticklings lull the distant folds.” 


Rook, Drake, and Lacy went to afternoon service 
at the Chapel Royal, and then strolled for an 
hour or so on the terrace, enjoying its magnifi- 
cent view over several counties, whilst listening to 
the best music from the bands of “‘ Horse Guards ” 
and of “ Foot,” closing the evening with a lounge 
about the playing and shooting fields under the 
refreshing branches of the grand old chestnuts and 
other trees, Sixth-Form Bench by Poets’ Walk 
affording the most charming resting-place at the 
close of a hot day. Musing and chatting there as 
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drowsy hours crept on; watching the flies dis- 
porting on the current by old ‘“ Oak-Tree,” 
tempting the lusty perch or chub to rise above 
the enticing surface. 

‘““ We are sure to have a pleasant day at the 
‘Willows’ on Tuesday! exclaimed Rook and 
Lacy to Drake ; ‘‘ the Major is a most agreeable 
man and excellent host. And oh, such jolly 
daughters !” 

“Of course, I shall be delighted to accompany 
you, and I know Fleetwood will be also,” replied 
Drake, ‘‘ and so you can accept the Major’s 
kind invitation for us. The picnic will be the 
grand finale to our holidays together, and to- 
morrow we can take the day easily, and prepare 
fOrit > 

“The Major’s family,” continued Rook, “ con- 
sists of a son—our late con. who left Eton last 
Christmas—and four sweet girls. The son is 
taking the grand tour abroad, and is now in Italy, 
so you will not meet him on Tuesday.” 

“Well, but what about the girls ?”’ remarked 
Drake, in a tone of love that would have pleased 
Ovid—* what about the girls >?” 

“Ah! said Lacy, “ ‘wet bobs’ are always 
fond of ‘ducks.’ ”’ 

“Right, my pippin, and no blame to them,” 
retorted Drake. 

“Well,” said Rook, “ the girls make a charming 
quartette. The two eldest are nearly of an age, 
between seventeen and nineteen, and are, indeed, 
polished corners of old Neville’s house, supporting 
it with grace, and comforting him in every part of 
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it. Kate is fair—hair rich auburn, with eye- 
lashes and brows to match, though of a darker 
tint. Fanny’s complexion approaches the bru- 
nette—hair dark brown, while long eyelashes shade 
orbs of the softest blue. The tresses of both are 
luxuriant, requiring no extra supply to meet the 
imperious demand of fashion, and their figures 
are matchless. In fact, the commonest shawl 
thrown over them could not but fall grace- 
fully.” 

“Well done!” said Drake ; ‘“‘ you certainly have 
aroused one’s expectations, and I shall count the 
moments pass till Tuesday comes.” 

“Yes,” said Lacy, “and it’s no use attempt- 
ing any more in the way of description. Rook 
has done his best, and with all the art and colour- 
ing worthy of his countrymen; it requires a 
Shakespeare to describe 


“ earth-treading stars 
That make dim heaven’s lights.” 


“True,” rejoined Rook; “and their disposi- 
tions are as sweet as Nature in her best humour 
could have selected.” 

“ By George!” said Drake, “‘ you fellows must 
stop, or I shall begin to feel spoony, and the influ- 
ence of Poets’ Walk may have a peculiar effect.” 

“You need not make yourself at all uncomfort- 
able about Kate,’ said Rook ; “ her affections are, 
I fear, fixed, but she cannot be passed by in our 
description of the family ; and whether an engaged 
girl or not, her presence cannot fail to charm 
you.” 
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‘T fear, too,” replied Drake, ‘‘ I shall have small 
chance with Fanny, you and Lacy having had 
such a start of me ; however, ‘ Nil desperandum.’ ”’ 

“The two younger girls, about fifteen and 
sixteen, promise,’ said Lacy, ‘to rival their 
sisters, for they are now, as Rook would say, like 
“sweetest violets in Nature’s vernal lap,’ or 
morning’s stars before the dawn of spring, clearing 
the way for the ‘ rosy-bosom’d hours.’ ” 

“Bravo! exclaimed Drake. “Gray for 
ever. 

“Rook will be another Tommy Moore if he goes 
often to the ‘ Willows,’ ’”’ added Lacy. 

“ And the pair of you,” continued Drake, “ will 
doubtless be ‘sent up for good’ in composition 
next half ; so the ‘ Willows’ will have provided a 
good tutor for you during the vacation, and no 
mistake.” 

“Mrs. Neville is a most kind-hearted soul,”’ said 
Rook—“ as cheerful as motherly ; she thinks her 
daughters perfection.” 

“ And she’s right,” roared out Lacy, at the same 
time slapping his con. on the shoulders hard 
enough to bother the parts of speech and make 
Rook exclaim, “ Bad luck to you!” 

The cloisters clock began to chime the hour, and 
before the first stroke of eight was struck the 
sentimental trio turned from “‘ Sheep’s Bridge,” 
and were soon in college. 

Each separated and made for their dames’, who 
were glad to see them at supper so well and so 
cheerful. Indeed, the good ladies could not help 
remarking how pleasant and agreeable was each 
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young friend, considering they were detained from 
home during the holidays. 

The kind ladies could not, however, realize the 
unusual enjoyments which Eton then afforded, 
and the uninterrupted liberty which there pre- 
vailed, while they knew nothing whatever of the 
powerful and witching influences that proceeded 
from the ‘‘ Willows.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
VACATION AT ETON—MAJOR NEVILLE’S PICNIC 


TUESDAY soon came, and with its dawn most 
glorious weather. The six had recovered from 
all fatigue of the previous week, and Rook and 
Hunt felt no ill effects whatever from the excite- 
ment they went through with the roughs on 
Friday and from the ducking they got afterwards. 
In short, the young lot were all in good form, and 
ready and able to do full justice to Major Neville’s 
hospitality. 

After a refreshing bathe before breakfast, and 
concluding a very satisfactory performance at that 
meal, they were prepared by noon for a start to 
the Major’s. 

They did not know whether he had obtained 
leave from ‘‘ absence’ for them for the remainder 
of the day, but Keate had gone to the Isle of 
Wight, and would know nothing of any dis- 
obedience of orders unless some “ double-diligent ” 
friend should report it, which was not very 
likely. 

However, come what might, they were deter- 
mined to make the most of their last day together, 
and thoroughly regardless of consequences. 

Nevertheless, they took the precaution of 
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showing themselves to Keate’s butler and writing 
their names at the Doctor’s chambers just before 
starting, and they kindly told their dames where 
they were going, and not to be uneasy if they 
were a little over time for “‘ lock-up,” feeling sure 
they would be detained at the “‘ Willows.” 

The Major had on the previous Wednesday told 
Rook and Lacy that he thought of having a 
picnic at Cliefden, so it occurred to the two 
boys that it would be kind, as well as useful, to 
hire a “six-oar”’ with an awning, which four 
could row easily enough for the occasion. The 
awning would be serviceable in keeping off the 
sun, and also wet in case of a storm rising; 
and to save fatigue and heat so early in the 
day, they chartered Larry Miller’s old cob to tow 
them up. 

Happy thought! The Defiance (one of the then 
called “‘long boats’’) was soon furnished at 
Rossaman’s shed with cushions and awning, 
etc., to match, and was in every way fitted up 
for a distinguished party. Ginger-pop, lemonade, 
and a fair supply of fruit having been put on 
board, the young and merry crew, in light 
summer suits, and lighter hearts, got under way, 
and, with the aid of Larry’s cob, quickly pro- 
ceeded to Surly. 

Excepting the necessity of good steering and _ 
a steady look-out at the bow to keep the | 
head of the boat from being pulled into the — 
bank or to shallows, there. was nothing for 
the crew to do, and while they kept cool and 
fresh, ready for the coming diversions of the day, 
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they could listen to the tones of Fleetwood’s 
accordion and the jokes of Paddy Rook with 
aristocratic composure, while the juice of green- 
gages and cherries moistened their parched lips. 

While indulging in this luxurious and delicious 
state, ““Oh!’’ exclaimed Oxley maj., ‘“‘I have dis- 
covered how Fuller has become so thick with the 
Major and his family, and you'll soon confirm 
my opinion. Jim ”’ (addressing his brother), ‘‘ you 
remember a great scene between Fuller and an 
elderly gentleman at the door of old Bowes’s coach 
e’er it left Piccadilly, the half when Fuller first 
came to Eton? The elderly party was an officer 
in the army and an old Etonian.”’ 

“Of course I recollect it,” replied Oxley mi. 
“And the Major made Fuller promise to visit him 
the next holidays. And the sly chap has kept his 
visits as close as wax.” 

“ Right,” observed Rook, ‘‘ and small blame to 
him. You wouldn’t blab to the world where the 
best fish were to be hooked, would you ?” 

Dick and Jim Oxley both affirmed the Major 
to be the identical man, and their information was 
very soon confirmed. 

The reader, if our first chapter has been suffi- 
ciently interesting to him, will recollect the event 
there recorded which led to the acquaintance 
between old Neville and young Fuller. 

By 12.30 the Defiance was rounding the point 


_ opposite Surly, and soon commanded a slanting 


view into the grounds of the ‘“‘ Willows.” 
‘Mum !” whispered Rook to his cons., most of 
whom were under cover of the awning, as he put 
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his finger to his lips and drew their attention 
to a young couple side by side in a pretty and 
snug grotto. “‘ Keep under cover,” said Rook. 
“Fuller will never expect us in such a slow old , 
family concern as this, and as we shall pass the % 
‘ Willows’ a hundred yards or so on to drop down 
easily to the boathouse, he will think we are a 
party bound further up-stream, and not care to oe 
notice us. We are evidently, too, in good time.” os 4 
“Too bad!” exclaimed Hunt and Lacy at 
Rook’s inquisitiveness. At the same time they 
could not refrain from smiling and having their 
peep at “ Romeo and Juliet” in the arbour, 
although under very different circumstances. 
“It would be a pity to disturb the love-birds,”’ 
added Rook. 
“ Pretty turtle-doves!’’ said Fleetwood. 
The six had now advanced about two hundred 
yards above the “‘ Willows,’ when Larry’s cob was * 
relieved of duty for a time, and a nosebag having 
been fixed to his head, the lad in attendance 
was directed to wait about the spot till further 
orders. The tow-line was then drawn on board, 
and, with a little clever paddling, the Defiance was 
brought easily alongside of the boathouse. 
“ Floreat Etona!’’ in a hearty and welcome tone 
echoed through the summer air, as the Major’s 
genial face appeared before the young party. 
“Our Piccadilly friend, and no mistake,” said 
Oxley in a loud whisper, as the bow of the ~ 
Defiance fell into a position at which he could 
twig the advancing host. 
‘“Welcome, welcome to the ‘ Willows,’ my lads! 
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And as Keate has granted full leave for you all, 
you have nothing to do but to make yourselves at 
home and jolly.” 

The Major having thus warmly addressed his 
young friends, the three new visitors, Drake, 
Fleetwood, and Oxley maj., were presented to him, 
and they at once stood at ease. 

He was pleased at the kind thought and atten- 
tion of the boys in bringing a long boat with 
an awning, for he had decided on the picnic to 
Cliefden. 

“I have also a family excursion boat coming 
from Maidenhead,” he said, “‘ and a horse to tow 
it, so we can all go in state procession together. 
Our two long boats, therefore, with the home one 
at the ° Willows,’ will take us all comfortably, 
and enable me to bring a friend or two more, 
perhaps, to join our evening party.” 

The six were in doubt as to the programme of 
the entertainment, but a commodious tent on the 
lawn near to the house satisfied them that some- 
thing more than an ordinary jollification was about 
to be realized. 

The ladies were at their toilet when the lads 
arrived, excepting one of them, who vanished on 
their landing. They strolled about the grounds, 
however, till luncheon was announced, and at the 
entrance to the shrubbery met Fuller. After 
a hearty shake of the hands between the old school- 
fellows, Fuller observed, ‘‘ There must be another 
picnic up-stream, as a boat with an awning has 
just passed. I suppose you came up in the 
Thetis, but you were very quiet.” 
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Lacy and others smiled, while Rook winked an 
eye with comical animation. However, they soon 
came to a turn which made a short cut to the river, 
and Fuller was at once convinced the boat he had 
referred to with the awning was the very one then 
moored off the boathouse. 

“Charming grotto that we’ve just passed,” 
said Rook to Fuller—‘ the very place for Cupid 
to make his arrows—eh, old fellow 2” 

‘Mind your promise when last here—no roast- 
ing,” said Fuller, blushing, or rather “ smoking,” 
in Eton phraseology. 

At this moment “ Buttons” appeared on the 
scene, and announced, ‘‘ Luncheon on the table, 
gentlemen.” 

It was a substantial meal if any desired it, and 
as the boys had breakfasted at eight, they were not 
indisposed to have a hearty set-to at cold meat 
and salad. Besides, it was wise to fortify them- 
selves for the sports and exertion about to come off. 

In addition to the Major’s immediate family, 
two Miss Larkworthys and a Miss Springfield had 
joined it for this happy occasion. They were 
pleasant, lady-like girls, but no match for Kate 
and Fanny. The freedom of an unceremonious 
luncheon soon put the youngsters at ease, and 
before the time for starting for Chiefden had 
arrived the lads and lasses had become well ac- 
quainted. 

“La grace,” bowls, archery, and “lawn bil- 
hards”’ filled up the time very pleasantly till 
two o’clock, when the boat and barge horse ap- 
peared at the opposite bank.” 
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‘‘Well,”’ said Rook, who had been intently 
watching Fanny and Kate Neville throw their 
hoops, “‘la grace’ is the best game going for 
showing a girl’s figure off, and I wonder it is not 
more fashionable.” 

“True, but what is a bad figure to do ?”’ said 
Drake. 

“Play some other game,’ continued Rook, 
whose impatience became so great that he took 
two walking-sticks, and asked permission of Fanny 
and Lacy to join their game. 

At this moment a waterman punted the 
Maidenhead boat across the river, and the 
Major soon commenced arranging the company 
for each boat. There was no little difficulty in 
settling so small a matter, and it had been well left 
for the Major to carry out, as it was evident some 
of the six wished Kate and Fanny to be their 
passengers, while Fuller would have the former 
all to himself—a wish he could not perform with- 
out sculling her in the family skiff, or sitting with 
her alone in it at the end of the towing procession— 
a proceeding it was certain parental authority 
would not for an instant allow. 

There were about fourteen to occupy the 
Maidenhead boat, and neither party seemed 
inclined to have a Miss Ogle, who had well passed 
the meridian, to accompany them. However, 
she turned out to be a very agreeable person, 
fond of youth, and evidently ready to make every 
allowance for them. A little prudent attention 
to her on the part of the elder boys soon won her 
sympathies, and she smilingly entered into their 
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fun, as if she had only lately been introduced into 
society. Rook seemed to win her heart. The 
Major, with list in hand, declared “ all ready,” 
and the guests and family party moved off to the 
river. The boat from Maidenhead being by 
far the most roomy, took the lead, containing the 
host and hostess, Miss Springfield, and others, 
including Kate and Fuller, Fanny Neville, with 
Miss Ogle and Springfield, honouring the Defiance 
with their presence ; and the crew having one oar 
Over their complement, Fleetwood joined the 
Major’s party, so that, in case of necessity, he 
could take an oar with the waterman. 

The boats were quickly paddled over the river, 
the tow-lines were soon fixed to the horses, the 
word “ Start ” as soon given, and the little aquatic 
procession was well on its way to Cliefden. 

The lovely expanse from Water Oakley and 
Monkey Island were soon passed. At Maidenhead 
Bridge the horses were dispensed with, and the im- 
pediments at the lock having been got over, the 
Water Lily and Defiance were soon paddled to the 
Cliefden Woods, where a landing was well made. 
Luxurious Cliefden !—the very place for a picnic, 
where 


“Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains and of sloping greens.” 


There wood and water meet in perfect com- 
bination, the former sometimes rising as if to 
touch the sky and the latter receiving the over- 
hanging foliage of varied kind with most affection- 
ate embrace. At a well-chosen spot in these 

PBI 
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pleasing shades the Major’s guests, old and young, 
met and enjoyed a more than agreeable after- 
noon. 

After indulging, about four o’clock, in the re- 
freshing ‘‘sock”’ provided by the generous host, 
parties separated and paired off to different parts 
“of the charming retreat. The usual diversions of a 
friendly picnic then followed, concluding with 
a waltz and galop of considerable duration to 
the cheerful tones and well-kept time of Fleet- 
wood’s accordion. He was an accomplished per- 
former on that instrument, and hence a useful 
guest on such occasions. 

Soon after seven o’clock the aquatics returned 
to the ‘“‘ Willows,” where the other guests 
would shortly follow. Here lawn and outdoor 
sports were resumed till dew and damp aroused . 
the anxiety of the hostess; but as the schoolroom 
piano had been taken into the tent, dancing could 
be commenced at any moment under cover. 

Before, however, opening the ball, the maternal 
Neville wished her daughters Kate and Fanny 
should display their proficiency in music. 

No time was thrown away. Wallflowers and 
non-performers took their seats round the room, 
whilst the butler and buttons handed tea and 
coffee to the company. 

The musical part of the entertainment then 
commenced with Miss Springfield playing a rather 
dull school exercise, including variations on “ Poor 
Mary Ann.” The Miss Larkworthys gave “ Love 
Not”’ and ‘“ Amo te solo”’ to their guitar accom- 
paniment, the Etonians Rook and Lacy begging 
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Fuller “ not to mind the words.” And then some 
lively instrumental performance was well executed 
by Kate and Fanny, who wound up their share 
in the concert by singing “ As it fell upon a day ”’ 
in a style calculated to “ bring the house down.” 

The Major had by this time become impatient 
for one of Tommy Moore’s songs, and called on 
Fuller to “ gratify him with a favourite.” This 
surprised Rook and his party, who had no notion 
that Fuller had any vocal powers. 

The young guest hesitated a little. Still, he 
could hardly refuse his kind host, and when the 
Major added to his request “ My daughter Kate 
will with pleasure play the accompaniment for 
you,” the “ gallant, gay Lothario” at once ad- 
vanced to the piano, and in a decidedly soft tone 
began : f 

“ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms 
Which I gazed on so fondly to-day.” 
; The effort was certainly very fairly made, and 
' the song was rendered with a tenderness of feeling 
highly creditable to the amateur vocalist. 

The manner of the fair pianist was as becoming 
as accomplished, while some of the audience felt 
that her position had been a most delicate and 
trying one. © 

Mamma was delighted, and the Major so over- 
joyed that he would have an encore. 

This, however, was too much for Rook and his 
cons., who were then nearly in a state resembling 
hysteria, and they had suffered enough from biting 
their cheeks and stuffing their handkerchiefs into 
their mouths to keep off convulsions. 

2I—2 
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Rook managed to slink out of the room before 
the encore began, and Lacy and others stood as 
near to the window as possible, ready to vanish 
on to the lawn should too trying a moment render 
such an alternative necessary. 

The song over, there was a general move of the 
young to the tent, where dancing was renewed 
till about nine, when supper was announced, and all 
adjourned to the dining-room. 

Fuller, of course, handed Kate in, but Drake 
managed to sit next to her, while Lacy led Fanny 
to the hospitable board. Rook, who handed in 
Miss Ogle, cleverly contrived to sit between her 
and Fanny. 

It was an unceremonious, merry entertainment. 
The good things did not come amiss, although 
they had not been wanting during the day, and 
iced champagne and claret-cup soon restored any 
fagged or drooping ones. 

The Major, being of the old school, would give 
the toast of the “‘ King”? and “Church and 
State”’ ; but as, he said, his young Etonian guests 
ought soon to be back in college, he could en- 
courage no speeches, as he wished the evening to 
close with the departure of his young friends. 

This arrangement struck them as being kind 
and considerate, and they highly appreciated it. 

Old Mr. Pegaway, however, a city friend of 
the Major’s, who had disposed of an allowance 
of cold tongue and chicken, lobster salad, and 
tipsy-cake which would have done credit to an 
alderman who had passed the chair, rose on his 
legs, and seemed bent on a speech. Indeed, he 
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had advanced to the words, “ This is the happiest 
moment of my life,’’ when the Major gave a strong 
hint that there was no time for elocution, looking 
perplexed lest his plans for the remaining hour 
should be upset. 

Rook took the hint, and asked the host 
“Whether he would object to another song of his 
favourite Tommy Moore before their friends dis- 
persed and the ladies left them ?” 

“The very thing I was wishing,”’ replied the 
Major, “and you, Friend Rook, had better lead 
the way with the words of your popular country- 
man.” 

“T should, indeed, do him poor credit,” said 
Rook, “but I am sure the Oxleys will do their 
best to gratify your feelings, Major, and I think 
their gift and taste for song will not disappoint 
you.” 

A little applause followed these few and well- 
timed graceful words. They took the wind com- 
pletely out of old Pegaway’s sails, and he looked 
somewhat “‘ taken aback”? ; but as he was possessed 
of a good temper, which a liberal supply of good 
wine did not in any way disturb, he resumed his 
seat with happy resignation. 

The Oxleys did not seem pleased with Rook put- 
ting them forward, and the younger brother was 
decidedly diffident. Both had a good turn for 
music, and fine treble voices, and when once warmed 
into the tune, shyness for a time yielded to the 
power of “ the heavenly maid.” 

“ We will do our best for you, Major,” said the 
brothers, and at once began their duet. Before 
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they commenced, however, Rook whispered to 
Fanny “that the song would be peculiarly sweet 
to Fuller,’ and, catching his eye at the moment, 
gave him a most knowing wink. 


“ Whisperings heard by gentle maids, 
To whom the night stars guide us ; 

Stolen walks by moonlight shades 

With those we love beside us. 

Hearts beating, at meeting! 

Tears starting, at parting! 

Oh, sweet youth! how soon it fades ; 

Sweet joys of youth, how fleeting!” 


The song produced rapturous applause, and the 
overjoyed host, as he heartily thanked the boys, 
looked the picture of happiness, while his daughter 
Kate was evidently affected by a roseate blush 
which spread over her damask cheek. 

The ladies retired as the Major still cried 
“Bravo! Their healths were quickly proposed, 
but Fuller had contrived to get away, and so 
avoid returning thanks, much to the disappoint- 
ment of Rook, who had prepared the trap for his 
friend. Young Green, however, against the rule, 
began to respond, meeting with no opposition 
from old Pegaway, who was so overcome with 
the soothing influences of claret-cup that he was 
in no way jealous at the few words young Green 
could command and was allowed to express. He 
commenced his speech, freely eulogizing the fair 
sex in a style that has never been surpassed, his 
language being as flowery as ample. Suddenly, 
however, he began to hold the table with both 
hands, while he repeated the ominous words, 
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“T am sure—I’m sure—I’m, I say, sure——” and 
resumed his seat, sure that he had broken down. 

All comforted him, however, by saying they 
“were sure the ladies were very much obliged to 
him.” The Major, however, could not but give 
a few kind words of advice to his friend Green, 
and all others present who might in their time 
have to make aspeech. He was, he said, no orator 
himself, but thought that to attempt a speech with- 
out the gift of language or having been well in- 
structed in elocution was a most unwise step, and 
that when obliged to speak without being so gifted 
or instructed, the only safe way was to say little, 
and that in the most easy and natural manner. 

“Right !”” responded all present; and after 
drinking the Major’s health and that of his 
good lady and their family in the warmest and 
most friendly style, the company adjourned to 
spend the then dwindling moments of the day 
with the rest of the guests. 

Pegaway seemed disposed to remain alone in 
his glory, his state being one of genial friendship 
and of calm repose. However, he was constrained 
to feel that the time to break up was at hand. 
Time only remained for a few kind words to 
friends, and special thanks to the good family who 
had done so much to promote the enjoyment of 
all. Softer parting words passed between a few 
of the more intimate ; a look of regret from one 
young lady Lacy thought was specially intended 
for him. 

It was really necessary for the Etonian six 
to tear themselves away, so as “‘ Good-night” 
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resounded through the drowsy, tranquil air, they 
stood no longer 


“upon the order of their going, 
But went at once.” 


Ten o’clock had struck. The night was clear, 
though somewhat dark for the season, but the 
thoughtful old officer had one of his carriage- 
lamps fixed at the bow of the Defiance and one 
under the awning. This was not only most useful 
to the crew, but gave a very cheerful appearance 
to some drooping spirits. The bright lamps, re- 
flected on the glassy stream, made the boat look 
like a giant glow-worm who had specially turned 
out to guide the young party on their lonely 
way. The thoughtful Major had also ascertained 
up to a late period that no barges were hanging 
about their course, and that so far all was clear. 
The six, however, were such skilful boatmen, 
all good swimmers, and, having only about three 
miles or so to traverse, well knowing every inch of 
their course, the Major had little or no anxiety as 
to their reaching their destination safely. 

Oxley maj. took the helm, and his brother sat 
as a look-out man at the bow. The Major roared 
out, “ Floreat Etona !” 

Rook, as stroke oar, said, “‘ Are you ready ? 
Off!” while the Major’s sonorous and hearty 
““Good-night ”’ resounded over the quiet stream 
till it gradually became lost in the soft and melo- 
dious air of summer night. All were rather silent. 
Although the Oxleys were excellent pilots, the 
shadows of night varying the shapes and propor- 
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tions of trees, and altering the outlines of turning- 
points on the dim water, rendered great caution 
and judgment necessary. At the same time, a 
steady and fair pace had to be kept up, the crew 
being so much after time. 

Silence, too, was promoted by reaction after the 
happy and animated scenes that had just ter-_ 
minated. | 

Rossaman’s rails were reached in a short time 
by regular rowing without “ easing,” though the 
broad and deep reflection of Brocas Clump seemed 
at first sight as a determined barrier under 
the boat’s bow. Rossaman’s boatman was not a 
little startled by the brilliant illumination of the 
old Defiance, and, after giving strict orders for 
the lamps to “be carefully kept till called for,” 
the six at once hastened to college, happily and 
successfully ending one of the brightest days of 
early life. : 


CHAPTER XXIV 
VACATION AT ETON—THE CLOSE 


WE are now coming to the termination of vaca- 
tion at Eton, and to the close of our story. A 
holiday so rare as that recorded in the last four 
chapters could only be a limited one—“ short and 
sweet,” like youth itself. “ Ver non semper viret.’’ 

Eton and Windsor are so closely connected that, 
excepting amusement specially provided by the 
former within bounds and playing-fields, which 
attract the boys to those localities, the royal 
borough has ever been as much frequented by them 
as by her less pretending neighbour ; and, as the 


- Oxleys had many unusual opportunities during 


their Eton career of seeing more of what was stir- 
ring in the royal borough than others of the general 
public, it may not be considered out of place here 
to notice shortly those privileges and advantages 
they were so fortunately permitted to share in. 
Whilst the Oxleys were at Eton the great reno- 
vations and improvements were being carried out 
under the consummate taste of George IV., to 
make the Castle in every way worthy the 
residence of a British Sovereign. The Oxleys, 
through the influence of their old friend Decker, 
saw almost every part of the building whilst under 
330 
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repair, including private as well as public apart- 
ments. They also witnessed many completed, 
often accompanying their old friend in rounds of 
business. For instance, they were present in 
1824, when George IV. laid the foundation-stone 
of the noble gateway which bears that monarch’s 
name ; and they also saw several key-stones placed | 
in the other grand towers then restored or built. 
In fact, their frequent visits to the repairs with 
their old friend led to their knowing the chief 
builders employed, clerk of the works, and others, 
who were pleased to let the boys see what was 
going on at all reasonable times. 

The completion of such great and interesting 
work often recurs to the mind of the writer, when 
faithful memory recalls the scenes and events of 
his Eton life, and of that short special vacation 
there spent, when he had time to survey much that 
was going on, and could attend the services at the 
Chapel Royal, and listen to the choir with an 
innate love of music in his soul—that beautiful 
edifice to which the charming lines of Wordsworth 
upon King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, so well 
apply : 

‘‘ Here light and shade repose, here music dwells, 
Lingering and wandering on, as loath to die ; 


Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 


During that vacation-time, too, there was no 
impediment in the way of “‘a free and indepen- 
dent’ Eton boy strolling on a Sunday eve upon 
the glorious terrace, and hearing the bands of the 
Household Brigade ‘discourse most eloquent 


my 
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music.” And what more enjoyable than to lounge 
on a fine summer’s afternoon on the north terrace, 
which “‘ overtops the tall cedar”’ and other trees 
in the slopes beneath, where 


“The ash and the acacia floating hang 
Tremulous and pale,” 


a" 
-and near to which, as the poet Denham (an old 


Etonian) says, the “ Thames along the valleys 
strays,” dividing the Home Park and grounds of 
the Castle from the rich bounds and “ pleasing 
shades” of the Eton playing-fields, smiling in its 
gentle course, as much as to say, ‘“‘ How happy 
could I be with either !” 

The morning at last came for a long “ farewell,” 
and the little vacation party at Eton had to be 
broken up, never to be reunited. 

The cons. were homeward bound, and yet 
parting was anything but agreeable, so jolly had 
been their short stay at college. They were but 
in the pride of youth, and yet their friendships 
seemed mellowed by the lapse of years. 

Boyhood is a season not much given to deep 
sentiment. On this occasion, however, the youths 
were evidently depressed, for 

“‘ With affection wondrous sensible 


They wrung each other’s hand, 
And so they parted.” 


On the school reassembling after the summer 
vacation, the cons. met again, with the happiest 
recollections and increased pleasure ; but regular 
school-work brought its restraints and curtailed 
the hours for recreation. 

By the next summer Rook, Drake, and Lacy 
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had left Eton, and at the following Christmas the 
other three followed their example, the Oxleys 
being obliged to leave Eton in consequence of the 
death of an excellent father. Oxley mi. ever 
afterwards greatly regretted the close of his Eton 
life ; it came too soon, and marred his progress 
on the road of life. Before he was competent to © 
form an opinion as to the choice of his profession, 
one was selected for him which proved wholly 
uncongenial to his natural tastes and feelings. 
He worked on, however, with a will, but a bad 
start never allowed him to enjoy his daily occupa- 
tion, nor to acquire anything approaching to 
“otium cum dignitate.”’ 

As a scholar he could only be very generally 
known at Eton, and as up to the average of boys 
of his age. Indeed, he was of too diffident and 
retired a nature to be desirous of being sent “‘ up 
for good,” though the fashion had not then set 
in of parading a host of marks of merit after a 
fortunate boy’s name in the printed school-lists. 

His tutor was an excellent man and distinguished 
scholar, but he was young in experience, and knew 
little really of the character of youth. He charged 
Oxley mi. on one occasion with “cribbing his 
verses from an old copy.” The boy never forgot 
it, and was ever afterwards too discouraged to do 
more than his usual number of lines, so as they 
would pass muster. 

The tutor, however, held a favourable opinion of 
his young pupil’s general abilities, and considered 
that the ‘“‘ Vale’’ he presented to him on leaving 
Eton showed a great improvement, within a short 
time, upon the lines written on the adventure 
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recorded in Chapter V., a few lines of which only 
are there given : 
The “ Vale”’ was as follows : 
“ Farewell, with aching heart I breathe 


To thee, dear Eton, lov’d so well! 
While gratitude for thee doth wreathe 


as A chaplet rich in memory’s cell. 


“ With lingering look from thee I turn, 
Perhaps to face a world of strife—- 
The stern realities to learn 
Of daily toil and busy life. 


‘Should fair success my efforts crown, 
Thou shalt be prais’d for honour won : 
But should misfortune weigh me down, 
All blame shall fall on me alone! 


“ Farewell to cons.! How sad the truth 
Too many I shall see no more! 
But friendships formed by gen’rous youth 
Will last through time in memory’s store. 


“‘ Farewell to those whose earnest care 
Has been to ‘teach, instruct, advise ’— 
To him whose worth and talents rare 
My parting thoughts can realize, 


“To tranquil glades, to sacred trees, 
That charm a gay and happy throng ; 
To classic leaves that fan the breeze, 
And waft around the Muses’ song, 


‘‘To towers antique, ‘ where science still 
Adores her Henry’s holy shade,’ 

Farewell! while I with spellbound will 

Depart, and watch the prospect fade. 


“To shelter’d nooks by mead or grove, 
To fields long giv’n to manly games, 
To tributary streams that prove 
Their constant love for Father Thames! 
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“To these, and many a charméd spot, 
Lov’d far too much for words to tell, 

That seem to say, ‘ Forget me not!’ 
How can I breathe my last farewell ? 


“As yonder stream is slow to part 
From Sixth-Form Bench and Old Oak-Tree, 
My latest thoughts from sinking heart, 
Dear Eton, turn and cling to thee. 


“So quickly fades the spot where care 
And sorrow have been little known! 
Good-fellowship prevailing there 
Made ev'ry passing joy its own. 


“ And now the closing daylight calls 
A long farewell! I dare not stay! 
Eyes, look your last—the curtain falls 
For ever upon boyhood’s day. 


“The curtain falls, but wheresoe’er 
My course from time to time may be, 
Scenes I shall never find so fair, 
Dear Eton, as I’ve found with thee!” 


Jim Oxley is the only survivor of the six merry 
lads who passed some ten days of their summer 
vacation in 1826 at Eton. His brother Richard 
died soon after leaving school; the four others 
acted their part on life’s stage for a few years 
longer, but ere their prime had passed away all 
had paid the inevitable debt to Nature—strange 
to say, too, very suddenly : two were cut down in 
the Crimea, and two fell in the Indian Mutiny. 
The lone survivor, now in the vale of years, 
crippled with acute rheumatism, always suffering, 
is yet permitted to enjoy the blessing of memory, 
“unmixed with baser matter.” This bucks him 
up and cheers him on; while the scenes of the 
happiest youth, and the recollections of many 
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friends who bore the test of time, break upon 
his mind’s eye like sunshine after shade. 

Oft as he ponders over the faithful picture, and 
recognizes the faces of many an old and valued 
con., his retirement and loneliness are cheered as 
he says within himself : 


“I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me.” 


Some may say that Eton boys had at the times 
referred to far too much liberty. It may have 
been so ; and had many given the time to study 
they had thrown away in fun, how much more 
distinguished would they not have been in after- 
life! Several, however, of those who have figured 
prominently in these pages achieved greatness, 
and added to the number of Etonians in England’s 
long list of men of renown ; while it may well be 
doubted» whether the mere “sap” and “ book- 
worm ” could ever qualify himself for the uphill 
journey of life, much less for governing a great 
country. 

Be this, however, as it may, and though 
gentle readers may blame the compiler of these 
anecdotes for bringing to light so much folly, may 
none of them pass severe sentence upon impulsive 
youth— 

“That thought there was no more behind, 


But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal.” 


“Floreat Etona!”’ 
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